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GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
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AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
Purpose  Statement 


The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  was  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  November  2,  1953  under  the  authority  of  Sec.  161  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  22),  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953.  and  other  author¬ 
ities.  The  Service  is  organized  to  aid  in  advancing  the  orderly  and 
efficient  marketing  and  the  effective  distribution  of  products  from  the 
Nation’s  farms.  The  marketing  and  distribution  functions  of  the  Department 
are  centered  in  this  Service. 

These  functions  include  research  and  development  relating  to  agricultural 
marketing  and  distribution;  analyses  relating  to  farm  prices,  income  and 
population,  and  demand  for  farm  products;  crop  and  livestock  estimates  and 
related  statistical  and  economic  research.  The  Adiainistrator  of  this  Service 
is  also  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  all  statistical  work  of  the 
Department, 

Ihe  functions  of  the  Service  also  include  marketing  services  such  as  market 
news;  standardization,  inspection,  grading  and  classing  of  farm  products; 
freight- rate  assistance;  and  the  administration  of  marketing  and  regulatory 
acts  (including  marketing  agreements  and  orders).  They  include  liaison 
relationships  with  State  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  and  administration  of 
cooperative  programs  in  marketing.  They  include  administration  of  the 
national  school  lunch  program;  surplus  removal  programs  under  Section  32  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1935  as  amended;  food  trade  activities; 
and  assigned  defense  and  mobilization  responsibilities  related  to  agricul¬ 
tural  marketing  and  distribution.  In  carrying  out  these  functions  cooperative 
working  relationships  are  maintained  with  appropriate  State  agencies,  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  State  Extension  Services  and  Experiment  Stations 
and  State  Educational  Agencies  and  with  other  public  and  private  marketing 
agencies. 

The  research  and  statistical  activities  are  performed  through  three  functional 
divisions,  namely:  Marketing  Research,  Agricultural  Economics,  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Estimates.  The  marketing  service  programs  are  carried  out  through  seven 
commodity  divisions — Cotton,  Dairy,  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  Grain,  Livestock, 
Poultry,  and  Tobacco  and  througn  the  Food  Distribution  Division  and  the 
Freight  Rate  Service  and  Warehouse  Act  Branches.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
management  units  the  organization  includes  a  Statistical  Clearance  Officer, 
an  Agricultural  Outlook  Board  Chairman,  and  a  Liaison  Officer  with  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  who  perform  specialized  functions.  The  field 
organization  includes  field  branch  offices  on  marketing  research,  State 
offices  on  agricultural  estimates,  functional  field  branch  offices  of  the 
several  Washington  commodity  and  functional  Divisions  and  three  area  administra¬ 
tive  divisions. 

The  financing  of  the  functions  of  the  Service  is  provided  through  appropria¬ 
tions  and  cooperative  arrangements  with  States  and  trust  fund  operations  based 
on  collections  of  fees  or  other  charges  for  services  rendered. 


■ 
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Summary  of  Appropriations,  1954  and  Estimates  1955 


•  Total 

:  Estimated 

Budget  : 

Increase 

(+) 

Appropriation  Item 

:  Available, 

Estimate,  : 

or 

1954 

1955  : 

Decrease 

(-) 

Marketing  research  and  service* 

t 

t 

• 

t 

t 

Marketing  research  aria  agricul- 

• 

• 

t 

tural  estimates 

Marketing  services 

Payments  to  States,  Territories 

$8,702,200 
r  11,763,053 

571  000 

$10,215,000 

11,243,500 

900,000 

441,655 

68,000,000 

+  $  1,512,800 
-519,553 

+  127.000 

Repayment  to  Commodity  Credit 

768  505 

-326,850 

-15,236,197 

School  lunch  program  . . . 

83,236,197 

Mo  000 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 

410.000 

Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural 
Commodities  (30$  of  custom 
receipts  -  permanent)  b/ . . 

169,954,002 

180,000,000 

+10,045,998 

275,406,957 

271,210,155 

-4,196,802 

Deduct  permanent  appropriations 
(shown  in  detail  above)  . . 

170,364,002 

180,410,000 

+10,045,998 

Total  (excluding  permanent 

105,042,955 

90,800,155 

-14,242,800 

to/  In  addition,  prior  year  balance  of  $272,103  available  in  fiscal  year 
1951*,  and  estimated  balance  of  $261,116  available  in  1955* 

b/  In  addition,  prior  year  balance  of  $300,000,000  available  in  fiscal 
year  1954,  and  estimated  balance  of  $241,194,002  available  in  1955* 
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.  MARKETING  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE 
Purpose  Statement 


Under  this  appropriation,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  carries  on 
broad  research  and  service  programs  to  improve  and  develop  the  marketing  . 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  commodities* 

The  work  is  organized  as  follows: 

1 •  Marketing  Research  and  Agricultural  Estimates 

a.  Marketing  Research.  This  work  is  aimed  essentially  at  increasing 
the  efficiency  with  which  agricultural  products  are  taken  in  the 
raw  state  from  the  farm  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  consumers  in 
the  forms,  at  the  times,. and  in  the  places  desired  by  consumers. 
With  the  achievement  of  this  objective,  benefits  accruing  to 
farmers  from  increased  production  and  better  utilization  of  farm 
products  will  not  be  dissipated  in  the  distribution  system.  Re¬ 
search  methods  are  applied  to  the  solution  of .marketing  problems 
such  as  improving  quality,  reducing  costs,  and  expanding  outlets 
for  agricultural  products.  This  involves  research  on  the 
assembly,  transportation,  storage,  handling,  packaging,  distri¬ 
bution  and  pricing  of  farm  products,  the  structure,  financing 

and  organization  of  domestic  markets.  In  addition  to  the  research 
done  directly  by  the  Department,  some  of  the  work  is  conducted 
through  cooperation  with  private  and  public  agencies,  and  by 
private  firms  under  contract. 

b.  Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis.  Analyses  are  made  of  the 
economic  situation  and  outlook  for  farm  products  including  the 
factors  affecting  price,  supply,  and  consumption  of  farm  products 
as  well  as  trends  in  production  and  ^consumption  and  probable 
future  supplies  and  demand.  .  Research  and  statistical  studies  are 
conducted  and  information  furnished  on  farm  population,  costs, 
prices^  and  income  in  their  relation  to  agriculture,  including 
causes  for  variations  and  trends.  Much  of  this  work  is  performed 
in  the  field  in  cooperation  with  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and 
other  State  institutions. 

c.  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  Basic  statistical  and  economic 
data  relating  to  food  an,d  agriculture  are  gathered,  analyzed 
and  published,  including  acreages,  yields,  production,  stocks, 
values  and  utilization  of  farm  crops;  numbers,  production,  value 
and  utilization  of  livestock  arid  livestock  products;  and  such 
related  data  as  prices  received  and  prices  paid  by  farmers. 
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Thousands  of  fanners,  processors,  merchants,  and  others  serve 
as  volunteer  reporters  and  these  reports  are  supplemented  by 
field  observations  by  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  statis¬ 
ticians  and  other  data  to  provide  the  many  estimates  and 
reports  issued  for  public  information, 

2.  Marketing  Services 

a.  Market  News  Service,  The  market  news  service  provides  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  timely  information  on  movements, 
supplies,  demand,  quality,  condition,  and  prices  of  livestock, 
meats,  wool,  fruits,  vegetables,  honey,  peanuts,  dairy  products, 
poultry  products,  grain,  hay,  feed,  seed,  rice,  hops,  beans, 
cotton  and  cottonseed,  tobacco,  naval' stores,  and  inedible- 
molasses, 

b.  Inspection,  Grading  and  Glassing,  and  Standardisation.  This 
work  includes  developing  and  establishing  standards  by  which 
quality  of  agricultural  commodities  can  be  accurately  judged; 
providing  an  impartial  inspection,  classing  and  grading  service 
for  farmers,  dealers,  and  others  on  the  basis  of  these  standards; 
and  administration  and  enforcement  of  regulatory  and  criminal 
provisions  of  statutes  that  require  the  use  of  official  U.  S, 
Standards  for  cotton,  cotton  lihters,  and  grain  sold  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  and  for  tobacco  sold  at  designated  auction  markets, 

c.  Freight  Rate  Services.  These  services  provide  for  assistance  to 
farmers  in  obtaining  and  maintaining  equitable  and  reasonable 
transportation  rates  and  services  through  the  Department’s 
participation  in  their  behalf  in  formal  cases  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  other  regulatory  bodies  and  through 
informal  negotiations  with  carriers  and  groups  of  carriers, 

d.  Regulatory  Activities,  These  activities  involve  the  administration 
of  the  Standard  Container,  United  States  Warehouse,  Federal  Seed, 
Packers  and  Stockyards,  Tobacco  Plant  and  Seed  Exportation  Acts, 
and  the  regulatory  features  of  the  Naval  Stores  Act.  These  laws 
are  designed  to  protect  farmers  and  others  from  financial  loss  or 
personal  injury  resulting  from  deceptive,  careless  and  fraudulent 
marketing  practices.  The  administration  of  each  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  includes  two  or  more  of  the  following:  (1)  licensing  or 
registration,  (2)  supervision  of  operations  of  licensees,  (3) 
collection  and  testing  of  samples,  and  (U)  handling  of  violations. 

e.  Administration  and  Coordination  of  State  Payments,  Under  this 
project  the  Department  administers  and  coordinates  the  work  under 
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the  matched  fund  projects  with  State  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
bureaus  of  markets,  and  similar  agencies  for  marketing  activi¬ 
ties  under  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  191+6, 


Estimated 

Available, 

195U 


Appropriated  funds : 

Marketing  research  and  agricultural 

estimates . . . . . . .  0  8,702,200 

marketing  services ......................  11,763,053 


Total .  ;>20,li65,253 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1955 


510,215,000 

11,213,500 

521,1+58,500 


i 
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AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
Marketing  Research  and  Service 


Proposed  Consolidation  of  Appropriation  Items 

and  Revision  of  Activity  Structure 


The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  was  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  November  2,  1953  under  the  authority  of  Sec,  l6l  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.S.C,  22),  Reorganization  Plan  No,  2  of  1953 »  and  other  authorities. 

The  functions  of  this  Service  include  research  and  service  work  to  improve 
and  develop  marketing  and  distribution  relating  to  agriculture,  including 
the  administration  of  marketing  and  regulatory  laws. 

The  Budget  Estimates  propose  the  consolidation  into  one  appropriation  "Mar¬ 
keting  Research  and  Service,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service"  of  the  market¬ 
ing  research  and  service  work  formerly  carried  on  in  other  agencies  of  the 
Department  under  various  appropriations.  Accordingly,  funds  for  such  work 
heretofore  performed  under  certain  other  appropriations,  including  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  would  be  transferred  to  this  appropr iation 
except  as  noted  below, 

1,  All  research,  analytical  and  statistical  \irork  including  crop  and 
livestock  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  except 
economic  investigations  concerned  with  farm  management  and  costs, 
local  farm  labor  studies,  land  economics  and  agricultural  finance 
which  was  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 

2,  The  off-farm  handling,  transportation  and  storage  research  activi¬ 
ties,  including  investigations  of  insect  infestations  of  off-farm 
stored  products  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 

3*  All  marketing  research  and  marketing  services  work  of  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  except  cotton  ginning  and  processing 
research  which  was  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 

4,  The  administration  of  marketing  regulatory  acts  financed  from  Market¬ 
ing  Services  except  administration  of  the  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rod.enticide  Act  which  was  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service, 

Work  under  the  new  appropriation  "Marketing  Research  and  Service"  would  be 
conducted  under  two  subappropriations  as  follows: 

1,  Marketing  Research  and  Agricultural  Estimates 

2,  Marketing  Services 

The  following  statement  shows  in  detail  the  proposed  consolidation  of  appro¬ 
priations  by  these  two  subappropriations  and  by  financial  projects  under  each. 

This  consolidation  is  proposed  to  simplify  the  appropriation  structure  and 
administration  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  The  consolidation  of 
funds  will  in  no  way  affect  the  nature  or  scope  of  the  work  heretofore 
authorized  by  law  and  now  assigned  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
under  the  reorganization. 
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(a)  Marketing  Research  and  Service 

Marketing  Research 
and  Agricultural  Marketing 

Estimates1 _  Services  Total 

Appropriation  Act*  1954  (ad-  :  •  .  •  . 

jisted-see  preceding  statement)*  •  ,  '  ■ 

and  base  for  1955  .......  t .  $8,702,200  . $11,763,053  $20,465,253 

Budget  Estimate,  1955, .  10,215,000-  11,243,500.  21,458,500 

Increase  or  decrease  .  •  -*-1,512,800  . . ~r5l9>553  ~  +993 >247 


SUMMARY  OE  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,-  -1955 

Marketing  Research  and  Agricultural  Estimates?. 

Eor  intensifying  and  'expanding  efforts  to  conserve  food  and  obtain 
less  expensive  marketing  'through  such"  means  as  reducing-  food 
waste' .and  spoilage  in  marketing ’channels,  saving  manpower ;  in  . 

‘  handling  the  product’s,  finding  less  costly  'storage  and  distribut¬ 
ing  miethods,  and  to  assist  in  developing  new.  or  expanded  market  - 
outlets  for  agricultural  ‘commodities,’  particularly  those  in 
sUrp  lus  su  only  ............  .  .... . . .........  -*"1 , 100 ,  000 

-  i’or  strengthening  the  commodity  and  general  economic  analyses  •• 

and  services  both  at  Hational  and  State  levels  and  for  improv¬ 
ing  estimate’s  of  farm  production'  expenses  and  ’income,  including 
factors  and  trends  in  demand,  price,  supply,,  and  consumption  of. 
fairm  product's  and  their  effects  upon  production  and.  marketing 

of  farm  commodities  and  upon  farmers.1  receipts  ........... .  ■  +l67»000 

Eor  providing”  new  basic  production  data  on  selected  commodities, 
and  in  additional  areas  which  vail  aid  producers  in-  the  market— 

‘  ing  of  these' products,  including' $58, 800  for,  placing  penalty 
nail  hosts  on  a  full-year  basis  -.+245,800 

Total  increase  for  Marketing' Research  and  Agricultural  • • 

Estimates  . .  i, ^ +1, 512,800 


Marketing  Services:  \ 

To  plahe  funds  for  penalty  mail  costs  for  the. Market  Hews . 

project  on  a  full— year  basis  ...  ‘t ....  i . . . . .  +94,500 

To  provide  for  more  effective  supervision,  particularly  at- ports, 
of  the  greatly  increased  volume  of  grain  inspections  by  licensees 
•  under  'the  Grain  Standards  Act  ..." . ..............  •  +52,650 


■  set,  where  feasible,  Y>y  increasing  fees  to  place  the  work  on  a 

more  nearly  self-supporting  basis  . . .  -483,950 

Reduction  in  amount  appropriated  for  cotton  classing  ....... —63,050 

-Decrease  due  t'o  curtailment  of  cotton  standardization  and 

•  tobaccfo  demonstration  activities  ..  *.  .....  •  ,  -24,425 

’Elimination  of  certain  activities  ’relating  to  .the  compilation 

1  and  dissemination  of  information  ’on  marketing  methods,  practices, 

•  and  processing  techniques  . . . . . .  -32,028 

Reduction  in  the  work  on  commodity  freight  rates  .  .  .  .  .. .  .  .  ...  ,  ,  -6,300 

•Reduction  .in  level  of  administration  of’  .Standard  Container  Acts, 

•  Federal  Seed  Act,  Packers  and  Stopkyar’ds  Act,,  and  Warehouse  Act  -56,950 

■  Net  decrease  for  Marketing  Services  ......... . .  ♦  .  -519*553 

Eet  increase  . . . . . . .  +993 * 847 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro j  ect 

1953 

1954 

( estimat ed) 

Increases 

or 

Decreases 

1955 

( estimated) 

1.  Marketing  research  and 

: 

agricultural  estimates: 

(a)  Mark  fit,  inp1  research  ...... 

$3*759,300  : 

$4,000,609 

+$1,100,000(1) 

$5,100,000 

(l)  Marketing  and  transport— 

ation  costs  . . . . . » . 

(687,952): 

(730,966) 

(+144,100) 

(875,000) 

(2)  Improving  and  evaluating 
product  quality  . . . . 

(1,108,994): 

. 

(1,181,000) 

(+225,000) 

(i,4o6,ooo) 

(3)  Market  organization, 

facilities  and  practices  .. 
(4)  Market  develonment  ..... 

(1,582,665): 

(379,689): 

(1,632,700) 
-( 40  5,400) 

•  (+432,300) 
(+298,600)- 

(2,115,000) 

(704,000) 

(h)  Economic  and  statistical 

analvsis  ................... 

866,007  : 

360,000 

+167,000(2) 

1,027,000 

(1)  Price,  supply  and  con- 

sumption  ,  c . . . 

(570,236): 

(86,819): 

.  (208,952): 

(597,000) 
<•'  (88,000) 

. (175,000) 

(+95,000)  . 
(+74,000) 

.  .  .  .(t-2,000) 

(692,000) 

(162,000) 

(173,000) 

(2)  Farm  income  . . 

(3)  Farm  population- . 
(c)  Crop  and  livestock 

estimates 

3,341,256  : 

3,842,200 

+245,300(3) 

4,083,000 

(1)  Field  crop  estimates 

and  reports  .............. 

(1,069,080); 

(1,263,800) 

(+26,200) 

(1,290,000) 

(2)  Fruit,  nut,  vegetable 

estimates  and.  reports-  ... . 

(520,317): 

(588,300) 

(+45,800) 

(634,100) 

(3)  Livestock  and  poultry 

estimates  and  reports  .... 
(4)  Dairy  estimate's  and 

(664,968): 

'  (735,000) 

(+150,600) 

(935,600) 

rop  or^t  s  os*  •  *  v  *•  f  f ' 

(5)  Agricultural  price 

■  (3S.5,.p6.): 

..(431,800) 

(+11,500) 

(443,300) 

estimates-  and  reports  . 

(6)  Farm  surveys  and  em~ 

,  (566., 2.4.5): 

.  (628.,  300) 

. . .  .(+10.,5PP). 

(638,800) 

ployment  estimates  and 
reports . . 

(75,060): 
,.  ,<60,1.50); 

(32,000) 

. , ,  .(,6.3.,  000) 

(+1,200) 

(33,200) 

<65,000) 

(7)  Co»ld  storage,  report.  . . .» 

Total,  Marketing,  research  and 

! 

agricultural  estimates  ...... 

7,966,563  : 

8,702,200 

+1,512,800 

10,215,000 

2,  Marketing  services.:  . -  . 

(a)  Market  news  service  ..... 

2,755*751  : 

3,421,500 

+94,500(4) 

3,516,000 

(1)  Cotton  and  cottonseed  .. 

( 2)  Dairy  and  poultry.  .  ... 

(344,992): 

(333,150) 

(,+5,900) 

(389.,  050) 

products . .  . . 

(341,639): 

(745,73s); 

(533,300) 

-(940,300) 

(+37,025) 

(+30,600) 

(625.325) 

(970,900) 

(3)  Fruits  and  vegetables  ... 

(4)  Grain,  hay,,  f.acd,.  etc.,.. ... 

.  ,( 108.,  281),; 

,..(162,075) 

(+4,575) 

(166,650) 

(5)  Leased  wire  servico 

(253,300): 

(268,500) 

—  — 

(268,500) 

(6)  Livestock,  meats  and  vrods  (739,198): 

(354,350) 

(+14,900) 

(869,250) 

(7)  Molasses  and  sugarcane-  „ 

• 

s  1  nxp  s  « • «  m  •  •  •  •*-©  * 

(8)  Naval  stores  . . 

.  (21,251): 

(17,967): 

(178,335): 

(23,175) 

(21,200) 

(180,450) 

(*4oo) 

(+150) 

(+950) 

(23,575) 
(a, 350) 

(181,400) 

(9)  Tobacco 

•  ( Cont  irnied  ‘  on  next  page ) 


i 
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• 

0 

1953  1 

■-  •  t 

c 

1954  . ! 

( estimated; * 

...  o 

Increases 

or 

Decreases 

1955 

( estima.tod) 

• 

6,176,174  8 

6,552,303  % 

. 

-550,803(5) 

6,002,000 

(1,345,192)5 

(2,397 >975); 

(-125,375)-. 

(2,272,600) 

3 

(305,660)! 

(237.053)? 

(-127,253) 

(109,200) 

(700,054)5 

(585,100)5 

(-233,350) 

(301,750) 

(1,442,544): 

« 

(l  ,  449',400)  5 

(+39,650) 

(1,539,050) 

• 

(151,623)5 

(132,675); 

(-19,225) 

(113,450) 

(33.872)’? 

•  (32,800)5 

(-5.975) 

(26,825) 

(105,684)':- 

(119,400)': 

(-62,950) 

(56,450) 

(15,974)5 

(19,600)5 

(-2,125) 

(17,475) 

(1,575,566)! 

(1,578,300)5 

(-13.600) 

(1,565,200) 

1  '  174,109  8 

167,300  5 

-6,300(6); 

161,000 

1,575,564  : 

1,571,450  £ 

-56,950(7)? 

1,514,500 

(253,730); 

(252,675); 

(-15.475) 

(237,200) 

• 

(9.13s) S 

• 

;  -  (9,500): 

(9,500) 

( 661,490) s 

t 

(653,250)5 

(-37.950)  ■ 

(620,300) 

(10,381)? 

(10,225)2 

(-125)  ;  (10,100) 

(640,825)5 

(64o*Soo)r 

(-3,400) 

(637,400) 

© 

43,600  5 

*  V 

50-000  : 

rm  L 

50,000 

10,730,193  ? 

Up 763 ,053  0 

-■-519,553 

11,243,500 

•  ^  0 

IS 

•  .  - '  •  .  - 

•  [  -  -  ]•  ‘ 

•V.  \  -  *  V-  •'  -•  • 

[1,344, 932]  ?,• 

[+170,301] 

1 

[1,515,233] 

'••••.  !t 

9 

18,69 6, 761  s 

•  0  - 

20,46*5,253  ; 

- 

+993,247 

21,453,500 

Project 


(b)  Inspection,'  grading  and  s 
classing;  and  standardiza-  i 
tion  . . o ...... c ......  o  o .  o .  o .  S 

(1)  Cotton  and  cottonseed  e? 

(2)  Dairy  and  poultry  i 

products  . . .  o  . .  c . , . . » .  g 

(3)  Fruits  and  vegetables  0l 

(4)  Grain,  including  Grain  : 
4  Standards  Act  „  „ .»,! 

■  (;5)  Livestock,  neats  and  .  : 

WO 0 -L  q  j  ^  0#  #  #’•  •  o  •  •  o  ft  9  ©  © "•  ' •'  0  0  c 

(6)  UavaL-  stores  <, ,  0*, .  ... . .4  i 

(7)  Rice*  Lay,  beans,  etcoe* 
(3)  Liquid  sugar,  sirups  ' 

and  molasses  „  *4* ...  .5 

(  9  )  Cb  aCC  0  ......  eoe.  ..*... 

(c)  Freight  rate  services  . 
u>  Regulatory  activities  . . .  s 

(1)  Federal  Seed  Act  «,«,■.*.  «•  *.  s 

(2)  Naval  stores  and  tobacco? 
expert  permit  s  *Vo-v.  .  S 

(3)  Packers  and  Stockyards  t 
AC  t  ...e.«..«.o.»oo.-..oo0?00 

(4)  Standard.  Container  Acts.! 

( 5)  -  Warehouse  Act 

( e)  Administration-  and  coot—  % 
dination  of  State  payments  0? 


Total-,  marketing  services  . .  110,730. 198 


Costs  under  Penalty  :Mail  Act  : 
(  P  .  L  .  2o6  )  £  .  .  j i  ;  b  m  A  o  a  *  k  t  t  *  •  ^ 


Total  available  or  estimate  0  .  a  IS-,-  696,761 


Transfers  in  1955  estimates  1  •  *'  s 

from!  ■  1  :.*•■■■■• 

"Agricultural  Marketing  Act,!  .■  : ■> 

Agriculture"  c. ............ 5-3*253, 521  £-3*510,475 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  3u-  s  : 

reau  of  Agricultural  3c 0—  :  : 

nomics". . . . 5-4,109,492 

-  ^Salaries  and  expenses,  3u-- s 
reau  of  Entomology  and  Rant? 

. ..  Quarantine,  Agricultural  5 

Research  Administration”  e&5  •'•131,707 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Bu—  ? 
reau  of  Plant  Industry,  ; 

Soils,  and  Agricultural  ; 

Engineering,  ARAir  -454,451 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Mar-: 

keting  Services"  . . 8-10,747,590 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate: - - » 


5-4,511,000  : 

•  f 

9  «■> 

•  o 

•  o 

c  o. 

•  U 

%  -162,963  s 

•  0 

•  II 

e  » 

a  *> 

9  • 

:  -467 , 640  t 

9  • 

kl,  813,175  8 
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INCREASES  AND  -DECREASES 
Marketing  Research  and  Agricultural  Estimates 

(l)  An  increase  of  $1,100,000  under  the,  project  ''Marketing  Research**  for 
additional  marketing  research  to  meet  urgent  marketing-  problems 0 

Reed  for  Increase:  Urgent  marketing  problems  created  by  recent  develop— 
ments  within  the  marketing  industry  are  being  accentuated  by  current 
cost  and  price  _ changes,  ■■'?)  ....... 

As  farmers  increase  their  output  from  available,  crop  land-/  and 
industry  develops  methods  for  better  utilization,  of  farm  products, 
market  operators  must  be  ready  to  assume  their  -share  of  -responsi¬ 
bility,,  .  Otherwise,-  the  advantages  accruing  'from  increased  produc-  . 
tion  and  improved  utilization  may  bo  dissipated  in  .the  distribution 
system,,  -  To  enable  marketing  agencies  to  carry  out  their  responsi¬ 
bilities,  increased  research  is  needed  to  develop  know— how  and 
provide  the  answers  to  questions  as  they  arise. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  more  pressing  marketing 
problems  -which  .need  attention  at  the  present  time  with  enumeration 
of  some  of  the  .specific,  studies  being  proposed?1 

a,  Reduction  of  costs  through  greater  economies  and  efficiencies 

in  marketing  and  transportation  operations  (+$1.44,100,)  e 

.  Marketing  the  products  of  the  Nation's  farms,  ranches,  and  groves 
,  requires  the  physical  handling  and  movement  of.  millions  of  tons  of 
commodities  each  year,,  Some  of  these  products  are  handled  as  many 
as  25  or  30  times  between  producer  and  consumer.  These  operations 
require  some  millions  of  workers  and  billions  of  man-hours  of  labor. 
Currently  the  labor  requirud  for  marketing  some  products  exceeds 
the  labor  necessary  to  produce  them*  Costs  incurred  in  getting 
farm  products  to  consumers  have  been  rising  in  -the  past  few  years, 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  increases  in  wage  rat c,s.  and  transportation 
rates-,  Eor  example3  average  hourly  earnings  of  food-marketing 
employees  were  IS  percent  higher  in  early  1953  than  in  early  1950 » 
and  were  S3  percent  higher  than  in  19^5°  The  continuous  sharp  rise 
in  wage  rates  in  food  marketing  reflects  rising  rates;  in  other 
segments  of  the  economy,  and  is  largely  outside  the  control  of 
food-marketing  agencies*  However,  the  large,  number  0-f  man-hours 
required  in  marketing  coupled  with  high  wage-  rates,  emphasizes  the' 
need  for  more  efficient  utilization  of  manpower  as.  a  means  of 
reducing  marketing  costs,  • 

The  increase  is  proposed  for  research  work  directed  toward  ways  of 
reducing  marketing  costs  through-  improved  handling,  packaging, 
processing,  storing,  shipping,  and  merchandising  of  farm  products. 
The  program  would  include  analyses  of  costs  end  xvays  of  reducing 
costs  and  improving  efficiency  in  (a)  the  packing  and  processing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  (b)  processing  of  mixed  feeds,  (c) 
manufacturing  textiles,  (d)  transportation,  (e)  handling  potatoes, 
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■beans,  and  peas,  (f)  processing  of  poultry,  oilseeds  and  animal 
fats,  (g)  shipping  containers,  (h)  dry  milk  packaging,  (i)  pre¬ 
packaging  of  perishable  products,  (j)  vacuum  and  hydrocooling  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  (k)  methods  of  assembling  milk  from 
farms  o 

be  Protecting  the  nutritive  value  and  other  desirable  qualities  of 
farm  products  and  preventing  waste  and  spoilage  in  marketing 

channels  ( +$ 225  ♦  000)  *» 

One  of  tho  most  pressing  problems,  particularly  in  this  period  of 
large  supplies,  is  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of  product 
quality  in  storage  and  other  channels  of  marketings  Tho  constant 
plague  of  insect  infestation  in  stored  grains  and  the  hazards  in 
the  use  of  new  insecticides  accentuate  the  need  for  more  effective 
controlo  Projocts  proposed  to  deal  moro  adequately  with  this  problem 
would  includo  (a)  tho  exploration  and  development  of  methods  other 
than  the  use  of  chemicals,  (One  method  which  shows  promise  is  the 
use  of  electric  energy „ )  (b)  the  development  of  a  rapid,,  reliable 
test  for  hidden  insect  damage,  (c)  studies  of  grain  handling  at 
country  elevators  to  determine  maximum  moisture  content  and  tempera*- 
ture  for  safe  storage,  (d)  the  adaptation  of  mechanical  aeration 
and  cooling  methods  for  controlling  moisture  movements  and  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  (e)  the  development  of  structural  forms  that  will  assist 
in  preventing  insect  and  rodent  contamination. 

Research  on  the  basic  post-harvest  physiology  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  would  be  expanded.  Studies  would  include  investigations  of 
respiratory  enzyme  and  carbohydrate  and  protein  metabolism*  Key 
components  that  control  energy  requirements  and  physiological 
reactions  would  also  be  isolated,  identified  and  their  function 
determined*  Basic  information  is  also  needed  on  the  rate  at  which 
fruits  and  vegetables  lose  moisture  during  various  conditions  in 
storage,  in  transit,  and  on  the  market.  Various  factors  such  as 
the  relationship  of  surface  exposed,  difference  in  vapor  pressure 
of  air  and  the  surface  cells,  and  velocity  of  air  movement  would  be 
determined*  Such  information  would  be  of  value  in  establishing 
equilibrium  humidities  for  fruits  and  vegetables  and  for  predicting 
the  buildup  of  humidity  within  packages  and  storage  rooms.  It 
could  also  be  used  by  refrigerating  engineers  in  calculating  heat 
load  from  moisture  added  to  the  storage  air  by  fruits  and  vegetables, 

Fairly  substantial  losses  to  producers  occur  from  bruising  of  live¬ 
stock  in  transit.  This  problem  must  be  studied  in  a  systematic 
way  to  determine  the  extent  of  damage  resulting  from  bruising  in 
loading  and  shipment  as  a  means  of  developing  methods  for  reducing 
such  losses  in  marketing  channels. 

The  marketing  of  improved  or  superior  farm  products  can  be  aided 
through  research  by  the  development  of  tests  and  methods  for 
rapid  and  reliable  determination  of  quality*  Dried  milk  products 
must  be  properly  heat  treated  to  be  suitable  for  baking  uses. 
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A1  though  currently  t^-is  is  one  of  the  largest  outlets  for  this 
product;  much  of  the  dried  milk  appearing  on  the  market' is  not  pre¬ 
pared  properly  for  “baking  use0  Work  on  the  development  of  a  quick 
test  for  baking  and  other  qualities  in  dried  milk  would  be  acceler¬ 
ated  to  provide  a  method  for  bakers  to  identify  dried  milk  suitable 
for  .  their  purpose,,  .  . 

Research  would  also  be  accelerated  in  developing  methods  to  identify 
superior  meat— type  hogs  in  marketing  channels,  to  reduce  excessive 
use  of,  feed  and  uneconomic  production  of  lard  and  greases,  and  pro¬ 
vide  consumers  with  leaner,  less  wasteful  meat®  Hog  breeders  know 
how  to  select  strains  of  lean-type  hogs  from  practically  any  breed. 

It  is  the' job  of  marketing  research  to  develop  this  information  for 
hog  producers  who  are  buying  breeding  stock,  and  to  work  with 
packers  to  determine  how  and  under  what  conditions  they  will  recog¬ 
nize  superior  meat— type  hogs  and  pay  premiums. for  them® 

. Objective  methods  also  need  to  be  developed  for  a  rapid  determination 
of  moisture  in  grains  and  seeds,  and  measurement  of  grain  shrinks  ye 
in  storage,  and  oil  content  and  characteristics  of  oilseeds* 

Improvements  in  ''Market  organization,  facilities  and  practices'1 
~R432,5QQ)p  .  .  \ 

Adjustments  within  the  marketing  system  are  needed  in  response  to 
technological  advances  in  processing,  handling,  and  distributing, 
and  to  changes  in  consumer  habits  and  customs,.  With  the  growth  of 
urban  centers,  market  facilities  have  to  be  relocated,  expanded, 
and  adapted  for  different  kinds  of  equipment®  Market  operators  need 
technical  assistance  and  guidance  directed  toward  more  efficient 
use  of  iabor  through  mechanization  and  work  simplification  and  con¬ 
serving  transportation  by  determining  advantageous  market  locations 
or  types  of  carriers® 

Additional  work  is  needed  to  broaden  the  scope  of  planning  new  market 
facilities,  to  improve  packing  and  loading  techniques . for  shipping 
perishable  products,  and  to  improve  refrigeration  methods  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  at  the  source,  in  transit, .and  at  the  market.  Stu¬ 
dies  would  be  . expanded  to  improve  the  methods,  equipment,  and  struc¬ 
tures  for  drying,  conditioning,  and  storing  grains,  seeds,  and 
feeds;  and  for  storing  fruits  and  vegetables,  nursery  stock,  and 
plant  material s0 

Investigations  would  be  made  of  automatic  egg  candling  devices  and 
improved  methods  of  packaging  fluid  milk  and  other  dairy  products® 

The  physical  and  economic  aspects  of  prepackaging  horticultural 
products,  animal  products,  ‘and  poultry  products  would  be  studied 
on  a  wider  scale® 

The  proposed  increase  would  also  provide  for  new  or  expanded  acti¬ 
vities  dealing  with  such  problems  as  the  influence  of  competing 
'fibers  On  wool  and  the  organization  of  the  wool  marketing  industry; 
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marketing  of  frozen  foods,  and  sugar  and  maple  products,  fats 
and  oils  and  oilseeds,  -  and  poultry  products;  dairy  plant  diversi¬ 
fications;  coordinated  selling  of  citrus;  and  a  survey  of  the 
frozen— food  locker  industry*. 

d*  Development  of  hew  or -expanded  domestic  markets,  particularly  for 

~  QQEimoditie's  in  surplus  supply  (+$29oV£00)  * 

Additional  information  is  needed  as  to  consumers  *  preferences  for 
"basic  foodstuffs  such  as  "bread,  meats,  and  eggs.  As  "bread-making 
formulas  have  changed  in  recent  years, '.'increasing  reports  of  con¬ 
sumer  dissatisfaction  with  the  flavor  and  texture  of  white  breads 
have  been  heard*  Consumption  of  wheat  per  person  has  been  declin¬ 
ing*  Preliminary  testing  has .indicated- four  types  of  white  bread 
•  that  are  clearly  discriminable  by  average  consumers*  In  coopera— 
tion  with  bakers1  organizations  it  is  planned  to  conduct  a  national 
survey  to  determine  consumers’  preferences  for  each -type  of  bread, 

'  This  information  will  be  used  by  the  baking -industry  to  determine 
the  types  of  bread  most  acceptable  to  consumers  by  regions,  and 
should  be  of  value  in  arresting  the  current  down-trend  in  wheat 
consumption,  • 

Studies  will  bemade  also  of  the  economic  feasibility  of  waste 
disposal  and  by-.-pro duct  utilization  for  poultry  and  egg  processing 
plants,  and  of  ways  of  .expanding  market ' outlets  for  fats  and  oils 
through  established  commercial  channels,  and  of  expanding  dry-milk 
uses*  Appraisals  will  be.  made  of  present  and  possible  new  domestic 
distribution  programs  with  the  object  of  determining  the  adequacy 
of  such  programs  ih  moving  surplus  agricultural  products  into  con¬ 
sumption  and  at  the  same  time  improving,  the  health  and.  nutritional 
standards  of -under— consuming  elements  of  the  population*  Intensive 
studies  of  methods  of  merchandising  agricultural  products  will  be  , 
begun,  with  the  object  of  aiding  marketing  firms. -in  stimulating 
•  purchases  and  consumption-  of  dairy  and.  other  agricultural  products 
in -abundant  or  .surplus  supply*  4.  ,  r.;  ...  ...  ..... 

( 2)  An  increase  of  $167,000  under  the  project  nDcononic  and  Statistical 

Analysis1'  to  strengthen  the  commodity  and  general  economic  outlook  analyses 

and  services  both  a.t  the  national  and  state  levels  and  to  improve  estimates. 

of  farm  production  expenses  and-  income,, 

Deed  for  Increase;  More  comprehensive  commodity  and  general  economic  out¬ 
look  analyses  and  services  and  improved  estimates  of  farm  production 
expenses  and  income  are  urgently  needed*  A  shift  to  a  buyer's  market; 
is  becoming  increasingly  apparent?  and  prices  in  some  parts  of  the 
economy,  particularly  in  agriculture,  are  being  subjected  to  increasing 
pressures*  In  order  to  maximize  returns  in  such  a  period  of  adjustment 
farmers  and  other  producers  of  farm  products  must  give  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  trends  and  outlook  for  specific  commodities,  farm  expenditures 
and  incorae0  Handlers  of  farm  commodities,  lending  institutions,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  farm  equipment  and  supplies,  governmental  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  farm  prices  and  income  or  with  the  status  of  the  economy 
generally  also  have  a  direct  interest  in  these  analyses  and  services* 
Such  information  is  essential  in  connection  with  local  agricultural 
outlook  work  carried  forward  by  the  State  extension  services* 
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Strength nned_ outlook  work  and  more  comprehensive  farm  income  data  are 
urgently  needed,,  Specifically,  more  information  is  needed  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  but  look  for  agriculture,-  on  the  outlook  for  specific  commodities, 
on  farm  expenditures  and  on  net  farm  income*  In  order  that  maximum 
reliance  may  he  placed  upon  the  decisions  of  individual  farmers  as  a 
means  of  adjusting  agricultural  production  and  meeting  various  produc¬ 
tion  cost  and  marketing  problems  which  are  increasingly  arising*  agri¬ 
cultural  outlook  work  on  commodity,  price  and  income  prospects  must  be 
strengthened  on  both  a  National  and  State  basis0  Farm  expenditure 
estimates  especially  need  to  be  strengthened  and  improved,  and  estimates 
of  farm  expenditure  and  net  farm  income  need'  to  be  developed  by  States 
as  well  as  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole0  Farm  income  estimates 
should  be  placed  on  a  comparable  basis  with  those  for  the  nonfarm  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  economy*  The  first  step  in  doing  this  would  b.e  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  improved  estimates  of  farm  expenditures  and  income  by  States0 
There  is  an  increased  demand  for  and  reliance  on  such  information*  More 
information  on  the  size  distribution  of  income  among  farm  families  and 
related  data  would  permit  more  meaningful  comparisons  between  the  income 
of  farm  people  and  that  of  other  occupational  groups* 

Plan  of  Works  At  the  national  level,  work  would  be  initiated  on  systematic 
development  of  uniform  methods  and  estimates  of  farm  production  expendi¬ 
tures  by  States  in  conjunction  with  the  existing  work  on  U„  S0  total 
farm  expenditures  and  net  farm  income,  and  on  monthly  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketings  by  commodities  and  States*  Increased  emphasis  would  be 
placed  on  basic  study  and  analysis  of  factors  affecting  commodity  price 
and  income  prospects,  with  greater  attention  to  regional  and  area  dif¬ 
ferences,,  Accordingly,  a  first  line  commodity  analyst  with  necessary 
assistants  would  be  assigned  to  each  major  commodity  group  or  closely 
associated  groups  to  analyze  the  factors  affecting  price  and  income 
prospects,  including  demand  for  farm  products.  Strengthening  this  work 
in  this  manner  would  provide  the  analytical  basis  for  improvement  in  the 
current  outlook  work  and  aid  in  the  heavy  service  work  related  to  these 
analyses.  It  will  enable  the  Department  to  give  much  better  service  to 
workers  in  the  State  Experiment  Stations  and  Extension  Services  who 
carry  primary  responsibilities  for  interpreting  commodity  price  and 
income  prospects  to  individual  farmer s0 

(3)  An  increase  of  ££45, 800  'under  th e_p roj  ect  11  Cron  and  1  ivestock  estimates11 
to  provide  new  basic  production  data  on  selected  commodities ,  and  in  addi¬ 
tional  areas  fahiuh  will  aid  producers  in  the  marketing  of  their  products* 

Need  for  Increase  and  Plan  of  Works  Buyers  and  sellers  — *  farmers,  pro¬ 
cessors,  shippers  and  other  handlers  —  need  considerable  statistical 
information  on  production  and  supplies  in  their  efforts  to  supply 
every  community  with  the  right  amounts  of  agricultural  commodities 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  throughout  the  year*  Much  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  being  made  available  in  the  form  of  crop  and  livestock  esti¬ 
mates  and  data  on  stocks  and  disappearances.  However,  more  statistical 
information  is  needed  and  has  been  recommended  by  the  Department  Advi¬ 
sory  Committees  and  urgently  requested  by  the  specific  industry  groups* 
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Weekly  Reports  on  Broiler  chick  placements  are  needed  in  additional 
areas  as  an  ail  in  marketing,,  Weekly  Broiler  Reports  on  Broiler  chick 
placements  and  other  pertinent  information  —  a  very  popular  type  of 
service  and  one  found  to  he  extremely  useful  as  an  aid  to  Broiler  mar¬ 
keting  —  now  covers  principal  producing  areas  in  l6  States,  or  about 
two— thirds  of  the  commercial  Broiler  production  in  the  U0  Sc,  The  weekly 
reports  enable  Broiler  producers  and  handlers  to  make  more  dependable 
analyses  of  tho  trends  in  placements  and  the  prospects  as  to  future 
mar ke  tings  e 

With  rapid  expansion  of  the  industry  into  new  areas  and  States  it  has 
Been  impossible  to  keep  the  coverage  abreast  of  the  newly  developed 
areas  and  enlarging  scale  of  nationwide  production©  It  is  planned  to 
extend  coverage  to  now  important  areas  which  have  grown  up  and  should 
Be  included  in  5  States  v/here  some  older  areas  have  Been  regularly 
reported,,  Substantial  Broiler  output  a].so  justifies  extending  the 
reporting  service  to  the  States  of  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania,,  South  Carolina  and  Washington*  < 

Statistics  on' cattle-on-feed  in  important  areas  are  not  now  avail  able* 

Quarterly  Gattle— on-l? eed  Reports  have  Been  developed  and  issued  for 
several  years,  on  a  pilot  Basis,  for  3  major  feeding  States  in  the 
Corn  Belt  -  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  —  and  similar  reports  were 
inaugurated  during  tile  past  year  in  California*  These  reports  furnish 
timely  indications  on  numbers  and  kinds  of  cattle  on  feed,  length  of 
time  on  feed,  weight  and  expected  marketings,,  The  reports 'for  the 
■  limited  areas  covered  have  Been  widely  used  By  cattle  growers  and  all 
others  concerned,  and  have  proven  their  worth  as  current  facts  upon 
which  to  Base  judgments'  in  adjusting ' feeding  operations  and  marketing 
plans* 

'The  demand  is  strong  to  provide  th.e  same  typo  of  reports  for  the 
guidance  of  the  cattle  industry  in  other  important  feeding  States 
in  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Western' States;  particularly  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Missouri Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Texas,  and" 

Arizona,, 

Expanded  reports  on  turkey  poult  placements  are  heeded  in  6  major  pro¬ 

ducing  States*  Provision  has  Been  made  to  conduct  the  necessary  Back¬ 
ground  surveys  on  the  capacity  and  output  of  hatcheries  producing  tur¬ 
key  poults,  in  preparation  for  the  establishment  of  monthly  reports  on 
number  of  poults  hatched  for  light  and  heavy  Breeds  separately,,  The 
survey  to  secure  complete  coverage  of  all  turkey  hatcheries  has  Been 
underway  the  past  several  months©  In  addition,  a  special  one-time 
survey  is  Being  made  of  the  December  1953  poult  production  in  7  States 
which 'probably  accounts  for  threo-f  ourths  of  the  December  hatchc  A 
report  on  this  survey  is  to  Bo  released  early  in  January  in  time  to  Be 
considered  By  turkey  industry  leaders  in  their  annual  meeting  in  making 
their  recommendations  to  the  industry  as  to  the  desirable  level  fer 
195^  turkey  production,.  Also,  in  conjunction  with  the  expanded  turkey 
reporting  program,  the  January  report  on  intentions  to  raise  turkeys 
and  the  report  on  Breeder  hens  on  farms  as  of  January  1  mil  provide 
separate  indications  on  light  and  heavy  Breeds,,  The  Breeder  hen  report 
mil  Bo  released  on  or  about  January  26,  or  an proximatcl.y  3  weeks  earlier 
than  heretofore* 
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A  more  adequate  and  timely  reporting  service  is  increasingly  needed 
by  turkey  producers  whose  marketing  pattern  had  been  substantially 
altered,  and  problems  thus  magnified,  by  the  introduction  and  rapid 
rise  in  production  of  the  Beltsville  White  Turkey,,  The  further  develop¬ 
ment  that  is  n  -d-d  to  round  out  the  reporting,  service  desired  by  turkey 
producers  as  an  aid  in  formulating  their  marketing  plans  is  the  issuance 
of  Weekly  Poult  Placement  Reports  for  at  least  the  major  turkey  fryer 
States*  These  would  be  similar  to  the  weekly  broiler  reports,  pro¬ 
viding  current  data  on  eggs  set  and  poults  placed  (including  inshipments), 
by  light  and  heavy  breeds,,  The  major  States  for  which  such  reports 
would  be  started  —  representing  about  75 of  the  United  States  turkey 
fryer  production  —  are  California?  Iowa$  Minnesota,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia, 

Forecasts  of  the  calf  crop  are  needed  by  livestock  groups,  livestock 
advisory  g reaps  have  for  some  time  been  emphasizing  the  need  for  a 
forecast  of  the  size  of  the  calf  crop,  by  States,  at  some  timely  point 
in  the  marketing  year,  as  well  as  an  earlier  estimate  of  the  calf  crop 
following  the  close  of  the  year*  At  present,  the  only  information 
available  on  calf  production  are  the  data  prepared  as  a  by-product  of 
the  annual  estimates  of  f arm  production  and  income  from  cattle  and 
calves  in  a  report  released  in  April0 

It  is  proposed,  to  ospond  the  scope  of  present  inquiries  and  provido 
an  adequate  basis  for  making  a  mid-year  forecast  of  the  calf  crop  for 
all  States  (to  bo  issued  late  in  June  or  in  July);  also,  to  expand 
and  accelerate  tho  analysis  of  end  season  reports  on  calf  production, 
and  furnish  a  special  summary  of  calf— crop  estimates,  by  States,  early 
in  March*  A  breakdown  between  milk  and  beef  calves  born  is  not  con¬ 
templated  in  either  of  tho  proposed  reports* 

Increased  use  of  vegetable  fat  in  certain  dairy  products  affects  market¬ 
ing  patternso  A  problem  of  growing  concern  to  ihe  dairy  manufacturing 
industry  is  the  increasing  use  of  vegetable  fats  as  a  substitute  for 
milk  fat  in  certain  dairy  products,,  The  use  so  far  has  occurred  mainly 
in  tho  production  of  frozen  desserts  but  has  also  extended  to  other 
products  such  a.s  cheese  and  canned  concentrated  milks*  In  1952,  a 
limited  pilot  survey  was  made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  frozen 
desserts  were  made  from  vegetable  fats  in  the  4  States  which  then  per*,, 
mitted  this  substitution  for  butterfat*  This  provided  a  partial  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  magnitude  and  the  spreading  tendency  of  the  practice* 

During  1953,  the  number  of  Stales  permitting  vegetable  fat  substitu¬ 
tion  more  than  doubledc  Advisory  groups  have  considered  the  situation 
in  relation  to  the  dairy  industry  and  feel  that  the  problem  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  serious  to  warrant  more  intensive  studyc  Initially,  it  is 
pro-posed  that  a  thorough  appraisal  be  made  of  the  location  of  produc¬ 
tion,  magnitude  of  output,  and  quantity  of  non-milk  fat  used  by  plants 
producing  foods  containing  vegetable  fats  and  milk  solids— non-fat ,  and 
to  issue  periodic  reports  on  the  quantities  produced  of  those  products 
utilizing  vegetable  fats. 
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Lack  of  statistics  on  the  summer  crop  of  potatoes  in  late-crop  States 
is  a.  handicap  to  orderly  marketing.  The  summer  crop  of  potatoes  in 
the  Northern  or  late- shlpp ing  Sta.tes  -  that  part  of  th'’  crop  grown  in 
about  20  of  these  States  for  marketing  in  the  period  July  through 
September  -  is  not  separately  estimated  but  is  included  in  the  total 
production  estimate  for  these  States,,  Without  any  reasonably  dependable 
measure  nf  the  size  of  the  summer  crop,  the  growers’  plans  for  market¬ 
ing  have  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  an  adequate  clue  to  the  actual 
competitive  supplies  of  late  potatoes  available  .for  marketing  in  the 
late  Fall,  Winter, _ and  Spring  months.  For  several  years,  the  growers 
•  in  Western,  midwestern,  and  other  late-crop  States  have  urged  that  they 
be  furnished  with  estimates  and  reports  that  will  segregate  this  summer 
segment  of  the  late  States’  production® 

The" 20  .late  States  mainly  concerned  account  for  considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  marketings  during  the  summer  months,  in  competition  with 
the  crop  from  the  intermediate  States0  It  would  be  costly  to  initiate 
summer-crop  estimates  in  all  20  late  States,  especially  in  those  having 
extensive  intermingling  of  early  and  late  variety  plantings  in  the- 
sane  areas „  Where  the  problem  is  mainly  one  of  estimating’  production 
in'  areas  that  concentrate  predominately  on  summer  crop,  an  initial- 
start  can  be  made  which  would  be  extremely  helpful0  The  undertaking’ 
on  this  basis  can  be  initiated  in  about  a  half-dozen  of  the  major 
States  concerned  -  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota.  -  which  account  for  about  half  the  summer  crop  produced  in 
the  20  late  States. 

The  increase  of  S2^-h,?00  under  this  project  includes  $5StS00  to  place 
penalty  mail  costs  on  a  full-year  basis®  These  -mailings  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  Questionnaires  sent  to  volunteer  reporters  for  their  use 
in  reporting  the  data  required  for  the  many  crop  estimates  and  fore¬ 
casts  and  the  distribution  of  completed  reports  to  reporters  and  others 
interested  in  the  data.  Absorption  of  these  costs  would  result  in 
inadequate  sampling  and,  therefore,  less  reliable  estimates. 

(^)  An  Increase  of  $9^, 500  under  the  project  "Market  news  service11-  for- 
placing  penalty  mail  costs  on  a  full-year  basis.  This  proposed  increase  - 
is  to  provide  for  mailing  market  news  reports.  The  absorption  of  the  cost 
of  mailing  market  news  reports  would  necessitate  the  closing  of  some 
offices  and  the  areas  around  them  would  neither  provide  nor  receive  the 
data  on  marketings,  produce  movements,  stocks,  and  prices  which  are  vital 
to  the  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities. 

(5)  ■  A  net  decrease  of  $550*S03  in  the  Inspection,  Grading  and  Glassing  and 

Standardization  project,  composed  of; 

a.  A  $4g5,95Q  reduction  in  -permissive  inspection  activities.  Fees 
are  charged  in  connection  with  all  of  these  activities  and  used 
to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  service.  This  decrease 
will  eliminate,  .in  most  commodity  projects,  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  inspections.  Where ■  f '■  s/’bl**,  fees  will  be - 
raised  to  make  the  service  as  nearly  selr— supporting  as 
possible. 
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"bo  Reduc  tion  of  $63  -  030  in  the  appropriation  for  cotton  classing*  The 
amount  remaining  for  cotton  classing  is  the  sane  as  that  originally 
'contemplated,  and  approved  in  the  appropriation  for  199^->  '  The  reduc¬ 
tion*  therefore?  represents  only  the  increase  administratively  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  work  from  savings  iii  other  lines  of  work  in  195^  in 
order  to  reduce  the  amount  it  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary  to 
1  advance  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 

Co  Reduction  1  of  ~$24f  429  resulting  from  some  curtailment  in  cotton  stand¬ 
ardization  and  tobacco'  demonstration  activities,,  This  nay 'result  in 
some  delays  in  the  distribution  of  copies  of. official  cotton  standards. 
Tobacco  demonstration  work  in  the  flue-cured  areas  will  be  curtailed, 

d0  A  decrease  of  $32,028?  in  activities  relating  primarily  to  the  compil¬ 
ation  and  dissemination  of  information  on  marketing  methods,  prac¬ 
tices.  and  -processing  techniques 0  The  savings  are  expected  to  be 
effected  primarily  from  completion  of  the  study  of  securing  informa¬ 
tion  on  plant  capacities  cf  the  meat  packing  industry  to  correlate 
livestock' slaughtering  and  meat  production  in  the  various  areas,  and 
a  substantial  reduction  in  preparing  and  distributing  educational 
materials  and  farmers'  bulletins  as  well  as  in  programs  dealing  with 
improving  the  efficiency  of  processing*  storing,  transporting,  and 
distributing  poultry  and  egg  products-, 

g0  An  increase  of  $92*690  to  provide  for  more  effective  supervision , 
particularly  at  por-us,  of  the  gx eatly  increased  volume  of  grain 
inspections  by  licensees  under  eh*?  Grain  Standards  Acb,  Through 
other  adjustments  anticipated  within  the  inspection  and  grading 
project,  an  additional  $37 j 000  is  expected  to  be  made  available 
for  this  Work,  making'  a  total  increase  of  $SSs000c 

Deed  for  Increase;  The  Department  has  recently  received  reports  and  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  quality  of  grain  in  shipments  to  foreign  countires.  This 
is  damaging  U0  Sc  foreign  commerce  in  grain*,  This  situa-tion  is  in  part 
due  to  tho  serious  decrease  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  administration  of  the  Grain  Standards  Act  resulting  from 
the  continuing  decrease  in  the  number  of  personnel  available  for  super¬ 
vision  of  licensed  inspect ors.  With  the  outlook  for  continued  high 
production  of  grains  and  the  need  for  foreign  markets  for  surplus  U*  S0 
grain,  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  correct  this  situation,, 

Grading  is  mandatory  for  most  grain  sold  by  grade..  Under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  U»  Su  Grain  Standards  Act*  all  grain  sold  by  grade  and 
moved  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  from  or  to  an  inspection  point, 
must  be  inspected  and  graded  by  an  inspector  licensed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,,  The  Department  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  grading 
activities  of  the  licensed  inspectors  to  insure  reasonable  accuracy  and 
uniformity  in  the  application  of  the  standards  established  by  law,  and 
must  handle  appeals  made  from  the  grades  determined  by  the  licensed 
inspectors,,  Appeals  are  made  by  buyers,  sellers,  or  other  interested 
parties  who  believe  their  grain  has  been  improperly  graded  by  the 
licensees* 
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Inspections  fry  licensees  have  doubled  since  194l,  Federal  supervision 
over  the  work  Of  licensees  (measured  in  nan— years)  has  declined  hy 
about  9  percent  since  1941,  due  principally  to  higher  operating  costs. 
During  the  sane  period,  the  number  of  inspections  by  licensees  has 
almost  doubled— from  1,268,121  in  194l  to  2,24l5S92  in  1953?  an&  the 
proportion  of  licensees'  inspections  Federally  rap-ervis ed  (including 
appeals)  has  decreased  from  15  percent  to  only  9  percent,,  Of  neces¬ 
sity,  ;the  appeals  work  is  given  priority  and  during  peak  periods  on 
appeals  at  certain  markets,  little  or  no  time  remains  for  other  super¬ 
vision,  Appeals  have  increased  from' 56,900  in  I94l  to  S6,ll6  in  1953* 
Both  buyers  and  sellers  look  to  the  Federal  grain  supervisor  for  as¬ 
surance  that  the  proper  grade  is  placed  upon  their  commodities,  With 
the  lessening  of  Federal  supervision  their  confidence  in  the  licen¬ 
sees'  grades  lessens  and- they  .call  more  frequently  for  appeal  inspec¬ 
tions,  This,  in  turn,  further  increases,  the  workload  of  the  Federal 
staff  to  a  point  where  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with  all  requests 
and  further  decreases  the  number- of  personnel  that  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  supervision -of  licensed,  inspect  or  s0v 

"  -  ■  ,  ,  .  '  t 

Improper  grading  affects  costs  to  government  end  to  commercial  exporters. 
This  situation  could  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  cost  to  the  Government 
of  operations  under  the  price  support  and  export  programs j  as  well  as 
costs  to  commercial  exporters.  Supervision  of  the  inspection  of  cargo 
grain  its  extremely  important  by  reason  of  the  large  quantities  involved 
and  their  value0  Cargo  shipments  via  coastwise,  lake  and  inland  Water¬ 
ways  are  unloaded  at  destinations  within  the  United  States,  Failure  to 
assign  the  same  grade  at  point  of  loading  and  discharge  means  serious 
financial  loss  and  disruption  of.  forward  contract  obligations.  Faulty 
grading  on  cargo  lots  moving  in  export  reflects . seriously  and  unfavor¬ 
ably  in  foreign  .markets' -on  U„  S,  overseas  trade.  Evidence  of  this 
situation  was  vividly  presented  at  a  meeting  held  recently  in  .Madrid, 
Spain  in  connection  with  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.,  It  is 
believed  that  the  sharp  decrease  in  U,  Sc  grain  exports  results,  in  part, 
frdm  this  dissati sfaction*  ...  ’ 

Inspection  and  supervision  is  necessary  at  both  carlot  unloading  and 
cargo  loading.  It  is  particularly  important  that  the  correct.,  grade 
be  assured  on  grain  for  export  because  appeal  grading  is  not  possible 
after  the  grain'  is  loaded  on  a  ship.  With  flaxseed  around  $4,00  per 
bu, ,  a  1  percent  dockage  loss  on  an  average  cargo  would'  represent  a 
loss  of  approximately  $12,000,  With  wheat  at  $2,25  per  bu, ,  a  1  per¬ 
cent  dockage  loss  would  mean  an  average  cargo,  loss  of  $7*500,  Accord¬ 
ingly,  adequate  supervision  of  cargo  inspection  should  be  available  at 
the  time  of  loading3  > 

Department  employees  at  42  locations  are  unable  to  adequately  supervise 
licensed  inspections  at  25$  points.  There  are  157  markets  throughout 
the  country  where  official  inspection  is  maintained  by  licensees  of 
the  Departments  Producers  and  merchandisers  who  ship  their  grain  by 
grade  to  and  from  these  inspection  points  are  required  by  law  to  have 
their  grain  officially  graded.  Inspection  service  is  available  also 
at  101  additional  or  designated  points  upon  request.  These  designated 
points  are  serviced  by  inspectors  located  at  the  nearest  of  the  157 
inspection  points.  The  Department  maintains  35  District  offices  and 
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7  sub-offices  to  supervise  the  work  and.  handle  the  appeals  originating 
at  the  above  253  point s.  To  meet  changes  in  the  grain  marketing  pattern 
during  recent  years;  Federal  employees  have  been  shifted  from  one  point 
to  another  for  maximum  efficiency.  Tne  available  man-power  is  now  so 
thinly  spread,  that  further  moves  would  only  shift  the  problem  from  one 
point  to  another. 

Situation  particularly  acute  at  ports0  Houston,  Texas  has  grown  con¬ 
siderably  as  a  grain  shipping  porto  In  1953?  a  total  of  50,518  inspec¬ 
tions,  including  .285  cargoes,  were  made  and  the  supervisory  employees 
at  Galveston,  district  headquarters  for  Houston,  were  unable  to  handle 
the  increased  vorkloadc  The  port  of  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  which  is  also 
in  the  G-alveston  district,  is  rapidly  becoming  an  active  export  market 
and  more  Federal  supervision  of  inspections  is  urgently  needed  at  this 
porto  The  new  grain  elevator  under  construction  at ' Corpus  Christi 
(also  in  the  G-alveston  district)  will  further  increase  the  workload 
in  that  district,  A  similar  situation  exists  at  the  ports  of  Mobile, 
Alabama,  and  Norfolk,  Virginia  where  inspections  in  1953  were  9,254  and 
9,386,  including  153  and  167  cargoes,  respectively.  Inspections  at 
these  points  are  supervised  from  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore,  respectively. 

The  increase  would  be  used  primarily  to  strengthen  the  supervision  of 
grain  inspections  at  ports  where  the  need  is  most  acute. 

(6)  A  decrease  of  $6,300  in  "Freight  Pjato  Service11  to  be  effected  by  the 
elimination  of  one  commodity  transportation  specialist  and  distributing 
the  work  to  the  5  remaining  specialists  in  other  commodity  fields. 

(7)  A  decrease  of  $56,950  in  the  marketing  regulatory  activities  composed  of: 

a.  $15,475  "by  curtailing  interstate  activities  under  the  Federal  Seed 

Act.  Apparent  violations  of  the  interstate  provisions  of  the  Act 
are  reported  by  State  seed,  employees  to  the  Department  for  investi¬ 
gation  and  the  initiation  of  legal  proceedings  where  necessary. 
Investigations  of  these  reported  violations  will  be  reduced, 

b 0  $37 >950  by  curtailing  supervision  of  markets  posted  under  the 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  This  will  result  primarily  from  clos¬ 
ing  the  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  offices  and  transferring  responsi¬ 
bility  of  posted  yards  in  these  territories  to  other  stations. 

c»  $125  by  curtailing  travel  to  container  factories  for  testing  con¬ 
tainers  for  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Standard  Con—  ' 
tainer  Acts* 

d“  $3 , 400  by  delays  in  filling  vacancies  which  occur  in  connection 
with  administrat ion  of  the  TJ0  S&  Warehouse  Act. 
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...  CHANGES-  II  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  propose  new  appropriation  items  for  marketing  research  and 
service  as  follows  (new  language  underscored)? 

Eor  expenses  necessary  to  carry  on  research  and  service  to  improve 
and  develop  marketing  and  distribution  relating  to  agriculture  as- 

■  authorized  "by  the"  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  i'^46  (7  Ua  S0 C„ 

I62I--I627)  and  "other  laws,  including  the  administration  of  narke t— 

ing  regulatory' acts  connected  therewith? 


Marketing  research  and  agricul tural  est imates*  '  For  research  and 
development  relating  to  agricultural  marketing  and  distribution, 
for  analyses  relating  to  farm  prices, ■ income  and  population,  and 

, demand  for -farm- products;  and  for  crop  and' livestock  estimates; 

■  $167215 f 000 ii  Provided ?  That:' no  part  of  the  funds  herein  appro— 

...  •  printed  shall  he  available  for  any  expense '  incident  to  ascertain¬ 
ing,'  collating?  or  publishing  a  report  stating  the  intention  of 
farmers  as  to  the  acreage  to-be  planted- in  cotton ,  0 r ,  for  esti- 

■  mates  of  apple  production  for  other  than  the  commercial . crop. ■ 

■  'Market-lag-  Services;  For  services  relating  to  agricultural  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution,  for  carrying  oub  regulatory  acts  connected 
therewith,  and  for  administration  and  coordination  of  payments  to 
States;  ~$llg243f  5Q0'7  inciudiiig  not  to  exceed  $25? 000  for  employ-  • 
mont  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  -per  diem,  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentenpe  of  seetion~706('a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  ig44  (5  Ui-STc* 

57^)7  as  amended  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2?  1946  (5 

U a  So  Or-  55a.)  ,  in  carrying  out  section  26iXa)"  to  201(17) ,  inclusive, 
of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  .of  1932  ( 7  U.ShC* 

•  129ir  an^~  section  203(j)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946* 

This  hew  language  proposes  the  consolidation  into  one  main-head  appropria¬ 
tion)  the . marketing  research  and  service  work  formerly  carried  on  in  five 
bureaus  of  the  Department  under  five  separate  appropriations.  The  pro¬ 
posed  appropriation  would  consist  of  two  sub-appropriations? 

I?  Marketing  Research  and  Agricultural  Estimatesc  Under  this  item,  work 

conducted  would  includes 

(a)  All  of  the  marketing  research  and  agricultural  estimates  formerly 
carried  on  by  the  Department  under  the  •  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946,  except  (l)  research  relating  to  marketing  of  forest 
products,  (2)  studies  of  foreign  competition  and  trade,  (3) 
certain  research  items  closely  associated  with  farm  production 
problems  or  related  to  on— farm  handling,  transportation  and  storage 
of  agricultural  products  which  will  be  provided  for  under  the 
appropriation  for  the  Agricultural  Research  Service* 

(b)  Other  marketing  research  formerly  provided  for  under  ’’Marketing 
Services”  in  the  195^-  Appropriation  Act  and  research  on  off— farm 
handling,  transportation  and  storage  of  agricultural  products, 


including  investigations  of  insect  infestations  of  off-farm 
stored  products  formerly  performed  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Administration© 

(c)  All  the  work  formerly  conducted  under  the  appropriation  for  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics p  except  that  relating  to  research 
on  farm  management  and  costs  (including  local  farm  labor  studies) t 
land  economics,  and  agricultural  finance,  which  are  included  in 
the  estimates  for  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,, 

(d)  The  cold  storage  report  formerly  included  in  the  market  news 
financial  project  of  ''Marketing  Services'*,, 

2*  Marketing  Services,  This  item  would  cover  all  of  the  work  formerly 
conducted  under  Marketing  Services,  except  (1)  Marketing  research, 

(2)  the  cold  storage  reports,  and  (3)  cotton  ginning  and  processing 
research  and  the  administration  of  the  Insecticide  Act  which  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  proposed  appropriation  item  for  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,,  The  Marketing  Services  sub-appropriation  will, 
therefore,  include  the  Market  Hews  Services  developing  and  revising 
standards  of  quality  for  all  farm  products  and  providing  an  inspection, 
classing  and  grading  service  for  the  application  of  these  standards  on 
any  agricultural  product  at  any  place  in  the  marketing  process  where 
the  service  is  requested;  freight  rate  assistance  through  participation 
in  the  behalf  of  producers  and  other  groups  in  formal  cases  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  othor  regulatory  bodies,  and  in 
informal  negotiations  with  carriers  and.  groups  of  carriers;  and  the 
administration  of  marketing  regulatory  laws©  It  would  also  include 
the  work,  formerly  financed  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
appropri  at  ion ,  of  (1)  developing  and  revising  grade  standards  for 
certain  commodities,  (2)  obtaining  equitable  and  reasonable  freight 
rates  and  satisfactory  transportation  services  for  farm  supplies,  fish 
and  shell  fish,  through  informal  negotiations  and  through  participation 
in  formal  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  other 
regulatory  bodies,  (3)  conducting  seed  schools  to  assure  greater 
uniformity  In  sampling  and  testing  seeds  and  the  interpretation  of 
test  results,  and  (4)  demonstrating  and  encouraging  the  adoption  by 
retailers  and  wholesalers  of  improved,  methods  of  handling  and 
merchandising  foods©  The  administration  and  coordination  of  the  work 
under  the  x>roposed  new  appropriation  item  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  ’’Payments  to  States,  Territories  and  Possessions” 
will  also  be  financed  from  this  sub-appropriation. 

The  provisos  contained  in  the  ’’Marketing  Research  and  Agricultural  Estimates" 
sub— appropriation  were  formerly  carried  under  the  appropriation  "Economic 
investigations,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics© "  The  special  employment 
authority  contained  in  "Marketing  Services"  for  freight  rate  service  was 
formerly  contained  in  the  item  "Marketing  Services*" 

This  consolidation  and  grouping  under  one  item  of  all  programs  dealing  with 
marketing  is  intended  to  continue  existing  authorities  for  this  work*  This 
consolidation  will  provide  for  the  concentration  in  one  appropriation  of 
funds  formerly  carried  in  several  appropriations.  This  will  permit  increased 
emphasis  on  agricultural  marketing  activities  which  is  urgently  needed. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  research  and  service 
to  improve  a.nd  develop  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
commodities.  The  functions  are  divided  into  two  subappropriations  as 
follows: 

1.  'Marketing  Research  and  Agricultural.  Estimates 

2 .  Marke ting  Se rvi ce  s . 

Each  subappropriation  is  further  divided  into  financial  projects. 
Current  activities,  progress,  and  current  programs  under  each- project 
arc  described  below-. 

MARKETING  RESEARCH  AED  AGRICULTURAL  ESTIMATES 
I.  Marketing  Research 

Cur  re  nt  Activities  s : 

Marketing  Research  provides  for  the  study  and  investigation  of  (a) 
transportation  rates  and  costs  and  marketing  facilities,  equipment 
and  handling  methods;  (b)  the  biological,  physical,  and  economic 
aspects  of  measuring,  maintaining,  and  improving  product  quality; 

(c)  trade  in  specific  agricultural  commodities,  including  measure¬ 
ments  of  costs  and  margins,  market  organization  and  practices, .and 
improvement  in  market  information;  and  (d)  the  uses  and  market 
acceptance  of  new  and  established  agricultural  products,  techniques 
for  analyzing  consumer  market  behavior,  market  potentials,  and 
methods  of  merchandising. 

The  research,  involving  cooperation  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  is  designed  to  benefit  all  of  the  major  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  groups  and  as  many  of  the  other  commodities  as  possible,  and 
to  provide  research  at  each  stage  of  marketing,  such  as  in  assembly 
points,  terminal  or  central  markets,  wholesale  and  retail  markets. 

The  essential  objective  of  the  program  is  to  increase  the  efficiency 
with  which  agricultural  products  are  taken  in  the  raw  state  from  the 
farm  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  consumers  in  the  forms,  at  the  times, 
and  in  the  places  desired  by  consumers.  With  the  achievement  of  this 
objective  benefits  accruing  to  farmers  from  increased  production  and 
better  utilization  of  farm  products  will  not  be  dissipated  in  the 
distribution  system. 

The  work  is  classified  into  the  following  broad  fields-: 

1.  Marketing  and  transportation  costs:  To  provide  information 
on  costs  and  relative  efficiency  which  will  identify  areas  where 
more  productive  follow-up  research  can  be  conducted,  and  to  provide 
a  basis  for  constructive  educational  and  service  work,  studies  are 
made  of  marketing  and  transportation  costs  and  factors  influencing 
operating  efficiency  of  the  different  units  in  the  marketing  system. 
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2.  Improving  and  evaluating  product  quality:  To  improve 
quality  and  acceptability  of ~ farm  products  and' to  lower  marketing 
costs,  studies  are  made  of  ways  to  reduce  waste  and  spoilage,  in¬ 
cluding  better  storage  methods;  and  new  devices  and  methods  are 
developed  to  make  rapid  determinations  of  product  quality  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  grades  and  standards  is  appraised. 

3.  Market  organization,  facilities  and  practices:  To  develop 
improvements  in  market  operations,  studies  are  made  of  structures, 
facilities,  equipment  and  methods  to  obtain  more  efficient  use  of 
labor  through  mechanization  and.  work  simplification;  to.  conserve 
transportation  by  determining  advantageous  market  locations  or  types 
of  carriers;  and  to  ascertain  changes  in  market  organization  best 
suited  to  new  products  or  types  of  distribution  being  introduced  in 
agricultural  commerce  and  trade, 

U.  Market  development:  To  assist  in  providing  new  and  expanded 
domestic  market  outlets  for  agricultural  products,  studies  are  made  to 
determine  market  potentials,  the  economic  aspects  of  expanded  outlets 
for  new  or  established  products,  the  economic  feasibility  of  waste 
disposal  and  by-products  utilization,  consumer  preferences,  new  market 
outlets  through  distribution  programs,  and  methods,  procedures,  and 
practices  to  improve  the  merchandising  of  agricultural  products. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress:  ■ 

1.  Factors  affecting  changes  in  cost  of  marketing  form  foods_ reported. 
Factors  affecting  changes  in  marketing  costs  and  their  influence  on 
the  division  of  consumer  expenditures  between  farmers  and  marketing 
agencies  were  reported  regularly  in  The  Marketing  and  Transportation 
Situation*  Costs  of  marketing  farm  foods  continued  to  increase  during 
the  last  year  and  prices  received  by. farmers  have  declined.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  retail  prices  of  farm-food  products  during  the  first  half 

of  IS- '53  averaged  only  slightly  lower  than  for  the  first  half  of 
1952  despite  a  decline  of  more  than  five  percent  in  the  average 
prices  of  farm-food  products 9  As  indicated  by  regular  reports,  the 
retail  cost  of  the  market  basket  of  farm  foods  bought  by  the  average 
city  family  declined  from  an  annual  rate  of  :)1, 01 5  in  the  first  half 
of  19^2  to  ''1,000  in  the  first  half  of  1953*  During  this  same  period, 
charges  for  marketing  these  foods  increased  from  an  annual  rate  of 
5UQ  to  353 0  while  the  amount  received  by  farmers  for  these  foods 
declined* 

2,  Factors  responsible  for  reduced  consumption  of  milk  discovered, 

A  study  recently  completed  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  was  aimed  at  dis¬ 
covering  some  of  the  major  factors  responsible  for  reduction  in  per 
capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk  which  had  continued  over  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  results  of  this  study  provide  fluid  milk'  producers  and 
distributors  with  information  concerning  the  nature  of  competition 
from  dry  milk  solids  and  some  of  the  conditions  that  must  be  met  to 
minimize  such  competition.  Although  this  study  was  designed  to  be 
primarily  of  value  to  the  Memphis  market,  it  served  as  a  pilot  study, 
testing  methodology  and  approach  for  larger  studies  being  planned 
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which  Yri.ll  be  geographically  broader  in  scope  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  ways  of  increasing  milk  production  and  consumption 
over  a  broader  area*  The  approach  used  in  these  studies  is  an 
attempt  through  market  information  obtained  from  marketing  re¬ 
search  to  provide  industries  whose  products  are  in  surplus 
supply  with  a  means  of  developing  and  expanding  markets  for  their 
products* 

3*  Better  methods  of  handling  apple s  reduce_  costs*  The  cost  of 
handling  boxed  apples  at  packing  and  "storage  houses  in  the  North¬ 
west  can  be  reduced  more  than  one-third  by  the  adoption  of  improved 
methods  and  equipment  developed  under  contract  by- the  Washington 
State  Apple  Commission*  In  addition,  the  improved  methods  help  to 
reduce  bruising  and  deterioration  of' the  fruit*  Using  assumed 
labor  cost  rates  for  purposes  of  comparison  only,  it  was  found  that 
various  methods  now  in  use  ranged  in  cost  from  $31*65  to  $50 . 52  per 
1,000  boxes  of  fruit*  The  findings  are  applicable  in  any  major 
apple -growing  region, 

U*  Work  on  frozen  concentrated  apple  juice  assists  sp  pie  industry* 

The  work  on  frozen  concentrated  apple  juice  has  been  of  consider¬ 
able  assistance  to  the  apple  industry  of  the  Northwest*  At  least 
two  plants  are  manufacturing  juice  for  commercial  distribution  and 
plans  are  under  way  for  cooperative  operation  of  a  frozen  concentrated 
juice  plant.  The  reports  on  this  project  received  honorable  mention 
by  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  American  Marketing  Association  as 
an  outstanding  piece  of  marketing  work  undertaken  by  Federal  personnel. 

5«  Transporting  cherries  in  water  pays  off  in  better  quality  and_ 
reduced  costs*  Studies  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  show  that  cherries  hauled  in  water  from 
orchard  to  canning  plant  retain  their  original  quality  to  a  higher 
degree  than  those  hauled  in  lugs.  Cherries  are  cooled,  there  is 
less  mechanical  damage,  drained  weights  before  and  after  canning 
are  higher,  and  cost  of  handling  from  the  orchard  to  the  cannery 
is  reduced* 

6.  Improved  maturity  standards  for  peaches* '  An  objective  maturity 
standard  for  Alberta  peaches— consisting  of  a  pressure  test  reading 
of  16  pounds  on  the  pared  cheeks— has  been  developed  to  supplement 
present 'maturity  measures,  which  are  based  to  a  large  degree  on 
judgment,  Use  of  this  maturity  standard  by  inspectors,  shippers, 
and  growers  will  help  keep  immature  peaches,  which  do  not  ripen 
with  good* flavor,  off  the  market  and  make  possible  the  delivery  of 
riper  and -better  quality  peaches  to  consumers. 

7 •  Improved  equipment  reduces  labor  in  sorting  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Packing  houses  can  reduce  labor"  required  in  sorting  and  grading 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  adopting  recommendations  for  improving 
sorting  tables  to  provide  the  proper  speeds  of  movement  and  rota¬ 
tion,  and  the  proper  number  of  rows  for  maximum  efficiency  of 
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inspectors.  In  packing  house  tests,  using  specially  built  equip¬ 
ment,  man-hour  reductions  ranged  up  to  75>  percent.  The  work  was 
done  under  contract  by  the  University  of  California. 

8.  Improved  practices  reduce  spoilage  ana  deterioration  of  potatoes. 
Results' oF  the  studies  oF  spoilage  in  marketing  early  Irish  potatoes 
in  the  Southern  States  show  the  amount  and  kinds  of  damage  and 
deterioration  in  handling  and  marketing  potatoes  from  the  time  of 
digging  until  offered  for  sale  in  retail  stores  in  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia,  Sufficient  information  has  been  released  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  enable  it  to  make  several  changes  in  digging  and  handling 
practices.  The  study  pointed  out  specifically  where  and  why  damage 
occurred  from  the  field  to  the  packing  shed,  and  afforded  sufficient 
information  for  action. 

9.  Solution  suggested  for  erratic  butter  prices  at  country  points. 
Terminal’  butter  markets  usually  underquote  the  market  for  butter  in 
the  Worth  Central  Region,  according  to  a  study  of  the  pricing  and 
marketing  of  butter  at  country  points.  The  present  system  of 
premiums  and  discounts  from  terminal  market  quotations  establishes 
butter  prices  at  country  points  in  an  erratic  and  illogical  pattern. 
The  study  suggests  solutions  for  the  problems  investigated  which, 

if  adopted  by  the  industry,  could  have  important  impacts  upon  the 
efficiency  of  butter  marketing  and  upon  returns  to  creameries  and 
dairy  farmers, 

10.  Ruction  markets  as  livestock  outlets  in  the  Southern  region. 
Approximately  two -thirds  of  the  slaughter  cattle'  a  ricT  calves^ 
three-fifths  of  the  slaughter  hogs,  and  four-fifths  of  the  slaughter 
.sheep  were  sold  by  farmers  through  auction  markets  as  shown  by  a 
study  of  auction  markets  as  livestock  outlets  in  the  Southern 
region.  Terminal  markets  are  also  important  for  cattle,  as  are 
direct  sales  to  local  dealers  and  local  packing  plants  for  hogs. 
Auctions  also  provide  an  important  outlet  for  feeder  annuals, 
taking  one-half  of  the  feeder  cattle  and  one-third  of  the  feeder 
pigs  sold  by  Southern  farmers, 

11.  Livestock  auctions  in  the  Western  States,  Primarily  within 
the  last  ten  years,  livestock  auctions  have  become  the  most 
important  outlet  for  cattle  in  the. .Wes tern  States.  This  decentral¬ 
ization  has  contributed  to  a  lessening  of  market  information  re¬ 
garding  relative  values  and  most  favorable  outlets.  The  study 

has  focused  attention  on  the  need  ranchers  have  for  more  adequate 
market  information,  particularly  on  feeder  cattle.  A.  rancher 
making  two  or  three  local  sales  a  year  is  at  a  disadvantage 
dealing  with  buyers  who  make  a  life-time  business  of  judging 
cattle  values. 
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12.  Marketing  hogs  by  carcass  weight  and grade.  A  study  of  market¬ 
ing  hogs  by  carcass  weight  and  grade  has  demonstrated  that  hog 
carcasses,  can  be  graded  objectively  and  that  this  would  permit 
producers  to  be  paid  for  their  hogs  in  line  with  the  value  of  car¬ 
casses.  The  study  has  stimulated  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  possible 
improved  methods  of  pricing  hogs  in  which  the  consumers’  distaste  for 
fat  cuts  and  excess  fat  in  pork  cuts  and  his  preferences  for  more  lean 
cuts,  such  as  hams  and  pork  chops  with  a  minimum  of  fat,  can  be  more 
effe.c.tivoly  carried  to  the  farmer  through  the  pricing  system.  Such 
a  pricing  system  would  give  farmers  an  incentive  to  produce  hogs 
which  would  yield  more  of  the  higher  priced  lean  cuts  and  less  lard, 
a  surplus  product  increasingly  difficult  for  packers  to  dispose  of. 

13*  Damage  to  wheat  by  rice  weevils  occurs  before  infestation  is 
apparent.  The  importance- of  avoiding  losses  of  stored  grain  by 
preventing  build-ups  of  insect  pests  is  demonstrated  by  recent 
laboratory  tests  with  wheat,  which  indicate  that  rice  weevils  do 
most  of  their  damage  before  the  infestation  becomes  apparent.  CLean 
wheat  was  infested  with  rice  weevil  larvae  and  weighed  at  weekly 
intervals  until  development  of  the  weevils  was  completed.  Infested 
kernels  lost  20  percent  of  their  original  weight,  but  this  loss  was 
five  times  the  weight  of  the  emerged  adult  weevils.  Sixty-eight  per¬ 
cent  of  the  loss  occurred-  during  the  first  28  days,  during  which 
there  was  no  outward  evidence  of  infestation. 

li|.  Survey  of  floral  and  horticultural  production  and  marketing  aids 
industry.  survey  of  the  trends  in  production  and  marketing  of 
floral  and  horticultural  crops  is  providing  much  needed  information 
onr  the  main  sources  of  supply,  principal  market  outlets,  and  agencies 
and  channels  through' which  the  products  move  from  producers  to  con¬ 
sumers.-  This  information  is  aiding  the  industry  in  planning  its 
sales  promotional  work  in  this  increasingly  important  field. 

15>.  Use  of  liquid  sugar  in  processing  reduces  costs  of  production. 

A  study  of  the  use  of  liquid  sugar  in  food  processing  plants  showed 
that  many  processors,  using  200,000  pounds  or  more  of  sugar  per  year, 
can  save  an  average  of  2.91  per  ton,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  '16. 
per  ton,  by  changing  from  crystalline  to  liquid  sugar.  These 
savings  xrould  ’result  from  sharp  reductions  in  labor  requirements, 
the  elimination  of  certain  steps  in  processing,  and  lower  prices 
for  liquid  sugar  than  for  crystalline.  It  was  found  that  liquid 
sugar  is  usable  in  all  the  major  types  of  sugar-containing  processed 
foods— by  bakers,  confectioners,  bottlers,  sirup  blenders,  dairy 
plants,  ice .  cream  manufacturers,  earners  and  others. 

16.  Improved  facilities  developed  for 1  additional  terminal  markets. 
Impi’oved  and  modern  facilities  we  re"  recently"  placed  in  operation  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.j  Hartford,  Conn.';  ft.  Loais,  Mo.;  and  Boston,  mass. 
Additional  facilities  are  in  various  stages  of  planning  or  con¬ 
struction  at  Jacksonville,  Tex,;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Savannah,  Ga.;  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Houston,  Tex.;  and  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
liherever  new  facilities  have  been  constructed,  labor  and  handling- 
costs  have  been  reduced,  market  quality  of  products  has  improved, 
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and  products  move'  more,  rapidly  and  in  larger  volume  to  the. mutual 
benefit  of  producers,  handlers,  and  consumers. 

17*  hew  method  of  sampling  eggs  re-coi.miended.  The  egg-breaking 
industry  can  "cut"  costs  and"  provide  higher  quality  liquid  eggs  by 
adopting  a  faster  and  cheaper  method  of  sampling.  A  recent  study 
showed  that  the  sampling  of  liquid  eggs  can  be  done  more  economically 
and  quickly  at  the  churn,  where  the  product  is  mixed  before  freezing, 
than  by  drilling  samples  from  the  frozen  product.  Results  of  the 
test  can  be  obtained  at  least  72  hours  earlier,  making  it  possible 
to  make  adjustments  in  processing  at  once,  rather  than- threw  days 
later. 

18.  Study  of  cottonseed  crushing  indicates  most  efficient  type  of 
mill.  The  prepress-solvent  type  of  cottonseed  oil  mill-  usually™ 
returns  the  largest  net  profit  per  ton  of  seed  processed,  according 
to  a  study  of  the  four  major  mill  types.  If  there  should  be  an 
industry-wide  change  to  prepress-solvent  extraction,  the  supply  of 
cottonseed  oil  would' be  increased  •  by  approximately  11  percent  as 
a  result  of  higher  extraction  rate.  These  and  other  findings  in 
the  study  provide  a  guide  to  mill  owners  in  making  necessary 
changes  or  improvements  in  their  plants,  as  well  as  to  those 
building  new  plants. • 

19*  Basic  guide  issued  for  locating  and  correcting  inefficiencies 
in  cotton  warehouses.  ,,  "Cotton  Handling  Guide"  for  the  use  of 
managers  and"  foremen  of  cotton  warehouses  was  issued  as  a  result 
of  several  studies  of  methods  and  equipment  for  handling  bales. ■ 

This  provides  a  basic  guide  for  managers  in  locating  inefficiencies 
in  their  operations  and  putting  into  effect  practices  that  effect 
savings  in  labor  and  in  costs.  Studies  of  warehouse  operations- 
showed  that  the  labor  requirements  for  many  individual  operations 
could  be  reduced  by  half  or  more.  Hue a  back-breaking  labor  could 
be  eliminated  by  the  wider  and  more  effective  use  of  material s- 
handling  equipment,  and  often  by  the  mere  rearrangement  of  working 
practices  without  additional  equipment.  The  handbook  tells  how 
to  recognize  the  signs  of  relatively  low  efficiency  and  high 
cost  in  cotton  handling  and  how  to  cure  the  trouble.  Use  of 
recommended  practices  has  become  widespread  in  the  industry; 
savings  undoubtedly  are  large,  although  it  is  impossible  to  compute 
them  accurately,  * 

20.  Improved  methods  save  manpower  and  time  in  handling  baled  cotton. 
A  study  of  the  weighing"  of  baleH~cotton~ in"  warehouses  showed  that 
the  use  of  the  portable  platform  dial  scalo  could  reduce  the  weigh¬ 
ing  crew  from  6  men  to  2  men,  as  compared  with  weighing  on  the 
widely  used  beam  scale.  In  addition,  the  portable  scale  saves  20 
percent  or  more  of  the  time  required  to  weigh  a  bale -by  the  be  are  scale 
method,  thus  relieving  a  bottleneck  in  the  cotton  handling 
operation.  A  study  of  me thorns  of -stacking  baled  cotton  in  ware- 
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houses  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  method  by  which  3  men  can 
perform  the  work  usually  done  by  k}  without  undue  fatigue,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  saving  of  about  25  percent  in  man-hours  and  labor  costs. 

21,  Seed  cotton  can  be  stored  for  extended  periods,  Seed  cotton 
can  be  stored  Jor  extended  periods  when  it  contains  less  than  15 
percent  moisture,  without  injury  to  the  grade,  spinning  qualities, 
milling  properties,  or  viability  of  the  seed,  as  shown  by  a  recent 
study.  It  was  found  that  the  practice  of  drying  wet  seed  cotton 
in  storage  with  hot  air  is  too  expensive  to  be  practicable,  but 
the  circulation  of  cool  air  through  the  cotton  can  prevent  heating 
and.  reduce  the  moisture  content  when  cotton  with  more  than  lit  per¬ 
cent  moisture  is  stored. 

22,  Large  grain  losses  result  from,  deterioration  and  spoilage  and 
through  inefficient  handling'  practices.  Surveys  of  the  grain¬ 
handling  and  storage  facilities  of  the  Piedmont  area  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  showed  that  losses  through  deterioration  and  spoilage  of  grain 
through  inefficient  handling  practices  were  very  large.  It  was 
found  that  annual  savings  of  more  than  5? 000, 000  could  be  effected 
by  the  provision  of  better  storage  and  handling  facilities  and  some 
improvement  in  handling  methods;  and  that  the  savings  in  five  years 
would  be  enough  to  meet  the  entire  cost  of  providing  modern,  ef¬ 
ficient  facilities  for  the  area.  Similar  conditions  are  known  <to 
prevail,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  some  other  grain-growing 
areas, 

23,  Improvements  in  tung  proce s sing  and  marke ting  pra c ti ce s 
suggested,  The  tung  nut  industry  has  substantially  greater  capacity 
than  is  necessary  to  process  the  crops.  The  average  period  of  oper¬ 
ation  for  the  two  seasons  studied  was  only  136  days,  although  some 
mills  operated  as  many  as  12?  more  days  per  season  than  did  other 
mills.  Costs  also  varied  widely.  On  the  basis  of  the  study,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  industry  could  place  itself'  on  a  sounder 
basis  by  providing  storage  capacity  large  enough  to  permit  more 
extended  operation  during  the  year;  by  working  to  reduce  those  costs 
which  are  above  the  average  for  the  industry;  by  cautiousness  in  in¬ 
stalling  new  capacity  until  the  supply  of  tung  nuts  increases  enough 
to  make  more  adequate  use  of  present  capacity,  by  combining  the  pro- 
cessihg  business  with  such  activities  as  growing  tung  nuts,  manu¬ 
facturing  tung  oil  products,  and  other  allied  or  similar  types  of 
operations, 

2U.  Sales  increased  when  grapes  were  displayed  in  both  prepackaged 
and  bulk  form.  In  a -recent  study,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
volume  of  sales  of  Thompson  Seedless  Grapes  in  the  retail  stores 
studied  was  greater  when  . grapes  were  displayed  in  both  prepackaged 
and  bulk  form  than  when  they  were  displayed  in  bulk  or  in  the 
packages  alone.  The  study  was  undertaken  to  learn  whether  sales  of 
grapes  could  be  increased  by  prepackaging  and  whether  efficiency 
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could  be  increased  through  a  reduction  in  waste  and  spoilage 
losses*  which  are  mainly  due  to  shattering  of  grapes  from  bunches 
caused  by  handling  by  the  customers 3  The  additional  cost  of  pre¬ 
packaging  grapes  in  cellophane  bags  was  approximately  offset  by 
a  reduction  in  the- waste  and  spoilage  losses0  The  stores  in 
which  grapes  were  sold  from  a  combination  display  (both  bulk  and 
in  bags)  had  sales  increases  ranging  from  8  to  59  percent*  with 
an  average  increase  of  18  percent. 

25.  Economics  of  wool  grease  recovery  studied.  A  contract  study 
soon~~to~be~ Complete d~will  -provide  information  on  the  economics  of 
wool  grease  recovery  in  the  United  Eta  to s*  Wool  grease*  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  wool  scouring  process,  has  been  a  problem  in 
pollution  of  streams  and  yet  is  a  useful  component  for  lubricants* 
anti-oxidant*  cosmetics*  water  repellents*  and  many  other  uses* 
This  study  will  provide  basic  data  on  costs  of  alternative  methpds 
of  recovery  or  waste  disposal  of  wool  grease  to  guide  the  industry 
as  anti-pollution  control  laws  become  more  stringently  enforced* 
Additional  data,  may  be  obtained  from  this  for  physical  research 
into  new  uses  and  methods  of  recovery*  refinement  and  use  of  wool 
grease* 

•'  II «  Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis 


Cur re nt  A ctivitie s : 

This  project  covers  the  gathering*  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
information  on  agriculture  as  a  whole  and  for  specific  items*  in-  • 
eluding  many  statistical  series  relating  to  farm  income,  prices* 
population  and  labor*  and  agricultural,,  situation  reports  for  im¬ 
portant  crops  and.  livestock  products* 

Selc c te d  example so f  recent  pro gre ss  5 

1.  Prices  received  by- farmers' in  1953  averaged  around  10  percent 
below  19’52"  reflecting  record  supplies  of  'farm  products  and  a 
sharp  curtailment  in  foreign  demand  for  United  States  farm 
productSo  Prices  of  beef  cattle  and  potatoes  declined  substantially 
while  prices  of  hogs  and  eggs  averaged  higher  than  in  1952.  TJith 
only  a  small  decline  in  prices  paid  b_  farmers*  the  parity  ratio 
averaged  92  in  1953  compared  with  100  a  year  earlier.  Price 
support  programs  tall- -continue to  cushion  the  impact  of  large 
supplies  on  pin.ee s  of  farm  products  in  1955.  Grower  prices  are 
expec.ed  to  hold  near  current  levels  and  with  cost  rates  to 
farmers  stabilizing*  the  cost-price  squeeze  in  agriculture  is  j 
not  likely  to  be  intensified  significantly  in  1955* 

2.  Crop  production  this  year  was  down  somewhat  from  1952  but  with 
increased  production  of  livestock  products  total  farm  output  was 
very  close  to  the  record  1952  production.  Supplies  of- most  farm 
products  are  exp.,  cted  to  continue  large  in  1955  and  carryover 
stocks  of  some  commodities  may  increase  further0  Acreage  rostric- 
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tions  on  some  crops  nay  reduce  total  crop  output  in  19 55  even 
though  most  diverted  acreage  is  used  for  other  crops. 

Farmers*  cash  receipts  from  marketings  Ip ten  months 

of"  1953  totaled  .  25,7 billion ,  five  percent  less  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  last  year,  k-  five  percent  increase  in  the 
total  volume  of  marketings  was  more  than  offset  by  lower  average 
prices.  It  is  expected  that  total  cash  receipts  for  the  year  as 
a  whole  will  be  down  about  four  or  five  percent  from  1952, 

Total  livestock  receipts  in  the  ten-month  period  were  $15  .1 
billion,  down  eight  percent  from  last  year,  but  crop  receipts  of 
&10.6  billion  were  only  two  percent  lower  than  in  1952,  L  decline 
of  lU  percent  in  cash  receipts  from  meat  animals,,  due  mainly  to 
lower  prices  of  cattle  and  calves,  accounted  for  most  of  the  drop 
in  total  livestock  receipts.  Dairy  receipts  were  down  6  percent, 
but  receipts  from  poultry  and  eggs  were  10  percent  higher  than 
last  year.  Receipts  from  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  most 
fruits  were  equal  to  or  above  last  year,  but  receipts  from  cotton 
and  vegetables  were  considerably  lower, 

3*  k  comprehensive  handbook  on  Consumption  of  Food  in  the  United- 
States  shows  the  changes  that  are  occurring  in  the  food  market 
and  provides  a  basis  for  evaluating  further  trends  in  the  demand 
for  food  in  tjie  United  States,  The  level  cf  food  consumption  per 
person  is  now  about  12  percent  higher  than  in  the  prewar  years, 
1935-39 .  Uhile  the  long-time  trend  in  per  person  consumption  of 
potatoes  and  cereal  products  continues  downward,  sharp  increases 
are  occurring  in  consumption  of  margarine,  frozen  fruit  juices 
and  vegetables. 

5*  The  Commodity  Situation  Reports  which  cover  alii  of  the  major 
groups  of  farm  products  have  been  continued  with  special  emphasis 
on  forecasts  and  long-run  outlook  for  various  commodities.  Two 
special  projects  which  have  been  undertaken,  involved  (1)  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  information  for  hearings  on  foreign  trade  in  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  (2)  a  -Department-wide  review  of  price  support  policy 
for  agricultural  commodities. 

(a)  Sharp  changes  in  the  cattle  situation  have  been  followed 
closely  and  the  outlook  lor  the  future  appraised  carefully.  In 
reports  and  in  talks  before  State  and  local  groups,  producers 
have  been  kept  informed  of  the  most  likely  trends  ahead.  The 
rate  of  cattle  slaughter  in  1953  has  been  so  large  as  to  provide 
a  supply  of  beef  for  consumption  of  75  pounds  per  person,  2  pounds 
above  the  previous  record  of  73  pounds  consumed  in  1909*  It  has 
also  been  large  enough  to  bring  to  an  end  the  5-year  expansion  in 
numbers  of  cattle  on  farms.  This  points  to  no  further  increase  in 
beef  supplies  per  person  and,  provided  demand  for  beef  remains 
strong,  to  more  stability  in  cattle  prices. 
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(b)  Continuing  analyses  of  economic  developments  in  the 
dairy  industry  were  made  and  transmitted  to  members  of  Congress, 
Idrainistrators  of  government  programs  and  the  general  public. 
Attention  was  concentrated  on  developments  causing  high  level 

milk  production,  change  in  utilization,  and  magnitude  of  government 
price-support  purchases.  Lower  beef  cattle  prices  and  restricted 
acreages  of  some  crops  point  to  comparatively  large  milk  output 
for  some  time  to  come.  Output  in  1953  will  be  second  only  to  the 
120  billion  pounds,  produced  in  1955» 

(c)  The  egg  price  outlook  is  favorable  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1951  with  egg  prices  likely  to  be  only  slightly  below  a  year 

‘earlier*  This  re  fie  cts  poul  tryrn.cn 1  s  restraint  in' expanding  opera¬ 
tions  despite  favorable  . egg-feed  price  relationships.*  Broiler 
prices  also  are  likely  to  continue  satisfactory  to  producers. 

(d)  Continued  analyses  were  made  of  the  current  situation  and 
outlook  for  food  grains.  Several  appraisals  were  made  of  proposed 
price  support  plans  for  wheat.  With  a  wheat  cro'p  of  1,163  million 
bushels  for  1953*  a  carryover  of  562  million  and  small  imports,  the 
supply  of  wheat  for.  the  1953-55  marketing  year  is  estimated  at 
1,730  million  bushels.  Domestic  consumption  is  estimated  at  about 
700  million  bushels  which  leaves  more  than  a  billion  bushels  for 
exports  and  stocks.  Exports  in  the  1953-55  marketing  year  vail  be 
substantially  below  317  million  bushels  in  1952-53  and  carryover 
stocks  are  expected  to  increase  sharply.  Farmers  voted  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for  the  1955  crop  but  supplies 
will  continue  large  in  the  1955-55  marketing  year*  ‘ 

(e)  During  the  past  year  major  attention  has  been  given  to 
(1)  differences  in  supplies  of  foed  grains  by  areas,  (2)  the 
important  role  of  price  support  programs  in  the  feed  situation, 

(3)  the  influence  of  changes  in  feed  supplies,  livestock  prices, 
and.  livestock  numbers  on  pr:‘  ces  and  utilization  of  feed  grains,  and 
(5)  changing  relationships  between  prices  of  various  feeds.  Total 
supplies  of  fe.,d  grains  and  other  concentrates  for  1953-55  arc 
slightly  larger  than  last  year  and.  5  percent  above  the  1956-50 
average.  Further  slight  decline  is  expected  in  the  number  of 
grain-consuming  animal  units.  The  1953  production  of  feed  grains 
appears  fully  adequate  for  1953-55  requirements  and  may  leave  a 
little  larger  carryover  at  the  close  of  the  season* 

(f)  A  statistical  bulletin  on  American- Egyptian  cotton  and 
a1  supplement  to  Statistics  on  Cotton  and  Related  Data,  were 
published.  New  data  on  the  production  of  ’cotton  gray  goods. in 
the  interwar  years  were  collected.  Disappearance  of  cotton. in  the 
1953-55  crop  year  vail  probably  be  about  the  same  as  in  1952-53* 
Exports  in  1953-55.  may  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  1952-53  and 
domestic  mill  consumption  may  be  sunewhat  smaller  than  the  1952-53 
figures  of  3.0  and  9^5  million  bales,  respectively.  The  estimated 
carry- in  stock  of  5»2  million  bales  on  ^..ugust  1,  1953#  compares  to 
2.8  million  a  year,  earlier  and.  the  estimated  carry-out  stock  is 
about  9  million  bales* 
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5.  The  continued  decline  in  agricultural  prices,  ■which  has  been 
underway  for  almost  3  years,  brought  increasing  interest  in  farm 
income  estimates  published  regularly  in  the  Farm  Income  Situation* 
Faria  operators1  realized  net  income  in  1952  was  13»5~ billion 
dollars,  8 ' pe rce nt  lower  than  in  1951*  The  decline  in  net  income 
was  the  result  of  a  3  percent  increase  in  farmers'  production 
expenses  along  with  a  slight  decline  in  their  gross  income. 
Tentative  estimates  for  1953  indicate  that  realized  gross  farm 
income  was  about  U  percent  lower  than  in  1952,  with  production 
expenses  down  only  slightly.  As  a  result,  farmers'  realized  net 
income  is  down  about  a  billion  dollars  more  in  1953*  Thus,  farm 
operators'  income  in  1953  was  about  U  billion  dollars  less  than 
in  19U7,  the  postwar  peak,  and  about  the  same  as  in  1950.  Since 
farm-family  living  costs  remain  high,  this  means  that  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  farmers  '  net  income  is  lower  than  in  any  year  since 
19lL.  The  outlook  for  1 951  is  for  small  declines  in  both  gross 
income  and  expenses,  with  net  income  and  its  urchasing  power 
likely  to  hold  fairly  dose  to  their  1953  levels. 

6.  Economic  trends  and  their  effect  on  agrlc  Iture  are  appraised 
currently  in  the  Demand  and  Price  Situation.  Economic  activity, 
employment  and  consumer  incomes  were  at  record  levels  in  1953 
despite  some  shading  off  in  the  last  half  of  the  year.  Government 
demands  on  the  economy  rose  moderately  from  1952  with  larger  out¬ 
lays  for  national  security  programs  and  increased  spending  by 
State  and  loval  Governments.  Business  investment  spending  also 
rose  moderately  and  consumer  buying  increased  substantially  in 
response  to  higher  incomes.  No  marked  change  in  domestic  demand 
for  food  and  other  agricultural  products  appears  likely  in  1951* 
Demands  on  the  economy  for  defense  programs  and  for  business 
investment  may  be  somewhat  less  next  year  than  in  1953  but  consumer 
income,  bolstered  by  the  reduction  in  income  taxes,  and  the  demand 
for  food  should  remain  fairly  close  to  1953  rates.  Foreign  takings 
of  United  States  farm  products  were  sharply  reduced  in  the  1952-53 
marketing  season  from  the  levels  of  recc-nt  years.  In  the  coming 
year  exports  are  likely  to  be  maintained  near  current  rates* 

7.  Revised  historical  series  covering  total  farm  population  of 
the  United  states  for  1910  to  1919  we re~ prepared" and  issued  as  a 
Census- RhE  publication*  Comparable  series  of  farm  populatibn 
estimates  for  geographical  subdivision  were  prepared  also,  and 
work  is  being  done  on  estimates  of  movements  to  and  from  farms 
for  these  divisions  for  use  in  analysis  of  regional  problems. 

(a)  A  report  from  the  Hatching  Ltudy  of  schedules  of  the 
population,  housing  and  agriculture  .  censuses  of  1950  has  been 
published  in  cooperation  with  the  Census  Bureau.  This  presents 
data  on  the  population,  income  and housing  characteristics  of 
farm-operator  households  Joy  economic  class  of^farm.  70  percent 
of  the  population  in  farm- ope rat or  households  lived  on  commercial 
farms  in  1950,  the  remaining  30  percent  on  part-time,  abnormal  or 
residential  farms.  Both  the  age  of  the  operator  and  the  age  of 
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the  members  of  the  household  affect  the  productivity  of  the  farm 
and  consequently  its  economic  class.  Those  farm- operator  house¬ 
holds  least  able  to  support  a  large  number  of  dependents  have 
the  largest  ratios  of  persons  in  the  dependent  ages  to  persons 
in  the  working  ages. 

(b)  Several  publications  have  resulted  from  work  on  the 
cooper? tive  North  Central  Regional  Population  Project.  In  Ohio, 
for  example"  the  Statens  population  increased  2h3kJ00  through 
net  migration  and  796,000  through  natural  increase  between  19  h0 
and  1950.  Rural  areas  had  a  net  population  gain  due  to  migration 
of  226,000  between  19h0  and  1950  while  urban  population  had  a  net 
gain  of • only  18,0C03  The  pattern  of  increase  in  rural  areas, 
however,  indicates  a  strong  suburbanization  movement  of  population 
in  counties  which  have  large  cities  or  arc  adjacent  to  such  .counties, 
rather  than  an  increase  in  rural-farm  population. 

8.  In  analysis  -was  made  of  the  hired  farm  labor  force  oi_195£ 
with  special  information  on  migratory  workers.  The  number  of 
farm  wage  workers  continued  to  decline  and  was  lower  than  in  any 
year  since  19)46.  Year-round  farm  laborers  averaged  tl,  700  in 
cash  wages  in  1952.  There  were  about  U50, 000' domestic  migratory 

■workers  during  the  year.  The  majority  of  these  workers  travelled 
relatively  short  distances^  only  22  percent  went  more  than  300 
miles  from  home  to  get  work, 

9.  Studies  were  made  with  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  in  Connecticut, 
Wisconsin  and  Texas  on  farmers  *  retirement  plans  and  provisions 
'for  old  age.  Host  farmers  in  the  areas  surveyed  expected  to 

depend  primarily  on  their  farm  investment  as  a  source  of  income 
in  old  age.  Only  about  half  of  the  farm  operators  interviewed 
in  Connecticut  and  Texas  believed  that  they  will  have  enough 
income  to  live  on  if  they  retired  in  old  age,  and  about  Ip  percent 
'in  T’isconsin„  Between  50  and  70  percent  believed  that  farming 
provides  no  more  security  in  old  age  than  other  occupations. 

10.  k  national  survey  was  made  in  June  1953  to  obtain  information 
on  the  employment  redistribution  of  veterans  who have  served  in 
Korea.  Special  attention  was'  given  in  the' analysis  to  what  nas 
happened  to  veterans  who  were  living  or  .working  on  farms  at  the 
time  that  they  first  entered  the  service.  The  occupational  trend 
of  Korean  veterans  was  away  from  agriculture.  ,  Half  of  the  veterans 
who  were  agricultural  workers  before  they  entered  the  service 
shifted  to  employment  in  industry  after  their  discharge.  Only  a 
third  of  the  preservice  workers  from  agriculture  returned  to 
farming,  hi together  there  were  1,900,000  men  as  of  June  1953  who 
were  Korean  veterans. 
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III*  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates 


Current Activities : 

Basic  statistical  and  economic  data,  relating  to  food  and  agriculture 
are  gathered,  analyzed  and  published,  including  acreages,  yields, 
production,  stocks,  values  and  utilization  of  farm,  crops;  numbers, 
production,  value  and  utilization  of  livestock  and  livestock  pro¬ 
ducts;  and.  such  related  data  as  prices  received  and  prices  paid,  by 
farmers*  Thousands  of  far.  ers,  processors,  merchants,  and  others 
serve  as  volunteer  reporters  and  these  reports  are  supplemented  by 
field  observations  of  the  Department ’s  statisticians  and  other  data 
to  provide  the  many  estimates  and  reports  issued  for  public  informa¬ 
tion*  A  schedule  showing  the  release  dates  for  the  reports  issued 
in  calendar  year  1953  follows. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

1.  Funds  were  made  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1954  to  provide 
for  research  leading  to  the  improvement  of  crop  and  livestock  esti¬ 
mates.  A  series  of  pilot  cotton  surveys  was  started  immediately  in 
Mississippi  and  North  Carolina.  Using  mail  surveys  with  follow-up 
visits  to  samples  of  nonrespono.ents,  estimates  of  planted  and 
harvested  acreages,  yield  forecasts,  and  reported  production  from 
these  surveys  are  being  compared  with  indications  from  regular  mail 
surveys  and  other  sources.  Cooperative  work  has  also  been  carried 
on  at  the  statistical  laboratories  at  North  Carolina  State  College 
and  at  Iowa  State  College.  In  North  Carolina, studies  have  begun 
the  use  of  objective  plant  measurements  and  objective  measurements 
made  by  farriers  for  improving  forecasts  of  cotton  yields.  In  Iowa, 
studies  have  aimed  to  learn  how  much  error  may  be  present  in 
farriers’  reports  of  com  acreages  and  production  because  of  the 
way  farmers  arrive  at  those  figures. 

Objective  methods  of  forecasting  and  measuring  yields  are  also 
under  study.  Vork  has  also  been  started  in  cooperation  with  the 
Census  Bureau  to  test  the  possibilities  of  sample  census  enumera¬ 
tions  for  collecting  firm  data.  Pilot  surveys  in  Virginia  and  Utah 
are  providing  information  on  sampling  and  operational  problems* 

A  panel  of  consultants,  consisting  or  statisticians  and  agricultural 
economists  from  outside  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
formed  to  review  this  work  and  to  make  recommendations  for  future 
studies* 

2.  To  meet  an  increasing  demand,  the  estimates  of  Alfalfa  and 
red  clover  seed,  production  have  been  broken  down  to  indicate  the 
leading  varieties  of  sec  decertified  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  grasslands  program.  Analysis  of  the  1951  crop  showed  that 
the  production  of  certified  alfalfa  seed  of  improved  varieties 
represented  nearly  one-filth  of  the  total  alfalfa  seed  crop, 
compared  with  a  little  over  one-tenth  in  1950.  Information  re¬ 
garding  prospective  production  of  certified  seed  of  improved- 
varieties  is  now  included  in  the  forecast  reports  for  these 
seeds. 
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3*  Because  of.  the  increase  in  runner  type  peanuts  in  the  South¬ 
east,  estimating  procedures  have'  had  to  be  altered'  and  adapted 
in  order  to  follow  the  upward  trend  in  yield  per  acre  of  this 
type  of  -  peanuts.  .  Special  trend  charts  have  been  prepared,:  and 
State  inspection  data  -are  used  to  check  upon  the  level  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  3  main  producing  areas— the  Virginia- Carolina,  the 
Southeast,  and  the  Southwest#  '  ■  .  . 

U#  A  revision  of  the  commercial  vegetable  estimates  was  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  period  1939-51^  This  involved-  a  'Jarger  definition 
of  coverage  for  these  estimates,  .to  include  local  market  supplies 
produced  .in  areas  adjacent  to  large  cities  and  towns  and  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  production  of  new  areas  and  States  for  2? 
vegetables  and  also  for  2  added  crops— broccoli  in  10  States  and 
brussels  sprouts  in  2  States.  -  - 

£.  One  of  the  major  problem  areas  in  livestock  estimates  deals 
with  the  trends  in  the.  number  of  farms  and  farms  keeping- the 
.'different  species  of  livestock.-  *.  Between  census  years,  informa¬ 
tion  is  lacking  on  yearly  changes  in  farms.  As  a  step  toward 
solving  this  problem,  questions  on  the:  number  of  farms  keeping 
livestock  and  poultry  were  added  to  the  September  Acreage  Survey 
by  Rural  Hail  Carriers  on  a  test  basis  in  several  States,  vhich 
will  provide  information  on  yearly  changes  in  the  percentage  of 
all  farms  keeping  different  species  of  livestock. 


6.  A  study  was  made  on  the  adequacy  of  the  present  methods  used 
in  making  estimates  of  f arm  slaughter  of  hogs  in  face  of  the 
marked  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the- use  of  locker  plant 
facilities  and  home  freezers.  The  Institute  of  Statistics  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  carried  out  this  project,  using 
an  area  interview  survey  on  a  pilot  basis  to  obtain  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  acquisition  and  disposition  of  hogs,  where,  when, 
and  by  whom  hogs  were  butchered,  use  of  freezer  facilities,  etc» 

7#  An  intensive  study  of  the  seasonal  trend  in  laying  flocks  is 
being  undertaken  to  determine  the  monthly  pattern  of  size  limits 
for  farm  flocks*  Ilcnthly  reports  from  general  crop  reporters 
are  being  tabulated  in  20  States.  The  seasonal  changes  shown  by 
these  flocks  will  provide'  the  basis  for  revising  size  flock  * 
limits  in  current  and  future  monthly  samples  of  laying  flocks. 

8.  A  new  statistical  series  on  poultry  meat  production  on  a 
ready-to-cook  basis  was  developed  and  published  for  the  first 
time  in  1 953*  The  background  data  beginswith  193U  and  the 
current  estimate  of  poultry  meat  is  shown  monthly  along  with 
estimates  for  the  red  meats.  The  series  was  developed  from 
existing  data  on  monthly  marketings  of  chickens  and  turkeys. 


9.  Information  on  the  average  protein  content  of  commercial 
mixed  feeds  used  in  milk  cow  rations  was  published  for  the  • 
first  time  in  19^2  and  in  greater  detail  in  1953.  The  results 
of  the  surveys  indicated  that  mixed  feeds  fell  chiefly  in  the 
III,  16,  18,  2U,  and  32  percent  groups*  There  were  sharp  State 
and  regional  differences  in  the  proportion  depending  on  local 
practices  and  on  whether' -the  commercial  mixed  feed  was  used  as 
the  principal  milk  cow  ration  or  as  a  supplement  to  home  grown 
grains.  These  facts  provide  a  basis  for  gauging  the  response 
of  milk  production  to  various  levels  of  feeding;  are  useful  -in 
evaluating  and  integrating  the  needs  for  available  supplies,  and 
in  the  utilization  of  various  feedstuff s;  and  aid  in  attaining 

a  sound  level  of  animal  nutrition  at  a  minimum  cost. 

10.  The  collection  of  adequate  statistics  on  an  expansion  in 
the  frozen  dairy  products  industry  through  the  operations  of. 
roadside  stands,  counter  freezers,  etc.,  continues  to  be  a  major 
problem.  Another  new  problem  of  growing  significance  is  the. 
substitution  of  vegetable  bats  and  other  edible  oils  for  butter- 
fat  in  ice  cream,  and  other  frozen  dairy  products*  The  first 
report  on  "Production  of  Hellorine-Type  Frozen  Desserts  1952", 
published  in  raid-1953  showed  substantial  and  rapidly  increasing 
amounts  of  the  product  made  in  the  h  States  where  then  permitted 
by  law.  Liberalization  of  laws  in  numerous  cither  States  to 
permit  manufacture  of  frozen  products  with  substitute  fats 
since  that  time  points  up  an  increasing  problem  in  supplying 
the  industry  with  needed  statistics. 

11.  In  line  with  directives  iraa  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  work 
has  been  nearly  completed  for  publishing  the  Parity  Index  on  a 
19 U7— U9  base  in  addition  to  index  on  the  1910-lIt  base  prescribed 
by  law*  The  Prices  Received  Index  is  being  revised  so  as  to 
incorporate  the  most  recent  price  series  revisions  and  adjusted 
weights  reflecting  the  latest  information  available  for  the 
1937-1-1  period. 

12.  Experimental  work  was  begun  in  Hew  York  to  develop  improved 
methods  for  estimating  apple  prices.  Because  of  tire  wide 
differences  in  methods  of  marketing  apples,  improved  price 
estimates  can  be  made  only  if  more  detailed  basic  data  can  be 
collected.  This  work  has  tested  methods  for  collecting  the 
needed  data,  in  sufficient  detail,  from  producers  and  from 
handlers.  Results  to  date  indicate  that  for  a  limited  increase 
in  cost  a  substantial  increase  can  be  made  in  accuracy  and  . 
serviceability  of  these  estimates. 

13.  As  a  part  of  the  program  for  continually  improving  the  basic 
price  data  utilized  in  constructing  the  Parity  Index,  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  types  of  building  materials  sold  to  farmers  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  9  States  during  1955  as  a  guide  to  revision  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  the  prices  paid  questionnaires  on  this  subject.  These 
investigations  ha.ve  helped  materially  in  the  development  of  an 
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improved  questionnaire  for  collecting  information  on  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  building  materials*  •  Collection  of  these  data  is 
complicated  by  reason  of  the  complexity  of  species,  grades,  and 
kinds  of  lumber  and  other  material  sold’  to  farmers,  by  the  lack  of 
uniformity- in  local  grading' practices,  and  by  the  vast  regional 
variations  in  species  of  lumber  used# 

lU*  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  wheat  area,  reliable  estimates  for 
the  quarte-rly  analysis  of  Northwestern  wheat  supply  and  distribu¬ 
tion  have  been  developed,  More  accurate  estimates  of  uses  of 
wheat  in  the  mixed  feed  industry  and  the  recording  of  adequate 
data. on  carlot  outshipments  have  been  helpful  . to  the  industry. 
Improvements  have  been  made  in  developing  inshipment  and  in 
preparing  a  wheat  balance  sheet  on  a  quarterly  basis# 

15*.  i . cute  in 'e rest  is  continuing  on  trends  in  cattle  .numbers  and 
beef  production,  especially '  developments  in  ~cat tl e~f  e eding , ~  Thus, 
producers  and  the  livestock  industry  have  been  Fallowing  closely 
the  facts  revealed  by  the  Departments  special  reports  of  cattle 
on  feed  for  selected  States,  showing  inventories,  volume  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  marketing,  and  intentions  to  market  in  the  immediate 
months  ahead.  -A  consolidated  three'-Sta.te  report  is  now  issued 
each  quarter,  and  quarterly  reports  were  started  for  California 
in  January  1953*  Trade  magazines  and  livestock  service  reports 
use  the  data  to  forecast  probable  trends  and  future  developments 
in  the  feeding  -and  beef  business# 

16,  Further  expansion  has  'taken  place  in  weekly  reports  on 
broilers-,  reporting  service  was  undertaken  in  California  in 
January  1953.  Coverage  in  Connecticut  was  expanded.  The  weekly 
reports  now  cover  broiler  areas  in  15  States# 

*  • 

IliimbTlNG  SERVICES  ‘  •  ■ 

The  activities  under  this  subappropriation  contribute  to  the  efficient 
and  orderly  marketing  of  the  products  of  American  agriculture  and  aid 
farmers  in  obtaining  the  maximum  return  for  their  production.  These 
activities- are  divided  into  five  functional  categories.  Examples  of 
accomplishment,  by  project,  during  1953  are  as  follows: 

I,  Market  News  Service 

Current  activities: 

This  service  assists  farmers  in  obtaining  equitable  returns  for  their 
products  and  aids  in  orderly  marketing  and  prevention  of  waste  result¬ 
ing  from  local  surpluses  by  providing  timely  and  reliable  market  news 
on  all  major  agricultural  commodities.  This  is  accomplished  through 
the  collection  of  market  information  at  year-round  and  seasonal 
offices  maintained  in  more  than  100  cities  and  towns  and  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  this  information  by  personal  contact,  mail,  press,  radio, 
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television,  telephone,  telegraph,  bulletin  boards,  and  trade  and 
farm  publications.  I  lore  than  1,000'  daily  newspapers  having  an 
average  circulation  of  37,  000, 000—  approximately  70  percent  of 
the  53  million  circulation  of  all  daily  newspapers— carry  news 
based  on  Federal  market  reports.  A  total  of  1,575  radio  stations 
broadcast  news  regularly,  while  approximately  50  television 
stations  carry  market  news  reports. 


Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Pro gross: 


A. 

Activity  by  Commodity  Group,  Fiscal  Year  1553 
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Number  of 

Number  of 

Mimeographed 

Number 

Commodi  ty 

Number 

buyers 

radio 

television 

Releases 

on 

Group 

of 

and 

stations 

stations 

:  to 

Mailing 

Field 

sellers. 

broad- 

broad- 

Growers,  • 

List 

Offices 

inter- 

casting 

casting 

Shippers, 

viewed 

reports 

reports 

and  others 

_  \ 

Cotton  and 

Cottonseed: 

Year-round. . 

35 

Seasonal  . , . 

2 

Total  Cotton 

• 

and  Cotton¬ 
seed  . 

36 

15,575 

'  807 

1 

1,977,807 

60,250 

Dairy  and  poul- 

try  products.. 

31 

i,55o 

950 

8 

11,983,000  • 

55,ooo 

Fruits  and  Vege- 

- 

tables: 

* 

Year-round. • 

25 

Seasonal  ... 
Total  Fruits  C: 

29 

Vegetables. . 

55 

3,600 

600 

6 

10, 603,000 

62,23b  , 

Grain,  Feeds  and 

f 

related  pro¬ 
ducts  . .  . . . . . 

6 

1,357 

600 

10 

2,010,999 

65,755 

Lives tock,meats 

and  wool  ..... 

37 

3,500 

1,175 

5 

5,773,897 

25,926 

molasses  and 

sugarcane 

> 

55i  runs  ....... 

None 

1 

7^1/  0 

None 

None 

136, 500 
157,000 

2, 500  3, 
506  1 

Naval  Stores  ... 
Tobacco: 

55  ” 

“12 

Year-round. . 

2 

Seasonal. . .. 

9 

Total  Tobacco 

'll 

1,000  5/  79 

None 

1,157,112 

5,000 

I'1  ext  page  for  footnotes. 
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Footnotes: 


1/  Includes  number  of  wires  received  end  contacts  by 
telephone  ’weekly. 

2/  Several  radio  stations  are  on  mailing  lists  to  receive 

report  but  exact  information  on  radio  coverage  is  not 
available. 

3/  Entire  market  report  is  carried  b;y  several  trade  journals 
and  from  time  to  time  in  special  trade  releases. 

h/  Reflects  only  quarterly  stocks  reports.  Information  for 
other  market  news  reports  obtained  from  summarizing 
data  on  sales  tickets  attached  to  lots  of  tobacco  at 
auction  markets. 


B.  Additions,  Changes  and  Specific  Improvements  in  Service 
During  195>3  *  J 


1.  Special  fruit  and  vegetable  service  was  provided: 

(a)  on  potatoes  .at  Philadelphia  for  the  benefit 
of  Pennsylvania  growers  and  shippers  with  additional  cost  borne 
principally  by  the  State; 

(b)  on  imported  olive  oil  at  New  York  City  for 
the  benefit  of  California  producers; 

(c)  on  volume  of  strawberries  purchased  by  can- 
ners  and  freezers  for  processing  in  Oregon  and  Washington; 

(d)  on  cranberries  at  Boston  for  the  Cape  Cod 


area. 


2.  Louisiana  strawberry  service  was  operated  during 
1953  by  State  Markets  Commission  Office  at  Baton  Rouge  effecting 
economies  in  Federal  expenditures  since  this  information  was  pre¬ 
viously  issued  from  Hammond  at  Federal  expense. 


3.  Improved  reporting  on  eggs  and  poultry  and  dairy 
products,  as  follows: 

(a)  FOB  prices  at  Chicago; 

(b)  Adopted  official  grade  terminology;  at  Denver 

(c)  Reported  prices  at  Los  ^fngeles  on  a  new  leve 
of  trading  as  per  industry  request; 

(d)  Arrangements  made  with  press  association  for 

vide  dissemination  of  market  news  in  New  England  over  press  associa¬ 
tion  vires;  ....... 

(e)  Assembled  information  regarding  prices  of 
foreign  types  of  cheese; 

(f)  Exclusive  use  ox  US  if  market  news  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  leading  newspapers; 

(g)  Reporting  ox  prices  of  ready- to-cook  poultry 
and  turkeys  extended  to  additional  field  offices. 


4.  Added  to  the  Atlanta  Meekly.  Cotton  Market  Review  and 
Farmer’s  Weekly  Cotton  Price  Report  cotton  quotations  in  the 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  market  on  a  year-round  basis. 


•*>  rH 
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5*  Furnished  information  from  Memphis  on  cotton  prices 
to  AP  and  local  radio  and  television  stations  and  cooperated 
in  developing  the  first  television  show  covering  service  to 
cotton  producers  under  the  Smith- Doxey  Act* 

6*  Initiated  a  weeldy  Cottonseed  Review  at  Phoenix, 
Arizona  during  the  active  harvest  season  carrying  both  cotton¬ 
seed  market  nex^s  and  cottonseed  quality  inf  oration* 

7*  Revised  cotton  reports  showing  prices  of  ootton 
cloth  and  raw  cotton  and  mill  margins  for  17  constructions  of 
unfinished  cloth  to  bring  the  mill  margin  series  up  to  date 
with  respect  to  constructions  of  gray  cloth,  qualities  of 
cotton  used  in  construction  and  to  change  the  price  base  used 
for  rax-j  cotton  in  determining  the  margin* 

8*  "Grain  market  News  and  Statistical  Report"  inaugurated 
January  9,  1953  is  a  compilation  of  data  on  various  commodities 
and  has  replaced  the  folloxdng  reports:  "Soybean  Inspection”, 
and  "Soybean  Market  Summary'1* 

9.  Initiated  a  monthly  report  showing,  by  county  of 
destination,  the  amount  of  each  grain  trucked  into  the  State  of 
California  entitled  "Inbound  Truck  Passings  of  Grain  Through 
California  Border  Stations,  by  County  Destination"*  Report 
issued  from  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles* 

10*  The  "Commercial  Feed  Report"  issued  until  June  30, 

1953  under  RilA  project  in  Arkansas  is  to  be  continued  as  a 
State  report.  The  State  of  _ labama  initiated  a  similar  report 
in  April  1953*  It  plans  to  continue  as  a  regular  report  of  the 
State  of  Alabama* 

11*  A  daily  rice  review  was  issued  from  Austin,  Texas 
during  the  harvesting  and  heavy  marketing  season*  A  weekly 
rice  review  was  issued  during  the  entire  year* 

12*  The  "Weekly  Alfalfa  Hay  Report"  inaugurated  under 
RHA  at  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles  is  to  be  continued  as  a 
regular  market  news  program* 

13*  With  the  lifting  of  OPS  controls  on  meat  February  6, 
1953,  meat  reporting  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles  and  Portland,  Oregon  was.  resumed* 

14.  The  report  on  molasses  and  sugarcane  sirups  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  prices  received  by  Puerto  Rican  producers 
for  sales  to  local  P«R.  distributors,  direct  sales  to  U.S. 
buyers  and  sales  for  export  to  other  than  U.S* 

15.  Weekly  Naval  Stores  report  was  reorganized  to  show 
xxeighted  average  price  of  daily  sales  on  a  consumer  level 
rather  than  "first"  sales  to  all  classes  of  buyers. 
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16.  further  revised  weekly  Naval  Stores  Report  to  include  prices 
on  rosin  in  bags  and  tank  cars,  in  addition  to  prices  of  rosin  in 
drums. 

17*  Tobacco  reportin  service  at. Statesboro,  Ga.,  reestablished. 

18.  Discontinued  services  as  follows: 

(a)  T  eekly  report  from  Chicago  of  poultry. and  egg  receipts 
at  assembly  points  in  17  midwest'ern  States 

(b)  1  ilk- receipts  at  New  York  City 

(c‘)  dll  weekly  egg  and  poultry  market  reviews 

■  (d)  "Southern  lice  Stocks  and  ioveraent"  monthly  report  dis¬ 

continued  because  Rice  killers’  Association  discontinued  furnish¬ 
ing  data  for  Association  mills. 

(e)  Discontinued  issuance  of  mimeographed  dairy  and  poultry.  . 

)  market  reports  at  Cleveland. 

C.  Federal-State  Cooperation 

1.  Cooperative  Financing 

During  1953  the  service  at  each  location  was  analyzed, 
by  commodity  group,  to  determine  the  category  applicable  to  each. 
Upon  completion  of  this  analysis  the  estimated  anhaial  cost  of 
each  service  was  computed  as  between.  State  and  Federal  shares  on 
the 'basis  of  the  category  of  seirvice  rendered.*  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  contact  had  been  made,  either  in  person  or  through 
correspondence,  with  7  of  the  States  where  adjustment  in  State  and 
local  contributions  was  indicated.  -Early  in  fiscal  year  1951 
agreement  was  reached  with  the  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  with  . 
regard  to  livestock  reporting  in  Tulsa  and  Houston.  These  services, 
heretofore  Federally  financed,  will  be  financed  almost  completely 
*  by  the  States  beginning  July  1,  1951*  Thereafter, ' the  Federal 

govern ient  wall  furnish  the  leased  wjire  service  at  Tulsa  and  a 
token  amount  of  funds  at  Houston.  The  agreement  with  the  State  of 
Georgia  was  amended  providing  that  the  poultry  and  egg  service  at 
Atlanta  be  cooperatively  financed.  During  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
year  1955,  new:  services  have  been  initiated  on  a  cooperative  basis 
as  followTs: 

Commodity  l  ocation  of  Service  . 

Broilers . . . Austin,  Texas 

Broilers . ' . Lafayette,  Indiana 

Hay  . . . . Los  ,  ngeles,  Calif  • 

Dairy  and  poultry  products  .....  Fresno,  Gal if. 

Livestock  ........... .........  Sioux  Falls,  So. Dakota 

All  commodities  . .  Columbia,  So.  Carolina 

Negotiations  are  under  wray  with  the  State  of  Texas  for  a  coopera¬ 
tive  service  on  livestock  at  Amarillo.  Discussions  writh  States 
will  continue  until  a  mutually  satisfactory  financing  arrangement 
has  been  achieved  in  all  Stotes. 
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2.  Federal -State  Cooperative  Agreements  in  Effect 
'  Fiscal ~Year  1953?  by  Commodity  Group 


Dairy  and 

Fruits 

Grain  and 

Livestock, 

Poultry 

and 

Feed 

Meats 

Tobacco 

Products 

Vegetables 

Products 

and  Wool 

iilclbcUTlcL 

Alabama 

Alabama 

flabama 

-- 

— 

Arizona 

— 

-- 

-- 

Arkansas 

Arkansas 

Arkansas 

-- 

— 

California 

California 

California 

California 

— 

— 

Colorado 

— 

— 

— 

Connecticut 

Connecticut 

— 

— 

— 

Delaware 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

-- 

Florida 

— 

Florida 

— 

Georgia 

Georgia 

— 

Georgia 

— 

— 

Idaho 

— 

-- 

— 

Iowa 

— 

Iowa 

Iowa 

— 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

— 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

— 

— 

Maine 

— 

— 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Michigan 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Minnesota 

— 

— 

— 

Mississippi 

Mississippi 

Mississippi 

— 

— 

New  Jersey 

— 

— 

— 

New  York 

New  York 

-- 

— 

— 

North  Carolina 

No*  Carolina 

No*  Carolina 

-- 

No*  Caroline 

Ohio 

Ohio 

— - 

-- 

— 

-- 

Oklahoma 

-- 

Oklahoma 

— 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Cregon 

— . 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

— 

— 

— 

— 

So  .Carolina 

-- 

— 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

-- 

Utah 

Utah 

Utah 

Utah 

— 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Virginia 

•• 

Virginia 

Washington 

Washington 

— 

-- 

-- 

West  Virginia 

W*  Virginia 

•»«* 

— 

W*  Virginia 

‘'isconsin 

-- 

-- 

~ 

— 

Total, 

States  24 

30 

14 

12 

6 

— 

Hawaii  : 

Total  agree- 

* 

raents  (  24 

31  .  . .  i  14 

12 

6 
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D.  Federal  Cost  of  Service 


Total  Cost  of  Service  .2,862,80.7 

Less  Reimbursements .  . 107,146  # 


Paid  from  appropriation  and  net  cost 

to  taxpayer  *  2, 


Percent  of  total  cost  charged  to  taxpayer  .  96.3 
Percent  of  total  cost  covered  by  revenue  3*7 


•  *  Includes  amounts  of  reimbursements  in  accordance  with  coopera¬ 
tive  agreements.  Does  not  include  amounts  expended  directly  by 
States  in  accordance  with  agreements..  In  addition,  a'  number  of 
States  provide  services  with  State  funds  alone. 

II •  Inspection,  Grading  and  Classing,  and  Standardization 

Current  activities : 


These  activities  assist  farmers  in  obtaining  returns' for  their 
products  commensurate  with  quality.  This  is  accomplished  by 
(1)  establishing.  United  States  standards  of  quality  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  that  will  accurately  describe  their  quality 
•  and  condition^ .  (2)  developing  .the  equipment  and  methods  by.  which 
these,  standards  may  most  efficiently  be  applied;  (3) '  providing 
an  impartial  inspection,  grading,  and  classing  service  for  pro¬ 
ducers,  dealers  and  others,  on  the  basis  of  these  standards; 

(h).  broadening  the  knowledge,  acceptance,  and  use  ’of  such  stand¬ 
ards  by  producers,  dealers,  manufacturers,  consumers  and  others 
through  demonstrations,  training  courses,  color  charts  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  plaster  models,  preparation  and  loan  or  sale  of  copies 
of  standards,  etc.;  (3)  assistance  to  wholesalers  and  retailers 
for  improving  distribution  methods  and  practices  in  the  handling 
of  foods;  and  (6)  administration  and  enforcement  of  regulatory 
and  criminal  provisions  of  statutes  that  require  the  use  of 
•  ■  official  United  States  standards  for  cotton,  cotton  linters,  and 
grain  sold  in  interstate  commerce,  and  for  tobacco  sold  a  t 
designated  auction  markets. 

■ 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

A.  Standardization  and  Related  Activities 

U*  S.  standards  provide  a  common  language  :  to  describe 
quality  of  products  being  bought  and  sold.  They  must  be  revised 
and  kept  up-to-date  as  significant  changes  occur  in  production, 
merchandising  practices,  and  uses  of  the  products.  Visual  ' aids 
are  an  important  part  of  this  work  to  assure  as  much  uniformity 
as  possible  in  the  application  of  the  standards. 
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1.  The  Volume  of  Standardization  and  Demonstration 
Activities  in  1953  by  Commodity  Group  is  reflected  in  Table  I. 

2.  Examples  of  Specific  Standardization  Activities 

a.  Revised  official  standards  for  the  grade  of 
American  Upland  cotton  were  promulgated  August  12,  1952  to 
become  effective  August  15,  1953*  The  descriptive  standards 
for  extra  white  cotton  and  the  standards  for  the  middling  Fair 
and  Strict  Good  middling  white  grades  were  eliminated  in  the 
revision*  The  new  standards,  whiter  in  color  and  less  artificial 
in  appearance,  are  more  like  natural  raw  cotton  than  the  expir¬ 
ing  ones* 

b.  At  the  10th  Universal  Cotton  Standards  Conference 
held  in  Washington  in  Hay  1953,  1,169  key  boxes  of  the  revised 
standards  were  examined  and  approved  for  use  during  the  next 
three  years.  The  Conference  was  attended  by  about  25  delegates 
and  observers  from  trade  organizations  in  foreign  cotton-consum¬ 
ing  countries  and  60  representatives  from  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  comprising  the  principal  producing,  merchandising 
and  consuming  phases  of  the' industry.  The  Department  has 
announced  its  intention  to  carry  out  the  two  recommendations 
made  at  the  Conference— change  the  standard  for  Good  Middling 
(white)  from  descriptive  to  physical  form  and  make  a  field  trial 
of  the  proposed  physical  form  standards  for  spotted  cotton* 

c*  The  cottonseed  grading  system  wTas  amended  to 
provide  for  the  inclusion  of  linters,  on  an  optional  basis,  as 
a  factor  in  the  grading  of  cottonseed* 

d*  A  new  color  diagram  for  use  with-  the  automatic 
colorimeter  was  developed  on  the  basis  of  data  from  surveys  of 
recent  cotton  crops  and  to  conform  to  the  recent  revision  of 
the  grade  standards. 

c.  Rapid  changes-- cultural  and  marketing  practices — 
created  an  almost  unprecedented  demand  during  the  past  year  lor 
service  in  the  field  of  standardization  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  tree  nuts  and  miscellaneous  products* 

f.  As  a  result  of  continued  studies  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  electrical  properties  and  moisture  content  in  ' 
various  grains,  k  revised  calibration  tables  were  issued, 
effective  July  1,  1953  for  use,  respectively,  in  determining 
,  the  moisture  content  in  barley  (class  I),  Western  barley 
(class  II), oats  and  rye* 


TABLE  I 


Volume  of  Standardization  and  Demonstration  Activities,  by  Commodity  Group,  Fiscal  Tear  1953 


Types  of  Activity 

Cotton 

and 

Cottonseed 

Dairy 

and 

Poultry 

Products 

Fruits 

and 

Vegetables 

Grain,  Hay, 
Feed,  Seed, 
etc. 

Livestock, 

Meats 

and 

Wool 

Molasses 

and 

Sugarcane 

Sirups 

Tobacco 

and 

Naval 

Stores 

Standardization  Activities: 

Grade  standards  in  effect  June  30,  1953  .... 

121 

15 

lUO 

20 

12 

3 

2,61(9 

3 

10 

73 

20 

17 

3 

27 

New  standards  issued  in  fiscal  year  1953  •  • . 

1 

7 

1 

155 

?)| 

1 

25 

3 

735 

5 

7 

1 

2 

1 

Standards  being  revised  as  of  June  30,  1953* 

5 

2 

H* 

2 

1 

— 

_ _ 

8 

11 

_ 

5 

1 

300 

Requests  pending  for  revision  of  standards  .. 

1 

3 

— 

1 

69 

Demonstration  Activities: 

Farm  demonstrations:  .  Number 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,081* 

.  Attendance 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25,332 

Farmer  meetings: .  Nujifcer 

225 

— 

— 

1*2 

_ 

_ 

208 

.  Attendance 

9,51*1 

— 

— 

2,100 

— 

— 

2,162 

Farm  visits . 

7,11*8 

10 

185 

School  demonstrations:  .  Number 

138 

3 

25 

38 

20 

2,oU6 

.  Attendance 

l»,l*32 

190 

65o 

1,612 

2,000 

— 

36,11*9 

Short  courses  at  .  Number 

ll* 

6 

3 

Agricultural  Colleges:  .  Attendance 

U02 

— 

205 

— 

— 

— 

Other  demonstrations:  .  Number 

673 

20 

397 

_ 

89 

21 

_ 

.  .  Attendance 

289,657 

15,000 

3U, 206 

— 

7,500 

1*5 

— 

Distributed — 

)|0? 

11  lAR 

-|  RQ  rar 

)i  Rdn 

1),  nnn 

1  non 

1  ARn 

19,1*1*3 

21,31*7 

873 

1*^000 

29,775 

3^600 

70,500 

Grading  and  training  schools:..  Attendance 

16,035 

3,506 

Packing  houses,  processing  plants  visited 

• 

_ _ 

_ _ 

672 

___ 

_ _ 

165 

_ 

81 

Visual  Aids: 

Prepared- 

__  _ 

1 

676 

, 

]no 

Slides  . 

)|  R7< 

Other  . 

_ 

1*12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Distributed: 

— 

1RH,))9R 

511 

- - 

1*0 

6,027 

— - 

- - 

75 

^  i  ?n 

1,233 

ftn 

1  ),? 

3,1*61 

107 

Sets  of  standards  loaned  . 

73 

1 7 

Television  films  . 

1 

Other  . 

— 

312 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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g.  Nine  Federal  specifications  for  meat  and  meat 
products  were  prepared,  coordinated  with  other  Government 
agencies  and  made  ready  for  issuance.  Seven  ether  specifica¬ 
tions  are  now  in  process. 

h.  Visual  color  comparators  of  molasses,  sugarcane 
sirup  and  refiners'  sirup  were  developed* *  They  permit  direct 
comparison  of  sirup  samples  to  a  series  of  3  color  standard 
solutions  by  visual  inspection  of 'the  light  transmitted. 

•  i.  i..s  a  result  of  interest  evidenced  among  the 
various  segments  of  the  industrial  molasses  trade,  the  necessary 
background  data  are  being  assembled  and  standards  development 
work  on  industrial  molasses  will  probably  begin  in  1 955* 

j.  Currently,  the  official  rosin  standards  are  based 
on  color  and  clarity  which  determine  grade  and  suitability  for 
various  uses.  Increasing  competition  from  substitute  materials 
and  the  continuing  search  for  new  uses  have  created  a  need  for 
developing, additional  tests  and  specifications  for  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  rosin.  Much  work  is  being  done  in  the 
field  in  collaboration  with  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
materials.  There  has  been  prepared  and  recommended  for  acceptance 
by  the  Society  (1)  a  set  of  specifications,  for  ijnerican  gum  rosin, 
wood  rosin  and  tall  oil  rosin,  (2)  uniform  specifications  for 
dipentene  and  pine  oil,  and  (3)  improved  tests  for  evaluating 
rosin  oil. 


k*  A  complete  review  was  made'  of  the  research  work 
showing  the  effect  cf  .feeds  and  other  factors  on  the  flavor  of 
milk*;  Such  information  is  necessary  in  the  determination  and 
recognition  of  flavor  quality  factors  to  be’ used  in  product  . 
quality  standards. 

1.  A  proposal  to  amend  the  standards  for  all  grades 
of  ‘'•tool  top  was  announced  in  the  Federal  Register  on  July  23, 

■  1953.  A  period  of  120  days 'was,  allowed  for 'filing  objections 
to  the  proposed  changes* 

3*  Training  Program  for  VTioleselerS  and  Retailers  in 
Methods  of  Handling  and  Merchandising  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
and  Poultry  Products. 

This  program,  initiated  in  1957  as  a  marketing  research 
project,  has  been  conducted  in  50  States,'  'the  District  of 
Coin  bia  and  Hawaii.  Classes  have  been  held  in  the  largest. 

.  cities  of  the  country  a:s  well  as  in  the  smallest  cities  and, 
towns  in  rural  areas  where  retailers  have  traveled  as  much  as 

*  200  miles-  to  attend.  *.s  of  June  30,  1953  a  total  of  about 
56,000  retailers  and  employees  of  retailers  have  attended  train¬ 
ing  classes,  approximately  5,000  during  fiscal  year  1953*  A 
total  of  almost  8,000  classes  have  been  held  since  1957,  over 
700  of  the,.;  in  1953* 
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The  fruit  and  vegetable  training  work  is  done  under  contract  with 
the  United  fresh  fruit  and  Vegetable  Association,  while  the  poul¬ 
try  work  is  carried  on  under  contract  with  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board* 

This  program  has  proved  to  be  the  key  to  an  effective  .retailer 
program  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  poultry  products, 
merchandising  studies  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  disclose  that  sales  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  in¬ 
creased  as  much  as  5 0  percent  and  waste  and  spoilage  losses 
reduced  by  one -third.  In  the  case  of  poultry  products,  the 
volume  of  poultry  and  egg  sales  in  stores  practicing  retail 
methods  taught  under  this  program  showed  an  increase  of  15  per¬ 
cent  in  Hie  sale  of  chicken,  119  percent  in  the  sale  of  turkey, 
and  6  percent  in  the  sale  of  eggs.  The  sales  volume  for  stores 
that  did  not  adopt  these  practices  showed  an  increase. of  1  per¬ 
cent  in  chicken  sales,  84  percent  decrease  in  turkey  sales,  and 
2  percent  increase  in  egg  sales. 

B.  Example  s_of  Be  cent  -Developments  in  Inspection,  Grading  and 

Classing  Activities  in  Specific  Com  odity  fields'. 


1.  Permissive  Inspection  Services 

a.  Inspections  and  Gradings,  by  Coy.imodity  Group, 
“fiscal  Years  1951-1913 


Co  modity  Group 


fresh  fruits  &  vegetables: 
At  receiving  markets  ... 

At  shipping  points  . 

Total  carlots  .  . . 

Processed  fruits  and 
vegetables; 

Canned  products  ........ 

Frozen, dried  &  mis cl. 
aim.,  le  products,  canned. 
Dairy  products : 

Bu  t te  r , che  e  s  e , dry  skim 
milk  &  miscl. products. 

Evaporated  milk  . 

Poultry  products: 

Shell  egi^s  ............. 

Processed  eggs  . . 

Poultry . . . 

Poultry  processed  under 


•  Unit 

1951 

• 

• 

■  1952. 

(Partially 

estimated) 

Car  or 
carlot 
equiva- 

93,153.* 

1,249,061; 

105,991 
,  1,156,216 

107,615 

1,160,755 

le  nt 

17142,211.: 

1,262,207 

1,2587370 

Cases 

lbs. 

Cases 

• 

• 

118,112,127: 

1,108,308.  £18  :lj 

1,061,247:  ‘ 

110,850,694 

563,765,426 

671,074 

.  103,757,325 
1,787,108,369 
189,321 

lbs. 

Cases 

1,518,972,315: 

1,038,223: 

705,003,632 

1,354,652 

1,545,038,105 

199,042 

Cases 

lbs. 

lbs. 

14,831,642:  15,200,013 

648,632,982:  307,369,130 

1,057,547,295:1,335,798,452 

15,401,270 
258,304, 791 
1, 468,662,688 

lbs. 

*  .:1, 260, 763, 905 

1,302,852,688 

1953 


*  Service  initiated  7-1-51 
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*  r  s  "  r*  1933 

Commodity  Group  :  Unit  :  1931  :  1932  ;  (Partially 

_  :  : _ _ :  _  _  :  hsti  atecl) 

h'iscl.  Grain  .Products:  i  :  s  ; 


Hay  . . . ;  Tons  :  39,233:  63,837:  73,662 

Hops... . ......Bales:  273,833:  233,033:  220,190 

Seed  verification  and  :  ;  s  ; 

re  verification  .....  :  lbs.,  :  62,082,000:  79*730,132:  82,033,000 

His  cl.  commodities,  :  ;  : 

certificates  issued.  :  s  9,363:  8,986:  11,912 

Heat  and  meat  products:  :  :  :  : 

B ceTT. . '. _ _ _  :  lbs.  :  3,198,081,000:  8,336,839,000:  7,996,981,000 

Veal  and  calf .  :  lbs.  :  163,907,000:  976,298,000:  783,033,000 

Lamb  and  mutton . .  :  lbs.  :  132,039,000;  371,333,000:  387,971,000 

Miscellaneous . '.  s  lbs.  :  1 63, 19 3, 000: _ 139,683,000:.  170,232,000 

Total  meat  and  meat  s  :  :  : 

products  . ...  :  ;  3,699,232,000.  10,033, 393,000 :  9,  338, 239,000 


Cottonseed- sample  s  analyzed  :  88,623:  123,109:  138, 038 

Cotton  fiber-tests  made  :  Lf0,663:  33,377-  36,377 

Naval  Stores:  '  :  ;  ; 

Rosin- total  drum  equivalent  :  .  370,633:  .  612,333:  331, 3l6 

Turpentine- total  gallon  :  : 

_  equivalent  .  : _ 8,981,033: _ 6,677,300:  6, 987,300 


b.  The  units  of  dairy  products  graded  during  1933 
reflected  an  increase  of  over  100  percent  due  mainly  to  the 
large  volume  of  butter,  Cheddar  cheese  and  nonfat  .dry 'milk 
solids  offered  under  the  price  support  program.  One  significant 
development  during  the  year  was  'the  additional  service  provided 
several  firms  in  the  grading  and  grade  labeling  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids  packed  in  consumer  type  packages* 

c.  Nearly  2,000  samples  of  rough  rice,  representing 
over •  9  million  bags,  were  inspected  for^iiiling~yield  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  milling  data  shown  in  certificates  thus  issued  was 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  sale  of  this  rice  by  growers  to  millers# 

d.  (1)  mandatory  meat  grading  which  was  required 
under  the  CPS  program  ended  in  Pehruaiy-  1933*  However,  the 
return  to  permissive  grading  lias  been  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  graded  meat.  The  volume  of  meat  Federally 
graded  has  increased  al most  100  percent  from  the  volume  graded 
immediately  prior  to  the  beginning  of  compulsory  grading  in 
bay  1931* 
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(2)  Heat  grading  in  ncn-Fede rally  inspected 
plants  is  li  .ited  to  those  nesting  minimum  inspection  require¬ 
ments.  The  lifting  of  the  requirement  for  compulsory  grading 
by  OPS  brought  a  large  volume  of  requests  from  non-F ode rally 
inspected  plants  for  certifies tion  of  their  plant  inspection. 
Uithin  a  short  period,  160  non- Federally  inspected  establish¬ 
ments  were  surveyed  and  those  found  in  compliance  with  minimum 
inspection  regulations  were  permitted  to  retain  the  grading- 
service.  In  July  1953*  there  were  3h9  non-Feclerally  inspected 
establishments1  approved  to' use  the  FecLral  grading' service. 

(3)  During'  1953 >  a  new  stamp  for  identifying 
meat  grade  was  put  into  use.  The  new  stamp  is  a  shield  enclos¬ 
ing  the  letters  "USDn”'  and  the  grade  name  and  is  applied  in  a 
ribbon  form  on  all  carcasses  or  cuts  graded  and  has’  been 
Officially  registered  by  the  U.S.  Patent. Office. 

e.  The  principal  change  in  the  poultry  products 
field  itfss  the  increase' in  activity  with  respect  to  operations 
in  poultry  dressing  plants  under  sanitary  requirements — a  pro¬ 
gram  initiated  July  1,  195>1 — and  in  poultry  inspected  for 
condition  and  whole somen^  ss.  Increases  in  these  activities  are 
expected  to  continue  to  take  place  with  the  trend  toward  larger 
marketing  of  ready- to- cook  poultry. 

*f.  During  1993  inspection  service' wab' available  for 
the  first  time  on  edible  molassc-s,  sugarcane  sirup,  and  refiners f 
sirup. 


g.  .(1)  The  Naval  Stores  inspection  service  was  re¬ 
organized  in  November  195>2  when  k  inspection  regions  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  producing  territory.  To  each  was  assigned  a  super¬ 
vising  inspector  who  is  responsible  for  carrying  on  inspection 
operations  in  his  area  including  checking  and  reviewing  the  work 
of  licensed  inspectors  at  the  30  accredited  processing  plants* 

(2)  To  eflect  economies  and  simplification,  the 
3  naval  stores  inspection  cooperative  agreements,  covering 
different  phases  of  the  inspection  program,  were  consolidated 
into  a  single  new  agreement* 

2s,  mandatory  Inspection  Services 
a. .  Cotton 
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Cotton  &  a  ssif  icati  ons  by  Fedc  ral  EmpI  oyec  s  and 
Licensed  Classers  ( Fede rai ly~supe rv i s e d") 
for  Fiscal  Years  1>5Q~-  195>3~~ 


Cotton 

Classifications  by  Federal 
ISTipIoyee's';  “ 

Grade  and  staple  Statis¬ 
tics  let . . 

Smith-Doxey  .Amendment... 
Cotton  Standards  ret: 
Public  Classing  Service 
ilutual  Security  .Agency 

(Reimb.)  . . 

Federal  Penitentiary 
(Reimb*)  ....... 


C.C.C.  loans  (Reimb 

Other  . . 

Cotton  Futures  Let;'.. 

Subtotal  . 

Classifications  by  JLicensed 
da s s e rs  (supe r vi s e d  b  y~  ~ 
Federal  Classers  TV  — 

Cotton  Standards  ..ct . 

(includes  bale  classi- 
ficiations  and  samples 
classed  in  sorting  cot¬ 
ton  into  lots  by  grades 
and  staple) 

Total  Cotton  Classifications 


Cotton  Linters 

dassificatTons  by: 
Federal  employees 
Licensed  classers 
Total  Cotton  Linters 
dassiiica  tions 


1950 


Number'  of  Classifications  i 

1952 


1951 


215,155 

10,355,955 

l,5o5, 737 

620,  on 

25,586 

55, 78? 
565,  398 
1371327629 


2, 6U5>68U 


15,778,3X3 


1,500 
213,000 


2lU,500 


298,755 

5,215,1406 

666,775 

Uo5, 222 

23,636 


32,73.8 

191,182 

57833,717 


1,721,961 


8,555,675 


6,839 

170,206 


177,0U5 


379,672 

9,853,653 

338,073 

139,377 

19,292 
*  s 
.  31,526: 

533,297: 


le 


1953' 


355,100 
9,382,250 

352,351 

155, 907 

26,019 
216,559 
35,257 
650,668 
11,185, 780:11, 160; 981 


".1,392,135:  1,116,931 


12,5.76,915:12,277,912 


10, 712’: 

95,000:  __ 


9,788 

950, oco 


105, 712 :  959,788 


■k*  Cotton  offered  for. loan  has  been  classed' for  CCC  but  was  not 
reflected  as.  reimbursement  to  marketing  Services  until  1953* 


Federal  employees  classed  a  total  of  11,160,981 
samples  of  cotton  in  1953  of  which  9,382,250  samples — about  63 
percent  of  the.  total  United  States  grnnings— were  classed -for 
515,711  farmer  members  of  cotton  improvement  groups  organized 
under  the  Smith-Doxey  ret.  This.,  is  expected  to  increase  by  2  to 
2-1/2  million  bales  in  1955  with  most  of  the  increase  in  Smith- 
Doxey  classing. 
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'Although  cotton  fibre  end  spinning  tests  for 
cotton  breeders  and  merchants  remained  at  about  the  same  level 
as  in  1952,  there  was  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of 
tests  performed  for  special  research  agencies  in  1953* 

b.  U.  S._  Grain  Standards  ,'.ct  • 

1.  Inspection  of  grain,  by  licensed  inspectors 
exceeded  two  million  ±or~  the  eighth  consecutive  year.  Continued 
heavy  export  and  intermarket  movements  of  large, grain  crops  of 
generally  good  quality  again  accounted  for, the  inspection  of 
over  b  billion  bushels  of  grain. 

2.  Total  appeals  from  licensed  inspectors* 
grades  declined  to  86,116  due  in  part  to  the  .improved,  generally 
good  quality  of  the  grain  crops  in  comparison  with  the  previous 
year,  exporters  called  appeals  on  many  cargoes  of  soybeans 
because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  soybeans  received 
in  Aurope  and  Japan.  Further,  since  foreign  buyers  could  not 
obtain  certification  of  the  State  of  origin,  additional  appeals 
were  called  on  soybeans  at  interior  points.  The  appeal  certifi¬ 
cates  reflected  the  origin  of  the  shipment  and  served  as  a 
general  indication  of  the  area  of  production. 

3..  Three  inspectors*  licenses  were  suspended 
by  the  'Secretary  pending  investigations.  After  thorough  investi¬ 
gations  had  been  made  and  corrective  action  taken,  one  license 
was  restored,  one  cancelled  and  the  third  still  suspended  pur¬ 
suant  to  charges  of  improper  grading  of  grain.  Changes  in 
inspection  organization  and  methods  which  contributed  to 
improper  inspection  performance  were  made  to  prevent  any  further 
recurrence  of  such  mis grading. 

U.  1  hat  appeared  to  be  an  increase  in  uneven 
loading  of  grain  as  to  quality  in  cars  and  ships  added  greatly 
to  inspection  difficulties  at  many  markets.,  .  total  of  771 
'corrective  action  reports  covering  nisgrades  of  lines  of  grain 
or  single  lots  were  initiated  largely  on  the  basis  of  inter- 
market  records  which  make  appeal  and  supervision  information 
secured  in  one  market  more  useful  in  correcting  inspection 
tendencies  in  another.  The-  mechanical  factors  such  as  dockage 
and  foreign  material  in  all  grains  required  closest  supervision 
attention  and  frequent  corrective  actions  largely  because  of 
poor  samples  drawn  by  inexperienced  employees. 

There  were  several  instances  involving  the  operations  of  terminal 
elevators  where  grain  was  loaded,  in  railroad  cars  with  screenings 
of  low  grade  grain  under  grain  of  a  relatively  higher  grade  in 
such  a  manner  that  representative  samples  could  not  be  obtained. 
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Hearings  have  been,  .held  in  these  cases  since  they  arc  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  5  of  the  Act*  Findings  have  been, 
published  in  twp  cases. 


5.  Volume  of  Inspection  and  Appeal  Activities 
Under  Grain  Standards  Act,  Fiscal.  Years  191(1  and  195*0-1953 • 


Activity 


Licensed  inspectors, 

June  30  . 

Inspection  points, 

June  30  . 

Established . 

Designated- . .  • 

Inspections  by 

licensees  ........... 

Supervised  inspections, 

total  . . . 

Appeal  . . 

0 tne r  ......  ....... 

Percent,  supervised.  • 
inspections  ......... 

Percent  of  appeals  on 
which  original  grade-' 

changed  . . . 

Appeals  carried  to 
Appeal  Boards  ...  ... 
Percent  of  Board  Appeals 
on  which  supervisors ' 
grades  changed  ...... 

Quantity  of  grain 
produced,  crop  year 

(1,000  bushels) . 

Quantity  of  grain 

inspected  (1,000  bu.) 
Total  certificates 
issued  .  . . . 


19)41 

1950  £ 

1951 

1952 

1953 

lllu 

• 

a 

585 1 

595 

•508 

526 

178 

239*: 

256 

•  252 

258 

13  u 

1)46: 

150 

■  155 

157 

uu 

93  : 

96 

•  93 

101 

1,268,121 

• 

2,120,050: 

2,, 55c, 607 

2,565,895 

2,2)41,892 

191,521 

• 

201,736: 

169,195 

198,  232 

205,222 

56,900 

73,753: 

79,053 

99,599 

■  86,116 

13U,62l 

127,995: 

110,152. 

98,633 

118,106 

15.1 

9.5  : 

7.8 

8.0  ' ' 

9.1 

32.5 

35.0  : 

37.0 

32.0- 

31.0 

638  s 

1,09c; 

* 

910 

« 

1,555 

639 

21.0 

19.0  : 

• 

• 

16.0 

18.0 

15.3 

5,556,682 

6,272,560: 

6, 835, 256 

6,510,613 

6,515,380 

1,955,530 

5,03 6,356: 

5,650,822; 

5,811,939 

5,285,335 

1,32_5,_667_ 

2,195,891:_ 

_2_,5_20,550j 

2,566,  938 

2,328,832 

c.  Tobacco 

1. '  Inspection  service  was  maintained  in  all  of 
the  170  established  auction  markets — the  same  number  covered  in 
1952.  The  slight  decrease  in  the  total  pounds  of  tobacco  in¬ 
spected  and  graded  at  auction  markets  was  more  than  offset  by 
the  quantity  graded  on  a  reimbursable  basis  for  cooperative 
marketingyissociations. 
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2*.  Volvic  of  Tobacco  ^Inspected  by  Glass 
■ .  fiscal  Year  1953 

i. action  : 


.  markets  Sets  :  : 

Class  of  ; Designated;  of  '  Pounds  Pounds  .  ;  Percent 

Tobacco  and  ;  Buyers-.  Sold  Inspected  .Inspected 

; Inspected  ;  . :  : 

..action  har-  .  7~ ’  '  ;  ~ 

kits;  „  :  '  ;  ; 

lue-cured* . ;  88  ;  l5l  :  1,505,590,215;  1,505,-590,215;  100 

Fire -cured. . s  10  :  13  ;  56,889,151-  56,889,151-  100 

Dark  air-  ;  ;  ;  ; 

cured . .  10  :  6  :  35,051,759;  •  35,051,759;  100 

Burley . :  58  s  65  ;  681,903,133;  •  681,903,133;  100 

.-.dryland. . . . :  _ 5 _ ;  ___5__; _ 55,586, 560;  55, 586, 560; _ 100 

Total _ I  170  ;  230  ;  2,322,920,708;  2,322,920,708;  ICO 

•  «  *•  **  * 

Cooperative  ;  ; :  ;  : 

Marketing  .  sso-  ;  ; 

ciations . .  _  ;  :  _  369,978,190. 


•  *  -»  .  • 

Ceranc.  ,-Total. .  • ;  '  ;  :  _ 2,692, 898, 89&: 


C.  Financing 

1.  Funds  ..vailable 


The  work  under  this  project  relating  to  cotton  and 
cottonseed,  grain  and  tobacco  and  the  standardization  activities 
for  all  commodity  groups  are 'financed  largely  from  the  appropria¬ 
tion.  .For  other  commodities,  fees  collected  for  the  service  are 
used  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  inspection  work. 

The  agricultural  appropriation  .-.ct  of  1952  authorizes  advances 
each  year  from  the  Commodity  <  reclit  Corporation  as  needed,  in 
addition  to  oth  r  funds  available,  to  assure  ability  to  perform 
the  classing  of  cotton  and  the  grading  of  tobacco  without  charge 
to  producers.  The  Corporation  is  reimbursed  through  subsequent 
appropriations  to  the  extent  necessary  for  costs  or  classing  and 
grading  co.  modi  tic  s  not  placed  under  commodity  loan. 

2 ,  Revenue  and.  Net  Cost  of  Service 


Certain  items  of  revenue  other  than  trie  earnings  used 
to  defray  expenses  are  deposited  to  miscellaneous  Receipts  of 
the  Treasury.  The  net  cost  of  this  project  in  1*953  to  the  tax¬ 
payer  was  about  5-1/2  million  dollars,  or  25  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  program. 
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’  ZPS^notes :  ,  .  .  *  . 

1/  Includes  amounts  reimbursed  by  CCC  for  grading  tobacco  and 
classing  cotton  pic  ced  under  loan,.  ,.  v 

i  •  i  .  >  ^  f  « 

2/  Reflects  costs  incurred  under  funds  advanced  by  CCG  for  grading 
Tobacco  and  classing  cotton  not  placed  under,  loan,  ... 

3/  Includes  inspection  service  performed  by  f’ruit  and /Vegetable,  .. 
Branch  on  sirups  and'  molasses, 

k/  Excludes  transfer  of,  5.85,156  from  prior  years'  balances  to 
miscellaneous  Receipts  under  the  fO  percent  provision  and  to  other 
terms  in  the'  cooperative  agreements  for  fiscal  years:  195.5-1951, 
inclusive, 

5/  Includes  comparative  transfer  of  $3,030 


•  ’  3.  Rees* .and'  Cna rge s 

Rates  and  charges  in  connection  with  activities  "Under 
this  project  are,  changed  from  time,,  to  time,  as  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  revenue  more  nearly  commensurate  with  cost.  Changes  effected 
late  in  1952  and  during  1953  and  other,  charges  under  revisions  . 
pending  includes'  5 

.  1  ’  ■  effective  Date 


a,.  ‘  Beans  and_peas:  1. 

33/  increase  for  lot  inspection  .  8-1-52 

20/  increase  for  sample  inspection  .  8-1-52 

-  b.  Hay  and  straw: 

,66-2/3/0  increase  for  lot  inspection .  8-1-52 

100/  increase  for  sample  inspection  ............  6-1-52 

c.  ,  Dp  try  products  r(  contract  work):  .  ... 

50/  increase  in  installation  charge  . . .  8,-l-52 


Other  changes  in  contract  which  resulted  in 
a  20/  increase  in  charge. 

,.d,  Tool  Standards.:  •  -  ■’  - 

Charges  for  standards  furnished  the  public 
■  •  were  raised . . • . : . . . , 


6-22-52 
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Effective  Date 


e.  Cotton: 

175  increase  in  fee  for  review  of  cotton 


f utures  classifi cation . .  U-l-53 

Fee  for  telephone  or  telegraph  transmission 
of  cotton  futures  class  changed  from  50 
per  bale  to  actual  cost  •  . .  4-J.-53 

f .  Jggsj  .. 

20/a  increase  in  rates  for  labor: tory 

analysis  . ...............  .4-1-53 

g.  Cotton  practical  fores: 

From  50  to  1005  increase .in  charges  for 
all  types  .  5-15-53 


h.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables: 

review  of  all  cooperative  agreements  cover¬ 
ing  shipping  point  work  was  started  early 
in  the  fiscal  3rear.  ^.s  agreements  are  re¬ 
vised,  charges  are .being  ' increased  from 
200  to  250  per  .carload,  or  55  of  fees 
collected,  except  peanuts,  35.' 


i •  Cot ton_  fiber  and  spinning  te st  s :  • 

Charges  for  5  new  tests • developed  and 

announced . 8-21-53 

j.  Uolasses,  sugarcane  sirup-  and  refiners  1  sirup; 

Revised  schedule  of  charges'  being  late 

developed  to  meet  costs  which  are  ^  summer 

higher  than  anticipated  . . 1953 


III.  Freight  Rate  Services 
Currer.v  Activities :  . 

These  activities  assist  in  obtaining  and  .  aintaining  equitable 
transportation  rates  and, services  on  faro  products  through  the 
Department 1 s  participation  in  cases  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  other  regulator:/  bodies,  and  informal 
negotiations  with  carriers  and  groups  of  carriers. 
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Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

.  ctions  taken  during  fiscal  year  1953* 

1.  The  Department  participated  in  77  formal  litigation 
actions  before -regulatory  bodies*  as  follows: 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  .  . .  . . 64 

federal  1  aritime  Boa  rd  . . ■ . .  3 

State  Utilities  Commission .  1 

Civil  aeronautics  Board  .  2 

U.  S.  Courts  * . 7 


In  addition,  29  informal  negotiations  were  carried  on  with 
carriers  and  carrier  associations. 

2.  The  various  agricultural  commodities .affected  by  the 
above  actions  are  as  follows: 

Number  ox  lotions 


Cotton  and  cottonseed  . . 4 

Dai  17/  and  poultry  products  .  4 

Bruits  aw.  vegetables  .  12 

Grain  and  grain  products  .  . .  23 

Livestock  and  meats  . .  19 

Tool  and  mohair  . . . . .  1 

Fertilizer  and  fertilizer  material  ...  11 

Fish  and  fishery  products  . .  2 

Lg'ri cultural  implements  ..............  *  1 

General  motor  carrier  rates . .  13 

General  rail  rates  .  9 

General  water  rates  • .  5 

General  air  rates  . .  2 

Total  . . 106 


3.  This  was  an  increase  of  about  36  percent  over  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  Department  participated  in  1952.  Cf 
these  actions  22  were  concluded  favorably  to  dgriculture,  12 
unfavorably,  and  72  were  still  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

IV.  Regulatory  *  cti’vities  , 

Current  .  ctivitie  s 

Regulatory  activities  involve  the  administration  of  the 
Standard  Container,  United  States  Warehouse,  Federal  Seed, 
Packers  and  Stockyards,  Tobacco  Plant  and  Seed  Exportation 
i  cts,  and  the  regulatory  features  of  the  Naval  Stores  .  ct. 
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These  Acts  regulate  various  marketing  activities,  and  the 
administration  of  each  includes  two  or  more  of  the  following: 

(1)  licensing  or  registration,  (2)  supervision  of  opera¬ 
tions  of  licensees,  (3)  collection  and  testing  of  samples, 
and  ('4)  handling  of  violations. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

A.  '  Federal  Seed  Act 

1*  Import_  Actions 

Importations  of  120  milliofr  pounds  of  agricultural 
and. vegetable  seeds  valued  at  $21, 000, 000' exceeded  by  12  million 
pounds -the  highest  previous  annual  importation  and  were  22 
million  pounds  more  than  in'  1952.  '  The  importations  wore  of  112 
kinds,  consisting  mostly  of  forage  crops  from  2k  countries.  The 
principal  sources. were  Canada,  Denmark,'  Holland,  Italy,  G-reat 
Britain,'  Ireland,  and  Hew  Zealand.  The  2-1/2  million  pounds 
of  vegetable  seed  was  about  the  same  as  in  1952  and  came  chiefly 
from  Holland. 


Import  Activities  - 

fiscal  Years  19~5c~,  19l~7,  T 951,  1952  and  1953 


Activity 

19h6 

19i*7  :  1951 

1952 

1953 

Total  import  actions  l/  ...... 

3,736 

5,791:  8,005 

8,0)45 

9,U 27 

Lets  offered  for  importation  .. 

3 ,  kkB 

5,399 :  7,692 

7,727 

9,085 

Lots  permitted  entry  as  offered 

3,063 

h,  858:  7,155 

7,186 

8,682 

Lots  denied  entry  as  offered  .. 

385 

5HU  537 

5141 

U03 

Kinds  of  seed  imported . 

Pounds  of  seed  offered  for 

83 

101;  112s  111 

1  ■  r.  0  • 

*  <9  .  • 

112 

importation  (millions) ....... 

70.5 

69.1  :  103.9! 

97.8 

120.3 

1/  includes  action-taken  on  lots  rejectee,  once  and  acted  on 
again  after  cleaning,  etc. 


2 e  Interstate  Viola tipns ■ 


Apparent  violations  of  the  interstate  provisions  of 
the  Act  (93%  of  which  were  reported  by  the  States  in  keeping 
with  previously  arranged  cooperation)  were  39  percent  more 
than  in  1952.  The  9U8  new  cases  involved  apparent  violation 
in  39  States.  Prosecutions  in  Federal  courts  were  completed 
in  31  cases,  resulting  in  fines  exceeding  $17, 000. 
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Interstate  Invc 

.stigati 

.ons  and 

actions 

Fiscal  Years  it  16, 

1>U7^1151^  1^ 

52  and 

155  3 

Item  i 

19  56  ; 

19  57  : 

1951 

;  1952 

1953 

Cases  for  investigation:  < 

- 

• 

Total  to  bo  investigated*.  ; 

765  s 

1,199  : 

1,290 

:  1,236 

1,515 

Investigations  completed..  ; 

623  : 

766  : 

735 

:  7.70 

816 

Pending  at  end  of  year  ...  ; 

162  : 

531  : 

556 

:  556 

596 

administrative  actions;  ; 

4- 

l 

Wo  action  warranted .  ; 

96  a 

160  ; 

195 

:  231 

237 

Warnings  issued . .  . 

361  : 

539  : 

518 

:  557 

585 

Cited  for  hearings  .......  ; 

79  : 

9k  : 

115 

:  119 

131 

Seizures  recommended  .  : 

9  s 

5  : 

58 

32 

21 

Criminal  actions  '  : 

• 

recommended  1/ .  : 

55  ; 

61  : 

39 

s  177 

33 

• 

(11)  : 

(25)  ; 

(17) 

•  (35) 

(16) 

Court  actions: 

Cr i.  ii nal  a  c t ions  te  r. .  ina  ted; 

9  : 

16  : 

12 

:  15 

36 

Criminal  actions  pending  : 

* 

« 

at  end  of  year  . . . 

12  : 

16  : 

20 

39 

19 

Seizure  actions  terminated  : 

3  : 

6  : 

27 

:  58 

26 

Seizure  actions  pending  : 

; 

6" 

• 

* 

at  end  of  year  . . .  : 

5  i 

• 

3  : 

35 

9 

5 

1/  Often  several  alleged  violations  are  combined  into  one 

court -action.  The  number  o.  court  actions  involved  is  shown 
in  parentheses. 


3 •  Se ed  Te sting 

-  ■  The  methods  of  testing 'seeds  in  foreign  commerce 
were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  International  Se^d  Testing 
association  and  so-called  international  rules  patterned 
closely  after  those  followed  in  the  United  States  were  adopted. 
Efforts  to  standardize  variety  names  and.  methods  of  testing 
for  varietal  purity  were  continued. 
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Volume  of  Seed  Testing  Work 
Fiscal  Years  W&,  19lg)~19%V  19^2  and  1953 


fetivity  :  ,1956 

1957  “•  1951 

1952 

1953  ‘ 

♦ 

• 

Seed  samples  tested  in  : 

connection  with  Imports  : 
(includes  check  tests)...;  3,688 

Interstate  shipments  ....*’5,057 

Variety  tests  . .  2,127 

l.iscellaneous . 5  1,130 

• 

• 

& 

Cl 

5,590  :  7,790 
8,603  ;  3,355 
2,121  I  297 
1,021  ;  595 

7,988 
2,950 
>  556 
675 

9,501 

5, 5o5 
659 
608 

Q  •  * 

Total  tests . :12,002  :17, 335  :12,035 

12,069 

15,173 

B.  Naval  Stores  and  Tobacco  Export  Permits 

1.  Naval.  Stores 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  181  samples  were  collected 
for  purposes  of  checking  condition,  quality,  purity,  and  proper 
label  description.-  No  willful  or  fraudulent  infractions  of  the 
^.ct  were  encountered  but  there  were  25  instances  in  which  some 
phase  of  the  _  ct  or  regulations  thereunder  were  not  fully 
observed  by  vendors.  These  applied  chiefly  to  the  sale  of 
various  kinds  of  turpentine,  but  there  were  also  some  cases  of 
misgraded  rosin  sold.  Objectionable  wording  of  labels  on  cans 
of  turpentine  and  petrol euifi-ba sc  paint  thinners  were  also 
found.  Formal  citation  was  not  necessary  since  corrective 
action  was  taken  through  letter  notices.  Warnings  wore  issued 
to  a  number  of  shippers  of  tank  cars  of  turpentine  which  con¬ 
tained  excessive  foreign  matter, 

2.  Tobacco  Export  Permits 


33  certificates  were  issued  during  the  year  for  the 
exportation  of  tobacco*  seed  for  experimental  purposes. 

C.  Packers  and  Stockyards  .  ct 

1.  Posting,  Puegistration  and  Licensing 

a.  Posting,  Registration,  and  Licensing  Activities 
as  °'f'  June  30j  Fiscal.  Years  3-917-1953 

_ activity  - :  1 95?  :  19l|BV  1959  :  1950  :~1951  :  19 52  T~195'3  '  ‘ 

Number  of  yards  posted...:  201:  207:  -.  206:  308:  333:  327:  325* 

Harkct  agencies  arid  deal-:  ;  :  :  . :  : 

ers  registered  :  5,652;  Uy972 :  U>U62 :  .5*639,;.  5,775:  5,963:  5,965 

Packers,  under  supervision:  1,871:  2,123:  2,158:  1,997:  1,950:  1,911:  1,915 

Poultry  dealers  licensed  :  1,619:  1,,6Q3:  1*608?  1,^76:  1,563:  1,526:  1,365^ 

y  en  Gstnlated'  additional  3 06  . yards'  arc  eligible  for  posting 
and  subsequent  supervision. 
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b.  Bonds  on  file  by  registrants  under  the  ._ct 
to  assure  payment  far  livestock  purchased  or  sold  totaled 
approximately  jihhjOQO, 000,.  representing  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  over  $5,000,000*  Requests  for  increases  in 
tariff  charges  amounting  to  about  32,250,000  were  filed  during 
the  year.  These  requests  were  scaled  down  to  $1,350,000 
through  informal  negotiations,  thus  resulting  in  a  reduction 
in  marketing  charges  assessed  producers  .and  other  market 
patrons  of  approximately  $900,000* 

2 •  Supervision  and  Enforcement  • 

a.  During  the  year  1,911  tests  were  made  of 
807  livestock  scales,  an  average  of  2«U  .tests  per  scale. 

Scales  found  to  be  inaccurate  were  required  to  be  adjusted 
before  re-use* 

b.  Hundreds  of  complaints  filed  by  patrons  of 
public  markets  were  investigated  and  informal  settlements 
obtained.  Investigations  at  several  posted  livestock  markets 
disclosed  that  registrants  were  causing  false  weight  tickets 
to  be  issued  on  livestock  bought  and  sold,  that  unregistered 
and  unbonded  dealers  were  operating  under  fictitious  names, 
and.  that  false  accountings'  were  being  provided  producers  and 
buyers.  Formal  actions  were  taken  resulting  in  orders  being 
issued  suspending  the  registrants  for  reasonable  periods  and 
fines  and  injunctions  were  obtained  in  Federal  District  Courts 
against  the  unregistered  dealers*  Evidence  was  presented 
before  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Chicago  resulting  in  the 
indict  ent  of  21  dealers  and  weigh-masters  involved  in  weighing 
frauds.  One  dealer  indicted  pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced 
to  one  year  in  prison,  fined  $5,000  and  placed  on  probation. 

The  remaining  cases  are  pending  in  the  U*  8.  District  Court 

in  Chicago* 

i 

c®  The  books  and  records  of  238  registrants  and 
packers  were  audited  during  the  year.  Based  on  these  audits 
and  further  investigation  by  district  supervisors,  35  stipula¬ 
tions  were  executed  by  registrants  in  which  they  agreed  to 
cease  and  desist  from  engaging  in  practices  prohibited  by  thb 
jli c t  and  formal  actions  were  instituted  in  58  cases  involving 
more  serious  violations 

d.  Analysis  of  Formal  Proceedings 
fiscal  Years  19h7°1953 

'  ,Tc'ti~ity  .  '  XT^-fTT  mBTlWVllhQV  i95l:~T952':~T953 

Cases. pending  first. of  year:  23  :  59  :  55  *  ?3  i  36  :  78  :  5U 

New  cases  . 6h  :  16  :  29  :  65  :  116  :  26  :  52 

Cases : reopened  ............ ; 38  :  16  :  16  :  18.:  ,  ,3  :  33  :  29 

Tot. cases  requiring  action  125  :  91  :  100.:  106  t  3.55  :  137  :  135 

Cases . disposed  of . 66'":  36"  : :  77  :  .  70  :  77  s  "B3  :  102 

Cases  pending  end  of  year..:  59  :  55  :  23  :  36  :  78  :  5U  :  33 
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D.  Standard  Container  i.cts 

1.  Tests  Hade  and  Samples  Obtained 

a.  There  were  approximately  188  factories  making  or 
equipped  to  make  containers  at  the  close  of  business  June  30, 

1953}  as  compared,  with  190  in  1952*  During  the  past  fiscal 
year  tests  were  made  of  sample  containers  obtained  from  115 
factories. 

A  total_  of  339  items  (2,06l  samples)  were  examined  during  the 
year.  Of  this  number  72,  or  21,2  percent,  required  correction. 
During  the  year,  corrections  of  56  items  were  accomplished  and 
certificates  of  approval  issued  in  33  cases.  Two  factories 
were  found  to  be  making  illegal  packages,  but  since  both 
operators  voluntarily  agreed  to  discontinue  making  these 
packages  and  burned  the  stocks  on  hand,  no  legal  action  was 
taken. 

E.  United  States  Warehouse  .rict 
1.  Licensed  Warehouses 

The  number  of  warehouses  licensed  unaer  the  Act  in¬ 
creased  to  1,511*4.  on  June  30,  1953—10  more  than  a  year  ago.  Of 
the  1,55*4  licensed  warehouses  905  were  for  grain,  569  for  cotton 
and  the  remaining  71  for  various  other  commodities# 

As  of  June  30,  1953,  there  were  3,882  licenses  held  by  inspectors, 
weighers,  graders,  and  samplers;  amendments  were  made  to  185 
licenses,  20  were  suspended  and  17  were  reinstated# 

Dumber  of  Licensed  Warehouses 


Year 

Number 

Year 

Number  ■ 

Year 

Number 

1950 

1,291 

1955 

1,330  . 

.1950 

1,533 

1951 

1,357 

1956 

1,338  . 

1951 

1,567 

1952 

1,355 

1957 

1,300 

1952 

1,535 

1953 

1,327 

1958 

-1,335 

1953 

l,5U5 

19  5U 

1,325 

1959 

1,372 

1955 

1,572  i 

¥  as  of  11/IS753 
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2.  Licensed  Warehouse  Capacity 


:  Grain  1 

Cotton' * 

"**  \  *“ 

‘  Grain* '  V  Cotton" 

Year  :  (Bushels):. 

_( Bales) 

e  • 

•  * 

Year  ; 

(bushels);  (Bales) 

millions)  : 

(millions) 

•  © 

3 nil .1  ions)  ;  ’( mill  ion 

1940  s  187.7  : 

10.05 

i  tt 

1947  ; 

280,4  ;  10.39 

1941  :  224.9  : 

10*16 

; ; 

1948  : 

301,4  10.16 

1942  :  241.8  : 

10.23 

fl  9 

ft  • 

1949  : 

336.4  :  10,61 

1943  :  257.7  : 

10.39 

•  0 

1950  : 

380.1  :  11.03 

1944  i  260.5  : 

10.65 

4  ft 

1951  s 

449.4  :  11.01 

1945  :  258.1  s 

10*59 

ft  « 

1952  : 

459.7  s  11.02 

1946  :  271.2  : 

10.57 

ft  ft 

1953  : 

484,4  :  10.51 

1954* 

502.8  :  10.69 

*  As  of  November  1 9 3 3  • 


Although  the  storage  capacity  for  cotton  showed  a  decrease 
in  1953 3  applications  are  being  received  to  license  more 
warehouse  space  because  of  the  large  crop  prospects,  particularly 
cotton,  and  the  large  quantities  expected  to  go  under  CCC  loan* 

3*  Inspection  of  Licensed  T!a rehouse s_ 

The  number  of  supervisory  examinations  by  wa rehouse 
examiners  further  decreased  from,  an  average  of  2,6  in  1952  to 
2*5  in  1953.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  trend  which  has 
developed  over  the  past  10  years,  dven  the  average  of  2*5  in 
1953  was  made  possible  only  because  of  abnormally  low  stocks 
in  cotton  warehouses.  Because  of  the  indicated  continued 
erpansion  'of  licensed  warehouse  space  and  the  anticipated 
heavy  stocks  of  cotton  and  grain  that  wiL  be  carried  in 
storage,  it  is  expected  that  the  average  number  of  inspections 
per  warehouse  will  be  considerably  further  reduced  in  1954. 

For.,  instance,  on  June  30,  1953  in  the  area  served  by  the 
Aemphis  office,  the  licensed,  cotton  warehouses  had  in  store 
6  times  as  much  cotton  as  on  June  30,  1952.  It  is  evic.ent 
that  with  such  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  cotton  in  store, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  maintain  the  1953  average  of  2*33 
inspections  in  this  area. 

The  decreasing  frequency  of  the  examinations  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  lengthening  of  time  between  examinations  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  irregularities.  For  example, 
the  morrow  County  Grain  Growers*  warehouses  were  not  examined 
between  January  and  December  1952.  The  investigations  of 
irregularities  detected  on  the  December  examination  indicates 
that  several  times  during  1952  the  licensee  was  short,  at  one 
time  as  inch  as  112,354  bushels*  As  a  result,  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  a  cooperative,  was  obliged  to  cal]  upon  its  members  to 
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raise  '>125,000.  Wore  frequent  examinations  would  have 
detected  this  situation  when  it  first  occurred  and  it  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  recur* 

During  the  year,  the  licenses  of  20  warehouses  were  suspended 
for  various  violations.  In  adcdtion  to  violations  which  re¬ 
sult  in  sus  ension,  practically  every  examination  reveals 
so,,  e  irregularity  which, while  not  serious  enough  to  warrant 
suspension,  could  easily  lead  to  -ore  flagrant  violations 
if  not  corrected  immediately* 

As  of  Fovember  6,  1953,  increases  in  total  licensed  capacity 
over  June  30  are  approximately  3» 8  percent  in  grain  and  1.7 
percent  in  cotton.  28  additional,  warehouses  are  licensed. 
Licensed  cotton  warehousemen  are  filing  applications  to  in¬ 
clude  additional  space  at  a  rapid  pace,  ,.pproxima tely  U0 


percent  more  cotton  appears  to  be  on  hand  in  licensed  ware 
houses  than  one  year  ago.  The  workload  is  definitely 
increasing* 

F,  Federal  Cost  of  Eegulato ry  .  ctivities 

Total  cost  of  activity . jl,  576, 844 

Less  reimbursements  . .  . 1, 280 

Paid  from  appropriation  .....  1,575,564 

Less  Income  to  General  Revenue 

Fund  of  Treasury . . . ___  29,  722 

Pet  cost  to  taxpayer . _  1,545,842 

Percent  of  total  cost  charged 

to  taxpayer  . .  98,0 

Percent  of  total  cost  covered  by 

revenue  .  2.0 


V •  Adminis tra t i on  and  Coordination  of  S tat e  Payme nt s 
Current  Activities: 


The  work  done  in  cooperation  with  States  and  Terri toiies  on 
developing  new  service  work  in  marketing  is  administered  and 
coordinated  under  this  project.  States  and  Territories 
match  Federal  funds  and,  with  recommendations  on  problems  to 
be  studied  and  technical  assistance  from  Department  marketing 
specialists,  carry  out  marketing  service  projects  aimed  at 
alleviating  or  solving  urgent  marketing  problems. 
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Selected  Examples  of  Jlecent  Progress : 

Daring  1 953  this  work  was  carried  on  with  32  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii,  most  of  the  cooperating 
States  were  visited  by  a  Federal  specialist  during  1933 
for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  progress  being  made, 
counseling  with  States  concerning  operating  problems  and 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  successful  program  approaches 
and  techniques  used  in  other  Strtes  when  faced  with 
comparable  problems* 

Two  regional1-  workshops  were  held,  one  in  Baltimore,  Maryland 
and  6ne  in  St*  Louis,  Missouri.  In  addition  to  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  States  and  the  Department,  the  workshops 
were  attended  by  various  producers  and  representatives  of 
the  distributive  industries.  An  outstanding  highlight  of 
the  workshops  was  the  contribution  made  by  the  trade  and 
producer  representatives  in  frankly  and  objectively  dis¬ 
cussing  marketing  problems  and  what  was  needed  from* a 
service  standpoint. 

Department  personnel  also  appeared  before  various  commodity 
and  functional ' advisory  committee s  for  purposes  of  report¬ 
ing  accomplishments' and  progress  and  presenting  the  need 
for  marketing  service  work  under  matched  funds,  the  handing 
cf  all  administrative  matters  incident  to  the  matching  of 
new  funds  and  a  continuous  check  on  all  financial  aspects 
of  the  program. 
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PAYMENTS  TO  STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND  POSSESSIONS 

Purpose  Statement 


Through  this  program,  the  Department  enlists  the  services  of  the 
State  marketing  agencies  as  part  of  a  well-rounded  approach  to 
the  solution  of  problems  in  agricultural  marketing. 

Allotments  to  States  as  authorized  by  Section  20l|(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19U6  are  made  under  cooperative 
agreements  between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Bureaus  of  Markets  and  similar 
State  agencies,  for  the  conduct  by  these  agencies  of  eligible  market¬ 
ing  service  activities  on  a  matched-fund  basis. 

This  matched-fund  arrangement  gives  recognition  to  the  important  and 
indispensable  role  of  the  State  marketing  agencies  in  the  tailoring  of 
marketing  research  results  to  local  conditions.  Through  this  program, 
the  Department  is  able  to  assist  in  expanding  the  marketing  service  work 
performed  by  the  State,  giving  leadership  to  the  individual  State 
marketing  service  effort  by  applying  tne  results  of  experience  of  other 
States  in  similar  situations,  and  to  coordinate  the  action  of  two  or 
more  States  in  the  solution  of  regional  problems. 

The  xrork  conducted  under  the  matched- funds  projects  is  aimed  at  providing 
assistance  to  producers  and  processors  on  a  local  or  area  basis  in  in¬ 
creasing  efficiency  of  marketing  through  improving  and  maintaining  product 
quality;  increasing  the  use  of  improved  facilities,  equipment,  and  work 
methods  in  the  preparation,  care,  and  handling  of  agricultural  products; 
and  the  attainment  of  more  equitable  distribution  through  providing 
special,  local  market  information  relating  to  marketing  requirements, 
supplies,  and  demand.  Through  such  on-the-spot  assistance,  this  program 
contributes  to  the  expanding  of  outlets,  reduction  of  losses  and  in¬ 
crease  in  returns  to  farmers  in  the  marketing  of  their  products. 


Estimated 
Available , 
195U 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1955 


573,000 


Appropriated  funds 


.$900,000 


■  (b)  Payments  to  States,  Territories ,  and  Possessions 


Appropriation  Act, '  19 54  .V. . . . . . . . . .  . 

Activities  transferred  in  1955  estimates  from 
"Agricultural,  Marketing  Act,  Agriculture”  •for. 

.  payments  to  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  for 
marketing  service  work  . . . . . . . . . +$573,000 

PUS  e  lor  1955  ........  aaoO.»Oa.  ........  eaaaa.aaaaaa#.Oaa*Oaaaaa,.a  57 3 ,000 

Budget  Estimate ,  1955  .-c  i-i . .  a .  .  ............  ■» . . ;  i . . 

Increase  (for  additional  marketing  service  work  by 
State  Departments  of Agriculture  and.  similar  ? 
agencies  unde;r.  matched  funds  pro j ecus)  . . .  +  327,000 


.  •  •  Oft'  *■•••• 


900,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT' 


....  :  '  :  195k  .  s  :  1  “  :  ±955 

Project  ■  ji  v '/  :  .1953  :  (estimated) :  Increase  :  (estimated) 


Payments  to  States 'for  mar-  :  j  : 

keting  service  work  under  j  ,  .  «  :  ■  -  : 

authority  of  Sec*  •  201; (b' j  of  .  :  .  .  :  :  ;  : 

the  Agricultural  Marketing  't  .  .  : 

Act  of  1946  . . . ; . . ,.c .:  j&42,  99/  *  $573,000  :+  )327 ,000(1 )  ;  $900,000 


Total  available  or  estimate  542,999;  573,000:  +327,000 


900,000 


Transfer  in  1955  estimates  '  ;  .  :  : 

from  "Agricultural  Marketing.  :  :  "  • 

Act,'  Agriculture"  . . ,  0 . . . . :  -'542,999  s _ (±573, 000; 


Total' appropriation  or 
estimate,  . 


*  o  O  •  •  O  ft  c  9  • 


:  ,  ; . ; ;  ....  .  increase  :  .  - 

(1)'  Increase  ‘of  $R2?, ObO'.  for,  ■additional  matched  fund  marketing  service  work 
by  State  pepartmehis'~of,  Agriculture  and  other  appropriate  State  agencieg.* 

1  — - — '  t.t**  •**  ■■■-■■ . ■ —w.  -  ...  —  ..j...  *i  ^  ^  * 

Need  for  Increase :  The  proposed  increase  for  matched  fund  marketing  service 
activities"  ii^needed  to  assist  in  getting  the  results  of  research:  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods- arid 'practices  into  effect  in  the  distribution 
system.  .  With  the  program  experience  of  past  years,  and  an  increasing 
volume  of  practical,  problem-solving  research  results  becoming  available, 
the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  are  prepared  to  render  even  more 
effective  services  in  response  to  the  marketing  problems  existing  in 
individual  States  ,,  Nearly  half  of  the  commodity  advisory  committees, 
operating  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  act,  have  recommended  increased 
activity  in  this  State  matching  fund  work, as  a  broad  base  of  service  in 
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marketing  which  is  geared  to  local  problems  and  needs.  This  increase  will 
permit  expansion  of  such  programs  through  the  media  of  matching  funds  with 
the  States. 


Major  Problems  on  which  additional  Marketing  Service  Work  is  Needed: 

a.  Reducing  waste  and  spoilage;  improving  product  quality  by  improved 
handling. ,>  packaging,,  processing,  storing,  and  shipping  of  farm 

products.. . .  •  '■  •  ■  "*  '•  •  • ;  '  ■  ■ 


One  of  the  most  pressing  problems,  particularly  in  a  period  of 
large  supplies,  is  the  preservation  of  product  quality  in 
storage  and  in  other  channels  of  marketing.  For  example,  in 
many  grain  areas,  a  large  proportion  of  the  locally  produced 
grain  is  sold  below  current  market  prices  because  it  is  handled 
inefficiently  and  deteriorates  in  quality  because  of  inadequate 
drying,  storage,  and  processing  facilities. 

It  is  planned  to.  provide  expanded  service  for  improving 
quality  of  grain,  by  (1)  assisting  marketing . agencies  including 
elevator  operators,  truckers,  and  other  storage  or- transportation 
agencies  to  improve  handling  and  storage  practices  in  order  to 
reduce  rodent  or  insect  damage,  loss  by  ’'heating"  and  subsequent 
quality  deterioration,  and  loss  of  grain  through. spilling  or 
leakage  in  freight  cars  or  other  transportation  facilities,  and 
(2)  conducting  activities  to  encourage  -  pricing  of  grain  by  grade . 

It  is  also  proposed  to  expand  the  marketing  services  relating 
to  better  methods  of  grading,  packaging,  cooling  before  shipment, 
handling,  loading  for  shipment,  and  storage, for  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  This  work  will  be  carried  on  by  aiding  producers, 
packers,  processors,  transportation  agency  representatives  and 
distributors,  in  adopting  (1)  methods  and  practices  that -will 
result  in  better  packs  of  a  uniform  quality,  properly  identified, 
and  packed  in  a  container  that  will  preserve  quality;  (2)  methods 
whereby  highly  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  picked  at 
the  proper  state  of  maturity,  and  properly  cooled  before  shipment 
(using  such  methods  as  field- icing,  or  "hydro- cooling") j  and  (3) 
practices  of  handling  and  storage  that  will  reduce  bruising,  over¬ 
maturity  at  delivery,  and  general  deterioration  of  quality* 

b.  Developing  expanded  domestic  markets  for  surplus  commodities. 

It  is  planned  to  expand  services  to  assist  in  the  developing  of 
new  market  outlets  and  in  movement  of  seasonal  surpluses  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  Several  methods  will  be  used,  such  as 
providing  truckers  and  other  potential  buyers  with  information  on 
production  prospects  and  location,  variety,  and  quality  of  avail-, 
able  supplies.  Assemblers  and  shippers  will  be  assisted  in 
adopting  improved  marketing  practices  and  in  meeting  requirements 
for  trade  acceptance  such  as  containers  and  types  of  pack  and 
time  and  method  of  delivery. 
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Growers,  shippers,  and  processors  of  farm  products  often  fail 
to  gain  fully  from  their  market  opportunities  through  lack  of 
adequate  basic 'information  .about  (1)  the  nature  of  their  product, 
or  (2)  the  location  of  supplies,  time  of  harvesting,,  and  location 
of  markets  which 'can  use  quantities  of  surplus  or  off-quality 
items,  A  number  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  have 
developed  programs  which  have  resulted  in  the  movement  of 
seasonal  surpluses  of  agricultural  products  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  sold  at  a  loss 0 

In  other  States,  information  has  been  developed  on  the  marketing  ' 
of  certain  food  items  on  an  area  or  national  scale  which  has 
provided  extensive  data  on  distribution,  retailing  practices ,  and 
trade  acceptance  of  various  types  of  pack  and  sizes  of  containers* 
as  well  as  the  possibility  of  developing  distribution  in  new  areas 
or  to  new  types  of  users0 

e .  Developing  new  market  infcrmati on 

It  is  planned  to  expand  local  or  area  market  news  projects  on  an 
experimental  basis  so  that  producers  and  dealers  will  have  prices 
quoted  which  they  should  receive  or  pay  for  agricultural  products. 
For  fruits  and  vegetables  for  example,  experimental  market  news 
releases  would  be  issued  weekly  during  the  main  marketing  and 
harvesting  seasons  and  would  include  such  information  as  number  of 
packages  sold,  grade,  foOcbo  price,  and  quality  including  degree  . 
of  ripeness  and  color, 

A  vast  amount  of  this  type  of  information  is  needed  to  guide  buyers 
and  sellers,  processors,  and  others  engaged  in  the  complex  business 
of  supplying  every  community  with  the  right  amounts  of  agricultural 
commodities  from  all  parts  of  the  country  every  day  of  the  year. 

Some  of  this  information  is  available  through  regular  Government 
reports,  but  in  many  cases,  the  present  coverage  is  insufficient  for 
the  needs  of  special  marketing  situations, 

do  Improving  market  facilities ,  equipment  and  procedures. 

Part  of  the  increased  funds  would  be  used  to  strengthen  and  expand 
service  work  in  improving  market  facilities,  equipment,  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  covering  such  fields  as  the  design  and  location  of  new 
facilities  and  modernization  of  existing  receiving  and  handling 
facilities,  including  those  in  rural  counties  as  well  as  terminal 
markets^  Such  work  offers  promise  of  reducing  marketing  costs  as 
effectively  as  any  other  undertaking  in  the  field  of  marketing. 
Wholesale  markets  in  many  areas  are  outmoded  and  very  inefficient 
in  the  handling  and  distribution  of  highly  perishable  farm  products. 
Situations  of  this  kind  are  being  surveyed  by  technically  trained 
men  who  are  .capable  of  giving  advice  concerning  an  efficient 
market  layout,  organization,  and  operation,  and  recommendations  are 
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made  accordingly.  The  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  would 
increase  their  cooperation  in  this  work  by  aiding  in  the 
•.  original  surveys  and  in  stimulating  action  by  city  officials, 
the  produce  trade,  and  other  marketing  officials. 

The  above  are  examples  of  the  types  of  work  which  would  be  expanded  with  the 
proposed  increase.  This  work,  together  with  that  currently  being  performed 
under  this  program,  will  provide  a  wider  application  of  marketing  research 
results  and  improved  marketing  practices  to  local  and  regional  marketing 
problems • 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  language  as  follows  (hew  language  under¬ 
scored):  •  v 

For  payments  to  departments  of  agriculture,  bureaus  and  departments 

of  markets  and  similar  agencies  for  marketing  activities  under  sec¬ 

tion  20l4.(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act"  of  19L6  ( 7  U.S.C'. 

1623(b)),  ^900,000.  r~"  ' 

This  new >item  proposes  a  separate  appropriation  for  payments  to  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture,  bureaus  and-,  departments  of  marketing  ,  and  similar  agencies 
under  section  20i*(b)  of  the  agricultural  Marketing  Act,  In  prior  years  these 
payments  have  been  made  by  allotment  from  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
appropriation.  This  proposal  will  not  affect  the  nature  or  scope  of  the  work 
conducted. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities?1  ' 

Allotments  to  -States  as  .authorized  by  Section  20i|(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19U6  are  made  under  cooperative 
agreements itoefrueen  the  United  .States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Bureaus  of  Markets  and 
similar  State  agencies,  for  the  conduct  by  these  agencies  of 
eligible  marketing  service  activities  on  a  -matched- fund.. basis* 

An  increasing  volume  of  marketing  research -results  .is  becoming 
available.  For  maximum  usefulness  these  results -must  be  applied 
and  adapted  to  specific  problems  confronting  individuals  and 
firms  involved  in  marketing  from  the  farm  gate  through  the  retail 
store*  The  matched- fun$  marketing  service  program  through  the 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture  has  been  geared  toward  providing 
such  assistance  on  a  local  or  area  basis#  Through  timely,  on-the- 
spot  assistance,  this  program  has  made  many  substantial  contribu¬ 
tions  which  have  resulted  in  expanding  outlets,  reducing  losses, 
and  increasing  returns  to  farmers  in  the  marketing  of  their 
products* 

A  State  is  required  to  make.,  available  at  least  an'  equal  amount  from 
its  own  funds*,  xvhich  must  be  in  addition  to  any  funds  available 
for  marketing  service  and  research  work  in  the  State  prior  to 
August  lU,  19U6?  The  agreements  covering  allotments  include 
appropriate  provisions  for  preventing- duplication ■ or  overlapping  * 
of  work  within  the  State  qr  States  cooperating^,  Should  such 
duplication  occur  subsequent  to  approval  of  a  cooperative  project 
hr '  allotment  Of  funds,  the  Secretary  is  authorised  and  directed 
uo  withhold  any  unexpended  balances  on  such  projects* 

.  No* formula  is  applied  for  distributing  these  payments.  Payments 
to  each  State  are  based  upon  an  evaluation  of  the  relative  urgency* 
of  the  marketing  service  problems  confronting  the  State j  the 
probable  effectiveness  of  the  proposed, plans  for  solving  or 
alleviating  the  problems j  the  ability  of  the  State  to  carry  out 
the  programs  proposed^  and  the  availability  of  Federal  matching 
funds* 

‘  Thirty  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and.  Alaska,  through  their 
Departments  of  Agriculture  or  similar  agencies-,  are-  attacking •* 
marketing  problems  with  the  assistance  provided  by  the  payments 
-authorized  in  this  program*,  Major  emphasis  is  currently  directed 
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to  improving  efficiency  in  product  handling  and  preparation  for 
shipment,  in  maintaining  proper  conditions  in  transit,  storage, 
and  processing  plant;  encouraging  the  adoption  of  improved  methods 
in  selecting,  grading,  packing  and  packaging  farm  products; 
assistance  in  movement  of  seasonal  surpluses  of  agricultural 
products  by  furnishing  special,  local  market  information  to 
prospective  buyers  concerning  the  location,  quantity,  quality, 
and  probable  dates  of  peak  movement  to  market,  and  the  conducting 
of  experimental  market  news  projects. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress? 

1,  Technical  assistance  to  cotton  ginners  results  in  savings  to  North 

Carolina  producers  of  approximately  $800,000  a  year.  Through 

technical  assistance  given,  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
$10  per  bale  discount  on  at  least  15  percent  of  the  North  Carolina 
crop  was  virtually  eliminated  by  the  reduction  in  amount  of  damaged 
or  "rough  prep"  cotton,  at  an  annual  saving  of  approximately  $800,000 
to  the  farmers  in  that  State.  ‘ 

2*  Swiss  cheese  quality  improvement  in  Wisconsin.  Factories  cooperating 
in  a  quality  improvement  program  sponsored  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  industry  groups  reported  that  75.U  percent  of  the 
cheese  manufactured  by  these  factories  was  in  the  two  top  grades, 
whereas  only  5U.5  percent  was  in  these  grades  in  other  areas  where 
no  program  was  in  effect.  The  area  for  which  higher  grade  cheese  was 
reported  had  previously  been  below  average  in  grade. 

3,  Washing  costs  for  potatoes  cut  in  Maine.  The  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Maine  found  that  little  deterioration  results  when 
potatoes  are  washed  but  not  heat  dried,  a  process  usually  considered 
necessary  in  preparing  high  quality  potatoes  for  the  market.  As  much 
as  75  percent  of  washing  costs  are  saved  by  the  elimination  of  heat¬ 
drying  of  potatoes. 

U*  Apple  growers  aided  in  successful  marketing  in  South  Carolina.  The 
State  Department"  of  Agriculture  assisted  in  the'  formation  of  the  Long 
Creek  Apple  Authority  which  provided  facilities  for  grading,  brushing, 
and  packing  apples  which  resulted  in  producers  using  these  facilities 
receiving  an  average  price  of  $U.OO  per  bushel  -  a  considerable 
increase  over  previous  marketing  seasons  when  these  facilities  were 
not  available. 

PrQducers  net  premium  for  eggs  in  Kentucky  and  widen  their  market. 

As  a  result  of  selling rtheir  eggs  6n  a  graded  basis  through  a  program 

sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Kentucky  producers 
netted  a  premium  of  seven  cents  per  dozen  for  graded  eggs  compared  to 
prices  received  for  ungraded  eggs*  The  greater  market  acceptability 
of  the  graded  eggs  have  enables  some  producers  to  increase  profitably 
their  number  of  layers. 


6, 
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Premium  prices  received  for  peaches  in  North  Carolina.  Approximately  , 
£0,000  bushels . of.  poaches  moving  out  of  the  State  we  re  "hydro- c  o  ol  ed" 
that  is,  dipped  in  ice  water  after  being  picked  tree-ripened,  and.  then 
graded  and  packed  in  improved  manner,  as  a  result  of  the  assistance 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  getting  this  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  peaches  for  marketing  into  effect*  A  premium  of  70  cents  »: 

per  bushel  or  more  than  £=35*000  than  for  peaches  shipped  in  the  usual 
manner  was  received  by  growers «  This  premium  is  due  for  the  most  part 
to  increased  demand  for  higher  quality  peaches  picked  at  optimum 
maturity,  arriving  at  market  'with  little  or  no  damage, 

7 •  Butter  quality  improvement  project  in  North -Dakota  shows  results. 

Butter  manufacturers  cooperating  in  a  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
sponsored  quality- improvement  project  marketed  a  higher  quality  products  - 
A  report  on  the  20  percent  of  the  State* s  production  which  was  graded 
during  the  year  showed  that  there  was  none  below  89  score,  whereas  in  the 
previous  year  approximately  23,000  pounds  was  below  this  score.  The 
volume  of  90  score  was  237,000  pounds  more  than  the  previous  year  and 
there  was -a  gain  of  67,000  pounds  in  the  volume  of  92  score  butter, 

80  Quality  improvement  program  for  manufactured  milk.  The  Mississippi 
Department  of  Agriculture  carred  on  a  quality- improvement  program  for 
manufactured  milk  in  five  cooperating  plants*  Over  a  three-year  span, 
records  compiled  on  quality  trends  at  one  of  the  plants  show  for  a 
three  months  test  period  that  rejections  were  103,2lj.8  pounds  of  the 
£,ia5,199  pounds  of  milk  handled  during  the  period  in  the  year 
preceding  the  initiation  of  the  program,  whereas  rejections  Were 
reduced  to  £3,118  pounds  of  the  £,£37,982  pounds  handled  after  the 
program  had  been  operating  for  three  years*  This  is  a  decrease  of 
approximately  £0  percent  in  the  volume  of  rejected  milk* 

9.  Eleven  State  Departments  have  developed  information  programs  for 

the  movement  of  seasonal  surpluses  of  a g ran ult ural  products  at  profit¬ 
able  prices  which  otherwise  mignt_have  been  sold  at  a  loss.  Through 
these  programs  information  was  given  to  prospective  buyers  concerning 
the  location,  quantity,  quality,  and  probable  date  of  peak  movement 
to  market,,  Some  examples  were 3  In  Illinois,  a  market  was  found  for 
more  than  £0,000  bushels  of  hail-damaged  peaches  during  the  19£3  marketing 
season  through  its  program  of  moving  surpluses  by  giving  information  to 
truckers  and  dealers 0  In  Louisiana,  dairy  reports  on  surplus  quantities 
of  milk  were  phoned  or  wired  to  each  market  area  in  Louisiana  or  nearby 
market  areas  in  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  as  to  where  surplus 
quantities  could  be  sold  or  where  needed  supplemental  supplies  could  be 
securedo  Profitable  cutlets  for  many  thousands  of  gallons  of  milk 
were  found  which  otherwise  might  have  been  disposed  of  at  a  loss. 

In  Maryland,  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  in  surplus  supply  were  marketed 
profitably  by  prompt  dissemination  of  information  on  availability. 
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10*  A  wide  variety  pf  market  information  is  needed  to  assist  producers 

and  most  dealers  in  expanding  market  outlets,  and  in  securing 
better  distribution*  The  following  are  illustrative  of  work  done  in 
this  field  by  various  State  Departments  of  Agriculture# 

11,  The  Washington  State  Department  of  Agriculture  made  a  fruit  tree 

survey  in  response  to  demands  for  more  information  on  ages  and  varieties 
of  all  principal  fruit  crops#  This  was  the  first  up-to-date  information 
made  available  following  the  rapid  expansion  in  new  plantings  immediately 
following  the  end  of  World  War  II*  Similar  surveys  of  fruit  tree 
numbers  have  been  made  in  New  York,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Michigan, 
Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  California* 

12#  The  California  Department  of  Agriculture  was  able  to  furnish  the  raisin 
and  grape  industry  with  (a)'  periodic  information  about  the  rate  of 
harvest  of  grapes  for  raisins  during  the  short  harvest  period,  to 
guide  them  in  the  proper  utilization  and  marketing  of  those  varieties 
of  grapes  adapted  for  table  use,  for  raisins  or  for  wine;  and  (b)  an 
early  post-harvest  estimate  of  the  tonnage  of  raisins  made* 

13.  Wide  variations  in  the  price  of  alfalfa  hay  at  local  markets  in  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys  of  California  resulted  in  the 
development  of  an  experimental  market  news  service  in  these  areas* 

The  program  resulted  in  reducing  the  price  spread  between  the  local 
and  terminal  prices  from  Of?  to  $>10  to  $>2#50  to  03*00  per  ton. 

Distribution  of  Payments;  The  distribution  of  allotments  by  States 
in  the  fiscal  year.  1953  and  193>i|  is  shown  in  Table  I  attached# 
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TABLE  I 


Distribution  by  State  of  Allotments  made  to  State  D 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  State  Bureaus  and  Departments  of 
Markets  and  similar  agencies  under  Section  205  (b),  Agriculture 
Marketing  Act  of  1956. 


State 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 


* 


i 

jr 

S 


Actual 

1953  ! 

Estimated 

1955 

' 

8*750-00 

$  7;000o00 

5, oooc 00 

625000o00 

52*35?  -.03 

i,5oocoo 

2,000,00 

8,000*00 

— 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

South  Carolina 


12j62o00 
16; 000*00 
6;000o00 
I  22,000*00 

|  1 ( j 000*00 

18;  831  <5  00 

— 3;p00o00 

10; 000c CO 
2,885*67 
15,518*08 
|  i 

i '  26,000,00 
|  19,000*00 
6;500„00 

13,652*00 

52,000*00 
11, 000*00 
j  20,000*00 
6' 500*00 

17p000o00 


1? ; 500*00 
25; 000*00 
10,000*00 
28;OOOoOO 
18,000*00 

22,030-00 
13  >500 ,00 
!0;000o00 
3;500s00 
13* 000*00 

23,600,00 
21; 000,00 
i*5oo*oo 
5; 500, 00 
23,000*00 


50,000,00 
11; 000,00 
20,000*00 

8,950,00 


South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 


12,238o00 
21* 000&00 
18 , 000 o 00 

23,572*00 

8*000*00 

20>000o00 

55,ooo*oo 


5;,  000*00 


12,250,00 

12,365=00 

18,000*00 

25,OOOoOO 

25,572,00 

20,000*00 

53,616,00 

3,000.00 

7 9 000 ,00 


i 


15,000*00 


2 ^ 000 £ 00 
15,000=00 


Total 


552*998*75 


si; 57 3,000* 00 
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REPAYMENT  TO  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  for  1952  authorized 
advances  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  appropriations 
available  for  classing  and  grading  agricultural  commodities  without 
charge  to  producers  in  order  to  insure  a  prompt,  efficient  service. 
Such  advances  must  be  repaid  from  subsequent  appropriations. 

This  item  reflects  funds  for  reimbursing  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  (including  interest)  so  that  the  Corporation  may  be  made  'whole 
for  funds  advanced  which  were  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  classing 
cotton  and  grading  tobacco  which  were  placed  under  price  support. 


Aporopriated, 

195U 


Budget 

Estimate 

1955 


5768,505 


(1953  costs) 


Ml,  655 


(1952  costs) 


Appropriated  funds 


•  .  - 


•  . 


(c)  Repayment  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


Appropriation  Act'/  1954,  and  base  for  1955  ...................  $768,505 

Budget  Estimate ,  1955  . . . . .  441,655 

Decrease  (flue  principally  to  the  fact  tfccfc  in  fiscal  year 
1953  a  greater  quantity  of  Smith-Doxey  classed  cotton  •was 
placed  under  CCC  loan  than  in  1952X . . . .  .  -326,850 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

•  • 

X953  j (estimated) :  Decrease 

1955 

(estimated) 

Reimbursement  to  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation . . 

-‘  -:  ‘  '  $768, 505:4326, 850(1) 

•  *\  f  . 

$441,655 

DECREASE 


(l)  A  decrease  of  $326,850  in  the  amount  needed  for  reimbursement  to  Commodity 
CrediV  croporation  for  costs  incurred  in'  f is caTyear"  1953  for  inspecting  and*"' 
grading’ tobacco  and  closing  cotton  not  placed' under  loan. 


The ' Smith-Doxey  Act ' of  1937  provides  that  farmers  organized  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  cotton  shall  be  eligible  for  free  classing  service. 
Similarly,  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act ' of  i9$5,  as  emended,  provides  that 
tobacco  producers  may  have  their  tobacco  graded  without,  charge  at  auc¬ 
tion  markets  designated  by  the  Secretary  for  free  and  mandatory  inspec¬ 
tion  after  approval  by  two-thirds ’ of ' the  growers  voting  in  a  referendum. 
The  class  of  the  cotton  or  the  grade  of  tobacco  placed  on  the  commodity 
is  accepted  as  evidence  of  quality  when  producers  place  their  commodities 
under  loan  or  offer  them  for  sale  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


If-’ these  programs  are  to  operate  effectively  and  to  be  of  maximum  benefit 
to  producers,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  (i)  a  force  of  tobacco  inspec¬ 
tors  large  enough  to  grade  the  tobacco  on  all  auction  floors  prior  to 
sale,  and  (2) ‘a ‘cotton ‘classing  organization  which  is  capable  of  getting 
classification  returns  to  producers  promptly. 


The  demand  for  these  services  in  1953  exceeded  that  which  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  from  available  appropriations  and  other  funds.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  insure  a  prompt  efficient  service,  f lands  were  advanced  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  authority  contained  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Appropriation  Act,  1952. 


Greater  quantities  of  cotton  and  tobacco  placed  under  loan  -  During  1953 
over 


million  bales  of  cotton  classed  under  the  Smith-Doxey  Act  were 
placed  under  loan  compared  with  slightly  over  900,000  bales  in  1952. 


Further,  nearly  16  percent  of  tobacco  graded  at  auction  markets  went 
under  loan  compared  with  11  percent  in  1952. 


This  estimate  would  provide  funds  to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corpora' 
tion  (including  interest)  so  that  the  Corporation  may  be  made  whole  for 
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funds  transferred  which  were  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  classing  cotton 
and  grading  tobacco  which  were  placed  under  price  support.  -The  basis  for 
the  estimated  amount. requested  fpr  repayment  is  as  follows: 


Cotton: 

Estimated  total  number  of  classings  by.  Federal 

employees  . . . . . .  11,207,787 

Estimated  cost  of  all  classings  by  Federal 

employees  . . . . . . . .  2,352,736 

Average  cost  per  classing . . .  21.0^ 

Estimated  total 'bales  classed • under  Smith-Doxey  - 

Act  going  under  loan  . .  2,091,136 


Advance  from  CCC  (net)  . .  $866,564 

Estimated  cost  of  classing  loan 

cotton  (2,091,136  x  21.0*0  _ _  "  439,139 

To  be  repaid  to  CCC  . . .  427,425 


Tobacco: 

Estimated  total  cost  of  inspecting  and  grading 

tobacco  at  auction  markets-  . . . 

Estimated  amount  of  tobacco  graded  at  auction 
markets  placed  under  loan . . . . . 


Advance  from  CCC  (net)  .  $288,436 

Estimated  cost  of  inspecting 
.  loan  tobacco  (15*90$  of 

$1,814,066)  .  288,436 

To  be  paid  to  CCC  .  -  - 


Total  amount  to  be  repaid: 

Cotton  , . . , . . . 

Tobacco  . . 

Total  . . 

/  -.r.  Interest  through  June  30,  1954  . . 

Total  amount  for  reimbursement  to  CCC 


$1,814,066 

15*90$ 


$427,425 


14,230 

441,655 
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SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 


Purpose  Statement 


This  program,  authorized  by  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  June  U,  19U6, 
is  designed  to;  (1)  improve  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
children,  and  (2)  broaden  the  market  for  agricultural  food  commodities. 

Federal  assistance,  in  the  form  of  both  funds  and  food,  is  provided  to 
States  and  Territories  for  use  in  serving  nutritious  midday  meals  to  children 
attending  schools  of  high  school  grades  or  under.  To  be  eligible  for  partic¬ 
ipation  in  this  program  schools  must  operate  their  lunch  rooms  on  a  nonprofit 
basis  and  must  comply  with  minimum  requirements  set  forth  in  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  State  educational  agency  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture, 

Each  State  must  submit  a  plan  of  operation  for  approval  of  the  Department  by 
July  30  of  each  year.  Meals  served  must  meet  minimum  nutritional  require¬ 
ments  established  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  The  type  A  or  "complete" 
lunch  furnishes  1/3  to  1/2  of  the  daily  nutritional  requirements  of  the 
child;  the  Type  B  meal,  less  adequate  nutritionally,  contains  the  same 
nutritional  elements  but  in  smaller  quantities;  and  the  Type  C  meal  consists 
of  1/2  pint  of  milk  only. 

Each  State's  share  of  the  total  funds  available  is  determined  by  a  formula 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  which  takes  into  account:  (1)  the  number  of 
school  children  in  the  State,  and  (2)  the  relation  of  per  capita  income  in 
the  State  to  the  average  per  capita  income  in  the  United  States.  The  funds 
are  paid  to  the  States  in  quarterly  installments  and,  upon  submission  of 
claims  to  the  State  agency,  schools  are  reimbursed  for  a  portion  of  the  food 
cost  of  each  meal  served.  Maximum  Federal  reimbursements  for  meals  are 
9  cents,  6  cents,  and  2  cents  for  types  A,  B,  and  C  meals,  respectively. 
Lunches  must  be  served  free  of  charge,  or  at  reduced  prices  to  children  who 
are  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  lunch. 

Federal  funds  paid  to  a  State  must  be  matched  from  sources  within  the  State. 
From  19^1  through  1955 >  States  must  contribute  £1.50  for  each  Federal  dollar. 
Beginning  in  1956  States  must  contribute  %3 .00  for  every  Federal  dollar. 

The  School  Lunch  Program  provides  th#  largest  single  outlet,  for 
surplus  commodities  purchased  under  the  authority  of  Section  32  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  and  price  support  commodities  under 
Section  Ul6  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9. 


Estimated 
Available , 

195U 


Budget 

Estimate 

1955 


Appropriated  funds 


a/  '£83,236,197 


£68,000,000 


a/  Excludes  £128,803  transferred  to  other  appropriations  for  penalty 
mail  costs. 


(d)  .School  Lunch  Program 

Appropriation,  195^ . .  $83,365,000 

Transferred  to  "Agricultural  Adjustment ^Programs,  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service",  pursuant  to  Public  Law  286  for  • 

penalty  mail  . .. . . . .  -128,803 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1954,  and  base  for  1955  ............  83,236,19V 

Budget  Estimate,  1955  . . .  j. ....... .  68,000,000 

Decrease  . . . a/  -15/236,197 


SUMMARY  OF  DECREASES,  1955  '  " 

Decrease  due  to  elimination  of  funds  for  purchase  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  commodities  pursuant  to  Section  6  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  ■ . . . ... . .  ... «-. ................. « « » < 

Decrease  in  operating  expenses  due  to  discontinuance  of 
Section  6  purchases  and  curtailment  of  research,  audits, 
and  technical  services  .  to  States  . . . . . . . . 


-15,000,000 

-236,197 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1.  Food  assistance:  . 
Cash  payments  ...... 

Commodity  procurement 

(Section  6)  ...... 

2.  Operating  expenses. 
Unobligated  balance  .. 
Costs'  ■under  Penalty- 

Mail’ Act  (P.  L.  286) 
Total  available  or 

estimate . . 

Transferred  to  "Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment 
Programs ,  CSS"  ..... 
Reduction  pursuant  to 
Sections  4ll  and  412 
Total  appropriation 
or  estimate 


67,178,839:  67,010,000:  -  -  ' 

•  •  • 

; .  . c  •  • 

l4 , 744 , oil :  15 , 000 ,000 : -$15 , 000 , 000 ( 1 ) : 
1,290,387:  1,226,197:  -236,197(2) : 

150,972:  -  -  :  -  -  : 


[-  -3 


[1,1971:  ....  [+1601 


: $67, 010, 000 
990,000 
(1,3573 


+3 ,222: 


83^367,^91:  83,365,000: 


a/  The  decrease  compared  with  the  1954  appropriation  before  making  the 
transfer  of  $128,803  to  another  appropriation  for  penalty  mail  costs 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  286  is  $15,365,000. 


DECREASES 
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The  reduction  is  being  applied  entirely  to  the  amount  budgeted  for  purchase 
and  distribution  of  commodities  pursuant  to  Section  6  of  the  Act.  This 
estimate  does  not-  contemplate,  a  curtailmept(  in  the  total  size  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  but  recognizes  the  availability  of  large  amounts  of  desirable  surplus 
foods  available  to  the  Federal  Government  as  a  result  of  its  surplus-re¬ 
moval  programs.  •  Increases  in.  .quantities,  of  Section  32  commodities  antici¬ 
pated  in  1955  should  be  sufficient  not  only  to  maintain  the  level  of  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  but  also  should,  .offset  some,  of  the  added  costs  resulting 
from  increasing  school  enrollments..  .  .  . . 

The  School  Lunoh  Program,  always  the  largest  single  outlet  for 
surplus  commodities,  will  continue  to  benefit  as  the  recipient  of  nutritios 
foods  to  be  used  in  school  lunches.  In  1953  almost  117,000,000  pounds  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  valuedat  about  $51,724,000  were  so  dis¬ 
tributed.  Fourteen  million  pounds  of  butter,  7.9  million  pounds  of  shell' 
eggs,  11  million  pounds  of  dry  milk,  -20 .-3  million  pounds  of  pork  products, 
38.6  million  pounds  of  turkey,  17.2  million  pounds  of  fresh  pears,  3.9 
million  pounds  of  concentrated  orange  juice,  and  2.6  million  pounds  of 
canned  cherries  comprised  the  bulk  of  this  distribution.  During  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  larger  quantities  of  surplus  commodities  are  being  made  available. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  320  million  pounds  of  nutritionally  desire 
able  foods  valued  at  about  $122.9  million  will  be  distributed  to  schools 
during  1954. 

The  amount  budgeted  for  cash  payments  to  States  is  the  same  as  that  pro¬ 
vided  in  1954.  Efforts  will  be  intensified  toward  increasing  State  and 
local  contributions^  More  rigid  screening  of  schools  will  be  encouraged 
to  the  end  that  Federal  aid  will  be  concentrated,  insofar  as  possible,  in 
the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

(2)  Decrease  of  $236,197  in  operating  expenses  due  to  discontinuance  of  Sec- 
tion*=B*‘purc^ses~~and  curtailment'  of  research,  audits  and  t  VcKn  i  calT  se r v  1  c e 
to  States  7™  '  •  . 


The  discontinuance  of  Section  6  commodity  purchases  will  bring  about  a  re¬ 
duction  in  administrative  work  under  this  appropriation.  Technical  serv¬ 
ices  to  States  and  audits  of  State  agency  records  will  also  be  curtailed. 
While  special  research  conducted  "by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  in 
connection  with  nutritional  aspects  of  the  lunches  served  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  the  Service  will  be  called  .upon  in  the  capacity  of  a  consultant 
as  problems  arise  which  require  specialized  experience  in  the  field  of 
nutrition.  ... 

CHARGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 


[To  enable  the  Secretary]  For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 

Act  *  *  * 


provisions  of  the  National 


This  change  eliminates  the  words  "To  enable  the  Secretary"  and  substitutes 
in  lieu  thereof  "For  necessary  expenses"  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  lan¬ 
guage  consistent  with  that  carried  for  other  items  in  the  Agricultural  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act.  Therefore,  the  proposed  change  will  in  no  way  affect  the 
nature  or  scope  of  the  work  being  conducted. 


STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  School  Lunch  Pro  grain  is  designed  to: 

1.  Broaden  the  market  for  agricultural  food  commodities  by: 

a.  providing  an  expanded  market  for  agricultural  commodities 
through  local  purchases  of  food  by  school  lunch  programs 
in  commercial  channels  of  trade 5 

b.  serving  as  a  valuable  outlet  for  agricultural  commodities 
purchased  by  the  Department  to  alleviate  local  and  seasonal 
surpluses; 

c.  expanding  the  outlet  for  highly  nutritious  foods,  particu¬ 
larly  in  areas  of  nutritional  deficiencies; 

d.  introducing  a  -wider  variety  of  foods,  thus  creating  a 
demand  for  commodities  that  many  housewives  would* not 
otherwise  buy. 

2 .  Improve-  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation *s  children  by: 

a.  providing  them  a  well-balanced  lunch  at  school  to  help 
fill  their  daily  nutritional  requirements. 

Experience  indicates  that  children  who  get  lunch  -Under 
this  program,  compared  with  those  who  do  not,  show: 

(1)  more  rapid  gain  in  weight  and  height; 

(2)  better  attendance  records; 

(3)  improvement  in  scholastic  standing; 

(Lj.)  better  deportment; 

(3)  higher  resistance  to  c olds  and  other  illnesses. 

b.  Developing  proper  and  nutritionally  beneficial  food  habits 
which  will  continue  in  later  life. 

Current  activity  under  the  program  includes: 


1.  Furnishing  cash  assistance  to  schools  for  food  purchases  by: 

a.  apportioning  among  the  States  and  Territories  a  minimum 

of  75  percent  of  the  total  food  assistance  funds  available  on 
:  the  basis  of  need  as  .indicated  by: 

(1)  State  per  capita  income  compared  with  United  States 
per  capita  income 

(2)  State  population  of  children  5  to  17  years  of  age 
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b.  paying  the  apportioned  funds  to  State  agencies  on  a 
quarterly  basis  to  enable  them  to  reimburse  participating 
schools  for  a  portion  of  the  food  cost  of  lunches  served 
when  the  schools: 

(1)  agree  to  operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis 

(2)  serve  meals  meeting  minimum  nutritional  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

(3)  offer  luncheon  to  all  children  attending  the 
school  and  serve  it  free  or  at  reduced  cost  to 
children  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost 

(U)  agree  to  purchase  commodities  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  being  in  abundance. 

c.  paying  the  funds  directly  to  participating  private  schools 
in  the  27  States  and  Hawaii  where  State  laws  forbid  dis¬ 
bursement  of  Federal  funds  by  State  agencies  to  private 
schools.  (A  proportionate  share  of  the  State’s  total 
apportionment  is  set  aside  for  this  purpose.) 

2 .  Furnishing  food  items  to  schools  for  lurch  programs  by: 

a.  purchasing  foods  under  Section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  help  schools  meet  nutritional  requirements 
most  economically  and  by  arranging  distribution  through 
approved  State  distributing  agencies; 

(1)  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  the  food 
assistance  funds; 

(2)  on  the  basis  of  their  nutritional  value  and  accept¬ 
ability 

(3)  in  areas  where  they  are  most  needed 

b.  distributing  to  schools,  through  approved  State  distribut¬ 
ing  agencies,  commodities  acquired  under  the  appropriation 
for  removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  (Section  32) 

c.  distributing  to  schools,  through  approved  State  distribut¬ 
ing  agencies,  commodities  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  pursuant  to  Section  I4I6  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  19 U9 

3.  Furnishing  administrative  and  technical  assistance  to  State 
agencies  arid  participating  schools  with  respect  to: 

a.  handling  of  funds 

b.  purchase  and  storage  of  food: 
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c.  .  proper  use  of  .equipment 

d.  preparation  and  serving  of  meals 

e.  maintenance . of  records  and  preparation. of  reports 

U.  Making  reviews -and  audits  by: 

a* *  annual  audits,  of  the  records,  of  State  agencies  and 
selected  schools  ' 

b.  comprehensive  administrative  analyses  of  State  agencies' 

».•.  operations  under  the  prograin 

c.  administrative  reviews  in  individual  schools  as  necessary 
Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  in  1953  continued  to  benefit  ah 
increasing  number  of  children.  In  1953  school  lunch  programs  pur¬ 
chased  locally  approximately  5)265,000,000  worth  of  agricultural 
commodities,  which  is  ^15, 000, 000  more  than  in  1952.”  . 

1.  Extent  of  Participation 

A.  Over-all  participation  increased  in  1953 


1.  Schools  -  Final  figures  for  fiscal  year  1952  revealed 

a  peak  in  February  of  56,739  participating 
schools  with  an  average  for  the  principal 
school  months  (September  through  June)  of 
U9,671.  Figures  for  1953  indicate  peak 
.  participation  in  March  totaling  58,U22 — an 
increase  of  1,683  schools.  The  number  of 
,  .  schools  participating  during  the  10-month 

period  (September  through  June)  of  fiscal 
.  year  ,1953  averaged  51,821— an  increase  of 

2,150  schools. 

2.  .■  Children  -  In  fiscal  year  1952  peak’  participation 

*  totaled  9,3.21,297  children  (in  November 

1951)  with  a  10-month  average  (September 
through  June)  of  8,060, 555.  Reports  for 
1953  show  a  peak  of  9,79U,8 96  (in  November 

1952)  and  a  10-month  average  of  8,603,522. 

3*  Participation  by  month  -  Monthly  participation  in  1953 
showed  less  fluctuation  than  in  1952.  During 
each  month  of  the  period  October  through 
April  more  than  9,000,000  children  were 
served  lunches  under  the  program,  with  parti¬ 
cipation  during  5  of  these  months  exceeding 
the  peak  month  of  1952. 
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Participation  in  the  National  School  Lunch  program 
Fiscal  Years  195>2  and  19531  by  Month 


Month 

Number  of  Schools 

Number  of 

Children 

1952 

1953 

1952 

:  1953 

July 

1,618 

1,626 

165, 725 

:  166,185 

August 

5,520 

5, 806 

656, 206 

:  565,320 

September 

55,617 

58,597 

7,928,262 

:  8,577,506 

October 

52,138 

5U.183 

8,893,687 

:  9,595,856 

November 

55,663 

56,852 

9,321,297 

9,795,896  * 

December 

56,175 

57,809 

9,158,365 

:  9,696,817 

January 

56,609 

58,365 

9,073,512 

:  9,305,583 

February 

56,739  * 

58, 500 

8,795,500 

:  9,357,375 

March 

56,355 

58,522  * 

8,737,155 

:  9,381,776 

April 

55,556 

57,119 

8,366,220 

:  9,076,895 

May 

58,108 

51,258 

7,636,822 

:  8,212,558 

June 

15,858 

17,305 

2,695,81i2 

:  3,157,173 

Average, 

Sept.  -  June  ... 

59,671 

51,821  ’ 

8,060,555 

:  8,603,522 

-x  Peak  month. 


Extent  of  participation  by  State  is  indicated  by  Table  I 
2*  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Meals  Served 

A.  Quantity  -  More  children  in  participating  schools  were  fed 

nutritious  lunches  over  a  longer  period  of  the 
school  year  judging  by  (1)  the  high  participa¬ 
tion  at  the  outset  of  the  school  year;  (2)  the 
maintenance  of  this  high  rate  throughout  the 
school  year;  and  (3)  the  increase  in  total 
number  of  meals  served.  The  total  number  of 
meals  served  was  about  95,000,000  greater--an 
estimated  1,585,000,000  in  1953  compared  with 
about  1,  [£0,000,000  in  1952. 

B.  Quality  -  The  number  of  Type  A  meals  increased  9  percent 

in  1953  compared  with  1952  and  comprised  71  per¬ 
cent  of  all  meals  served. 


3.  Method  of  Financing  the  Program 


Estimated  Funds,  by  Sources,  Fiscal  Years  1952  and  1953 

Source 

1952 

1953 

Change  1953 
from  1952 

Federal  Appropriation  ... 

Sources  within  the  States: 
Payments  by  children 
State  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  appropriations . • • 
Other  local  contribu¬ 
tions  . . . . 

Total,  State 

contributions  . . . . . 

Grand  Total, 

Funds  Available  * . 

083,367,591  a/ 

252,370,000 

55,518,000 

38,557,000 

83,367,591  b/ 

276,209,000 

57,093,000  ; 

< 

56,377,000 

/I33, 839,000 

/2, 675,000 

/7, 920, 000 

335,255,000 

379,679,000 

/55, 535,000 

518, 612  j  591 

: 

563,056,591  :  A5, 535,000 

a/  In  addition,  commodities  valued  at  (3-6,600,000  were  distributed 

under  "Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities"  (Section  32), 
and  Section  lfL6  of  the  Agricultural  i.ct  of  IS' U9 • 

b/  In  addition,  com.  odi ties  valued  at  approximately  51,725,000  were 

distributed  under  "Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities." 


5.  Benefits  to  Agriculture 

Commodities  utilized  during  1953  in  the  School  Lunch  Program  cost 
approximately  0331*500,000*  Of  this  amount,  about  0265,000,000 
was  expended  by  schools  locally— both  Federal  and  State  funds*  The 
remaining  066, 500, 000  is  the  estimated  cost  of  201,152,000  pounds 
of  comnoditie s  which  the  Department  purchased  and  distributed  to 
schools  under  Section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch  ^.ct  and 
"Removal  of  Surplus  i.gricultural  Commodities"  (Section  32). 


Commodities  Purchased  and  Distributed  to  School  Lunch  Programs 
_ ~~  _  ”  Fiscal”  Year”  1953  _ _ _ 


Commodity 

Quantity 

(Pounds) 

Estimated 

Cost 

Section  6,  National  School  Lunch  Act 

Beans,  canned  green  . 

Beans,  dry  . . . . . 

Cheese,  process  . 

Grapefruit  sections,  canned  * . . . . 

Peaches,  canned  . . 

Peanut  butter  . 

Peas,  canned  ...  . . 

Tomatoes,  canned . . . . 

Tomato  paste,  canned  . . . . 

5,323,000 

15,892,000 

15,185,000 

6,159,000 

8,913,000 

3,655,000 

7,835,000 

16,195,000 

8,o5i, 000 

$593,617 

1,287,208 

6,139,018 

772,155 

1,256,805 

989,507 

853,896 

1,695,862 

1,256,003 

Total,  Section  6 . . . 

85,186,000 

15,755,071 
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Commodity 

Quantity  ; 

(Pounds)  ; 

Estimated 

Cost 

Section  32,  Removal  of  Surplus 

Agri  cul  tural  Cornmo  di tie  s ; 

Apples,  fresh  . . 

Beef,  frozen . . . . . . 

Butter  . . . 

Cheese,  natural  . . . . 

Cherries,  canned . . 

Cottonseed  oil  . . . 

.Eggs,  shell  . . . . 

Milk,  nonfat  dry  . . 

Orange  juice,  concentrated  ...... 

'  Pears,  fresh  . . . . . 

Pork  Products  . . 

Turkeys,  frozen  . . 

605,924  : 
315,623  ; 
13,967,612  i 
36,058  : 
2,558,293  1 
436,787  “* 
7,868,526  : 
11,030,650  : 
3,979,451  s 
17,265,530  ; 
20,278,018  : 
38,611,704  * 

045 , 444 

13.4.161 
10,175, 4o5 

15,067 

338,718 

103,562 

2,843,314 

2,324,158 

937.161 
1,312,180 

11,846,418 

21,668,888 

Total,  Section  32  .... 

116,956,175  ; 

TiT72Ig^76 

Grand  Total  . . . 

201,142,176  i 

66,468,547 

Table  II  shows,  by  State,  estimated  value  of  commodities  distributed 
to  schools  in  fiscal  year  1953 • 

5,  Significant  Factors  Affecting  Program 

A.  Federal  reimbursement  per  meal  declines. 

As  stated  above,  the  number  of  lunches  served  increased 
from  1.5  billion  in  1952  to  1.6  billion  in  1953 •  This 
increased  participation  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in 
the  average  Federal  reimbursement  per  meal  (for  all 
meals  served)  from  4.5  cents  during  1952  to  4.2  cents 
during  1 953 •  For  the  same  period  the  rate  for  complete 
Type  A  meals  declined  from  5*5  cents  to  5  cents, 

B»  There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  amount  of  surplus 
commodities  donated  to  school  lunch  programs.  The  value 
of  such  commodities  exceeded  550, 000, 000  in  1953  (Section 
32  of  the  A.gri cultural  Adjustment  Act)  as  compared  with 
almost  $17,000, 000  in  1952  (Section  32  and  Section  4L6  of 
the  .Agricultural  Act  of  1949).  The  1953  surplus  commodities 
represented  an  average  rate  per  meal  of  4  cents  as  compared 
with  1.5  cents  in  1952. 

6.  1954  Activity 

A.  Participation  and  number  of  meals  served? 

1.  Based  on  preliminary  reports,  it  is  estimated  that 
more  that  10,000,000  children  will  participate  in 
the  National  School  lunch  Program  this  fiscal  year. 
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2.  The  number  of  meals  to  be  served  is  estimated  at 
1,700,000,000,  about  74  percent  of  which  will  be 
complete  or  Type  A  meals. 


B.  Commodities  Purchased  and  Distributed^ by  th£_  Department 


Commodity 

Quantity 

(Pounds) 

Estimated 

Cost 

Section  6  (July  -  November); 

Apricots,  dried  . 

Beans,  dry  . . . 

Orange  Juice,  concentrated  .... 
Peaches,  canned  . . . 

4,  020, 000 
12,000,000 
3,953,465 
34,  799, 709 
11,833a 700 
5,670,000 
17,527,504 
4,140,000 
93,944,378 

(1,1,496,300 

1,134,500 

995,700 

4,459,000 

1,289,700 

i,445,8oo 

1,775,650 

591,450 

13,188,100 

Peas,  green,  canned  . . . 

Peanut  butter  . 

Tomatoes,  canned’ . 

Tomato  paste,  canned  •  . . 

Total,  Section  6  . 

Section  32  ( July-November)  1/ 

Beef,  frozen  . 

Beef,  canned  . . 

Butter . . 

Cheese  . . . 

Cottonseed  oil  . 

Olive  oil  . 

Honey . 

Milk,  dried  •  . . . 

10,930,046 

27,022,298 

19,062,077 

13,601,640 

1,689,717 

526,286 

2,009,660 

4,206,603 

1,530,294 

"80,578,621 

• 

4,481,319 

11,079,142 

14,003,002 

5,877,269 

410,770 

216,040 

401,932 

943,541 

420,831 

37,833,846 

Shortening . . . 

Total,  Section  32  2/  . .  . . . 

l/  November  report  not  complete. 


2/  It  is  estimated  that  before  the  close  of  the  1954  fiscal  year 
approximate!  7/  320,000,000  pounds  of  commodities  valued  at 
about  3123,000,000  will  have  been  distributed. 


UNITED  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

national  school  lunch  program 


TABLF,  I 


PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  CHILDREN  PARTICIPATING 
Fiscal  Year  1953 


Elementary  and  Secondary'  Schools  77  C’SIl'SFen  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 
Total  :  Number  :  Percent  : ;  Total  '  •  Number  "  i  Percent 

Number  l/: Participating  2/: Participations :Earbllmeat  l/: Participating  2/» Participation 


Alabama 

l*,ioi 

1,378 

33.6  : 

:  698,190 

268,76? 

38.5 

Arizona 

580 

271 

1*6.7  : 

:  152,113 

59,690 

39.2 

Arkansas 

2,61*5 

930 

35.2  : 

:  U37,073 

163,751* 

37.5 

California 

1*,81*8 

2,9l*9 

60.8  : 

:  2,003,631 

626,196 

31.3 

Colorado 

1,871 

512 

27.1*  : 

:  258,381* 

63,163 

21*. 1* 

Connecticut 

1,103 

353 

32.0  : 

:  31*8,1*83 

58,897 

16.9 

Delaware 

233 

81* 

36.1  : 

:  57,019 

11,962 

21.0 

District  of  Columbia 

225 

178 

79-1  : 

:  111*,  190 

1*3,666 

38.2 

Florida 

2,013 

855 

1*2.5  : 

:  1*97,092 

225,658 

1*5.1* 

Georgia 

U,013 

i,U03 

35.0  : 

:  71*5 ,326 

287,510 

38.6 

Idaho 

S5T~ 

393 

1*571  j 

:  127,761* 

1*5,897 

35.9 

Illinois 

5,1*66 

3,150 

57.6  ; 

:  1,515,398 

51*7,668 

36.1 

Indiana  :  3 ,1*55 

1,061 

30.7  : 

:  780,661 

225,196 

28.8 

Inwa 

7,819 

1,128 

H*.l*  : 

51*3,781* 

17U,527 

32.1 

Kansas 

1*,728 

867 

18.3  : 

:  381*,  078 

82,780 

21.6 

Kentucky 

5,551 

1,211* 

21.9  : 

:  613,171 

211*,  791 

35.0 

Louisiana 

2,1*31 

1,61*1 

67.5  : 

:  587,286 

1*10,01*5 

69.8 

Maine 

1,781* 

560 

31.  U  : 

:  19l*,721 

53,801 

27.6 

Maryland  :  1,302 

679 

52.2  ; 

:  1*17,808 

11*7,739 

35.1* 

Massachusetts 

2,837 

1,898 

66 .9  : 

:  831,026  :  339,1*1*5 

1*0.8 

Michigan 

5,293 

2,139 

1*0.1*  : 

:  1,257,052 

386,271* 

30.7 

Minnesota 

6,107 

1,317 

21.6  : 

:  576,071 

23U,  607  :  1*0.7 

Mississippi 

1*,8?7 

1,01*9 

21.5  : 

:  51*6, 31*1 

183,950 

33.7 

Missouri 

7,5U5 

2,159 

28.6  : 

:  762,777 

231,301 

30.3 

Montana 

1,1*90 

21*0 

16.1  : 

:  118,929 

27,81*1* 

23.1* 

Nebraska 

5,677 

1*37 

7-7  : 

1  261,503 

5077^7 

19.1* 

Nevada 

210 

61* 

30.5  : 

:  27,166 

6,91*3 

25.6 

New  Hampshire  :  61*8 

277 

1*2.7  : 

:  98,612 

21*,  201  :  21*.  5 

New  Jersey 

2,326 

1,135 

1*8.8  : 

:  857,233 

216,559  :  25.3 

New  Mexico 

903 

268 

29.7  : 

:  172,1*72 

37,369 

21.7 

New  York 

8,31*5 

3,258 

39.0  : 

:  2,1*90,775 

91*7,327 

38.0 

North  Carolina 

3,895 

1,1*92 

38.3  : 

:  917,329 

1*29,375 

1*6.8 

North  Dakota 

3,31*9 

625 

18.7  : 

:  127,730 

1*1,159  :  32.2 

Ohio 

5,030 

1,7U1* 

3U.7  : 

:  1,1*1*5,032 

372,771 

25.8 

Oklahoma 

2,963 

1,653 

55.8  : 

:  1*66,103 

11*5,873 

31.3 

Oregon 

1,1*51* 

■  59$ 

1*1.0  : 

1  579,108 

87,799 

31.5 

Pennsylvania 

8,810 

2,660 

30.2  : 

:  1,91*9,008 

37U,  91*6 

19.2 

Ihode  Island 

1*83 

105 

21.7  : 

:  139,1*1*9 

16,880 

12.1 

South  Carolina 

3,732 

1,231 

33.0  : 

:  507,830 

209,1*22 

1*1.2 

South  Dakota 

3,758 

235 

6.3  : 

:  131,280 

21,738 

16.6 

Tennessee 

U,95U 

1,871* 

37.8  : 

:  691,799 

273,285 

39.5 

Texas 

7,829 

2,383- 

30.1*  : 

:  1,1*90,21*0 

367,067 

21*.  6 

Utah 

521 

3U0 

65-3  : 

:  165,019 

65.011 

39.1* 

Vermont 

9U0 

265 

28.2 

:  73,301 

21,109 

28.8 

Virginia 

3,1*67 

1,21*3 

35.9  : 

:  623,282 

211*, 791 

31*.  5 

Washington 

1,689 

861 

51.0  : 

:  1*1*5,386 

118,259 

26.6 

West  Virginia 

1*,1*63 

1,1*75 

33.0  : 

:  1*53,527 

130,690 

28.8 

Wisconsin 

7  ,ll*8 

1,855 

26.0  : 

:  61*2,078 

188,078 

29.3 

Wyoming 

709 

120 

16.9  : 

:  62,509 

17,265 

27.6 

Total,  Continental 

United  States 

166,1*73 

5U,6ol* 

32.8  : 

:  29,086,139 

9,1*93,802 

32.6 

TERRITORIES: 

Alaska 

101* 

11 

10.6  : 

:  16,961 

1,519 

9.0 

Hawaii 

213 

161* 

77.0  : 

:  117,093 

71*,  21*0 

63.1* 

Puerto  Rico 

2,161 

2,037 

9U.3  : 

:  1*62,518 

220,770 

1*7.7 

Virgin  Islands 

35 

.  35 

100.0  : 

:  3/  7,620 

1*,565 

59.9 

Total,  Territories 

S7257 

- — r 

601,192 

301,091* 

1*9.8 

U.S.  &  TERRITORIES  ' 

168,986 

56,531 

3375  T 

:  29,590,331 

9,791*,  896 

33.0 

V  Source:  U.S. Office  of  Education.  Public  school  enrollment  data  for  1950-51.  Private  school  enrollment 
data  and  number  of  public  and  private  schools  for  191*9-50.  2f  November  1952.  The  number  of 
schools  and  children  may  have  been  higher  in  sane  States  during  other  months,  but  November  was 
the  peak  month  in  terms  of  children  participating  nationally,  Includes  private  school  data 
for.  1951. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 


TABLE  II 


Estimated  Value  of  Commodities  Distributed  to  School  Lunch  Programs 

Fiscal  Year  1953 


State  *  Section  6  ‘  Section  32  *  Total 


Alabama  .  $332,275  $1,688,676  $2,220,951 

Arizona  .  105,636  370,762  476,398 

Arkansas  .  348,251  1,196,830  1,545,081 

California  .  698,022  3,373, 274  U, 071, 296 

Colorado  . . . . 129,657 _ 451,349 _ 581,006 

Connecticut  . - .  125,891  324,706  450,597 

Delaware  .  19,492  112,288  131,780 

District  of  Columbia  .  12,388  102,835  115,223 

Florida  .  363,332  1,027,056  1,390,388 

Georgia  . .  578,453  1,517,659  2,096,112 

Idaho  .  87,060  262,153  349,213 

Illinois .  550,563  2,859,463  3,410,026 

Indiana  .  278,237  644,560  922,797 

Iowa  .  271,7143  905,21(6  1,176,989 

Kansas  . . 178, 149 _ 664,061 _ 81(2,210 

Kentucky .  1+08,  UliU  1,364,417  1,772,861 

Louisiana  . . .  696,  487  2,948,334  3, 6UU,  821 

Maine  .  74,194  187,084  261,278 

Maryland  .  149,222  423,503  572,725 

Massachusetts  .  217,970  1,328,055  1, 546,025 

Michigan  ... . . . .  374,313  1,525,374  1,899,687 

Minnesota  .  451,238  1,312,082  1,763,320 

Mississippi  .  345,533  1,034,517  ‘  1,380,050 

Missouri  .  425,583  1,436,297  1,861,880 

Montana  .  57,120  119,563  176,683 

Nebraska  .  70,577  368,247  438,824 

Nevada  .  7,190  45,632  52,822 

New  Hampshire  .  49,4l4  170,533  219,947 

New  Jersey  .  188,362  830,306  1,018,668 

New  Mexico  . 81,757  458,597 _ 540,354 

New  York.... .  762,166  2,799,433  3,561,599 

North  Carolina  .  731,114  2,223,214  2,954,328 

North  Dakota  .  72,974  212,543  285,517 

Ohio  .  592,482  2,476,201  3,068,683 

Oklahoma  .  343,459  1,106,714  1,450,173 

Oregon  . . . . .  170, 735  45l,324  622,059 

Pennsylvania  .  428,503  1,669,243  2,097,746 

Rhode  Island  .  29,239  104,584  133,823 

South  Carolina  .  421,248  1,190,884  1,612,132 

South  Dakota  . . 40,136 _ 180,  767 _ 220,903 

Tennessee  .  601,428  1,934,413  2,535,841 

Texas  .  853,944  2,810,361  3,664,305 

Utah  .  132,402  426,760  559,162 

Vermont  .  41,506  117,193  158,699 

Virginia  .  342,386  1,137,715  1,480,101 

Washington  .  279,799  950,580  1,230,37 9 

West  Virginia  .  246,671  639,198  885,869 

Wisconsin  .  191,390  816,892  1,008,282 

Wyoming  . _  _ 32,962 _ 128,286 _ 161, 248 


Total,  Continental  United,. 

States  .  14,191,097  50,429,764  64,620,861 


Territories: 

Alaska  .  2,458  12,497  14,955 

Hawaii  .  136,999  367,633  504,632 

Puerto  Rico  .  4d,506  861,777  1,263,283 

Virgin  Islands .  12,011 _ 52,805 _ 64, 816 


Total,  Territories  ...  552,974  1,294,712  1,847,686 


GRAND  TOTAL .  $14,744,071  $51,724,476  $66,468,547 
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REMOVAL  OF  SURPLUS  AGRICULT  URAL  COMMODITIES 
Purpose  Statement 

Under  Section  52  of  the  Act  approved  August  24,  1935,  as  amended  (7  U#S*.C#  612c),. 
an  amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  customs  receipts  during  each  calendar  year  and 
any  unused  balances  up  to  $300,000,000  are  available  for  the  removal  from  the 
market  of .agricultural  surpluses  and  for  administration  of  marketing  agreements 
and  orders.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  requires  that  this  fund  be  used 
principally  for  perishable  agricultural  commodities.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1953,  sixty- two  percent  of  the  funds  used  for  surplus  commodity  operations  was 
for  perishables, - 

Direct  purchases  —  Surplus  agricultural  commodities,  generally  perishables,  are 
purchased  and  distributed  to  the  School  Lunch  Program,  charitable  institutions 
serving  needy  persons  and  persons  certified  by  welfare  agencies  as  eligible  for 
relief. 

Encouragement  of  exportation  -  Differential  payments  are  made  to  enable  exporters 
to  purchase  surplus  commodities  on  the  domestic  market  and  sell  them  on  the 
world  market  at  competitive  world  prices. 

Diversion  to  byproducts  and  new  uses  —  Differential  payments  are  made  to  enable 
processors  to  purchase  surplus  commodities  on  the  domestic  market,  divert  them 
to  byproducts  and  new  uses,  and  sell  them  at  prices  comparable  to  competing 
products,  thus  creating  new  markets  for  surplus  commodities*. 

Surplus  removal  operating  expenses  —  These  expenses  are  mainly  in  connection  with 
purchasing,  distribution,  exporting,  and  diverting  surplus  commodities.  In 
addition,  supervisory  assistance  is  furnished  local  and  State  groups  on  the 
preservation  of  surpluses  for  year-round  use,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  food 
trade,  press  and  radio,  greater  consumption  of  abundant  foods  is  encouraged. 

Marketing  agreements  and  orders  —  Voluntary  arrangements  between  the  Secretary 
and  handlers  of  farm  products  are  put  into  effect  upon  request  from  the  industry 
after  hearings,  investigations,  and  referenda  among  producers,  and  serve  to 
strengthen  prices  by  establishing  and  maintaining  orderly  marketing  conditions. 
Orders  are  in  effect  for  milk,  tobacco,  tree  fruits,  tree  nuts,  and  vegetables. 
Administration  at  the  local  level  is  financed  by  assessments  upon  handlers 

Foreign  market  promotion  —  Maintaining  and  expanding  foreign  markets  for  U»,  S, 
farm  products  are  encouraged  by  (l)  providing  first-hand  information  on  market 
situations,  (2)  negotiating  with  foreign  governments  in  matters  relating  to 
international  trade,  and  (3)  placing  U»  &,  exporters  in  contact  with  foreign 
importers. 

Import  controls  —  Importation  of  eommodities  which  render  ineffective,  or  tend 
to  interfere  with,  programs  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
investigated  and  recommended  action  with  respect  thereto  is  proposed* 


..T  91  ~ 

These  funds  are  also  .used  :f or  administration  io.f  Import  controls  on  designa 
ted  agricultural  commodities. 

Estimated  Budget 

,  v  ...  r  .  .  :  Available,  '  Estimate, 

...  .V  .  1954  .  1955 

Appropriated  funds  . 

(Permanent  Appropriat  ion).  _ .  .•  f.  a/  $169 ,95^->  002  $l80.000r000 

a/  Excludes  $2,463, 34l  transferred  to  other  appropriations  for  penalty  . 
mail  costs. 
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(e)  Removal  °f  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities 

(Section  32) 

Appropriation,  1951;,-  and  base  for  1955- .... . . . . . $172,lA7,3l;3 

Transfers  pursuant  to  Public  Law  286  for  penalty  mail  to: 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Library,  Agriculture". ...... ,1  $8,000 

’’Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Information"  .......  3,500 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Extension  Service"  . . ..  812,357  , 

"Agricultural  adjustment-  programs,  Cjornmodity  .... 

Stabilization  Service"  . . . .  681;, U81; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.,  marketing  services, 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration"  «... . .  955,000  — 2 , U63 , 3U1- 

'■Base’  for  1955  ... .  . . . . .  ,r. . . .,. ...... . ........ ... .  I6'9, 95  U,  002  “ 

Budget  Estimate,  1955  •«•••.:•• . .  180,000,000 

Increase  (in  annual  permanent  appropriation  for 

Section  32  purposes)  . . . . . . .a/+10,Ql;5, 998 

‘  ‘  f  '  ‘  !.  .  •  5  •'  v  •  •  *  •'  .  .  ,  r  ’ 

Motel  Due  -to  an  estimated  carryovers  of  $2liL,1.9l;,002  from  fiscal  - 

year  1951;,  a  total  of  $!±21,19l;,002  is  estimated  to  be  avail-.  . 
y; '’i  -  ■  able  for  Section  32  purposes,  in  the  fiscal  year  19,55.  .  ,Qf 

>  •  u  this  total, -the -estimates  .tentatively  forecast  .Qbligations  * 

of  .:p2l;li, 660,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1955-an  increase  of  . 
y  •  $15/900,000  compared  with  195U-» which  would,  result  .in  a  carry¬ 

over  of  $176, 531;, 002  .into  the  fiscal  year  1956. 

SUMMARY  •  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1955  .. 

•  -  ,  i.  ? (on  the  .basis .of  available  funds)  .  . . 


Net  increase  for  surplus  reraoval  operations  . .  +$15,600,000 

Decrease  in  surplus  removal ■ operating  expenses  ......  . . ........ .  -.50,236' 

Increase  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  the  expanded  .  ,  ,  .. 

■  program  for  development  of * foreign  market, outlets  .  .  _  . . 

for  surpluses  of  American  agricultural  commodities  . . ...  *.  .  ’  ’+350,000 

Inc  re  as  e  -  f  or  penalty  mail  costs  ,4.. .  -  +236 


a/  The  increase, . compared  with  the  1956  appropriation  before  making  transfers 
""  '  totaling  $2 , U63 ,3Ul  to  other  agencies  foh' penalty  mail  costs  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  286,  is  $7,582,657. 
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PROJECT  .STATEMENT . 


Project'  ‘  ■ 

:  •;  •  1955'  ■ '  ■ 

1951 

(Estimated) 

Increases 

or 

Decreases 

1955 

(Estimated) 

1.  Direct  purchase's 

$58‘,  727,187 

1208,675,000 

+$.1,250,000(1) 

$222,925,000 

2.  Encouragement  of 

11,671,826 

16,150,000 

*1.,  000, 000(1) 

15,150,000 

3.  Diversion  to  byprod- 

f 

2,130,000 

ucts  and  new  uses  . . . 

1,157,892 

80,000 

+2,350,000(1) 

1.  Surplus  removal 

1,958,-375 

operating  expensed*  '» . . . . 

'  1,931,791 

2,008,611 

'  '-  "-50,236(2) 

5.  Marketing  agreements 

1,187,313 

1.200.000 

1,200,000 

6.  Foreign  market'  ‘  '  ’  ’  '  ’  ’ ' 

.... 

promotion  . . . 

60,211 

15o,ooo 

196,389 

+350,000(3) 

+236 

800,000 

7*  Import  controls  ....... 

;  53^318 

196',  62| 

Costs  under  Penalty  Mail 
Act  (P.  L.  286) 

[-  -i 

[21,875] 

[+6,125] 

[31,000 

Total  obligations  ...... 

71,795,538 

327,UiiO,5l8 

228,780,000“ 

211,191,002 

15, 900",  000 

61,660,000 

211,666,000 

176,531,002 

Balance  available  in 
subsequent  year  c ....... . 

Total  available  for 
Section  32  purposes  ... 

1+02,236,056 

169,951,002 

-18,760,000 

121,191,002 

1953  balance  returned  to- 

■- 

27,110,518 

-27,110,518 

- 

Transferred  pursuant  to 

P.  L'.  286  for  penalty'  '  “ 

2,163,311 

-2,163,311 

Prior  year  balance 

available . . 

^21,195,711 

-327,110,518 

+86,216,516 

-211,191,002 

Total' appropriation "Oh'  '  " 

+7,582,657 

181,010; 312 

•172,117,313 

180,000, 00J 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1)  A  net  increase  of  $155600,000  in  program  activity  is  estimated  for  projects 

1,  2'  and  3',  "  ’ 


The  extent  to  which  this  appropriation  will  be  required  for  surplus  removal 
operations  and  the  breakdown  among  these  three  projects  will  depend  upon 
weather  conditions  and  the  volume  of  agricultural  production  in  this 
country  and  foreign  countries,  economic  conditions  generally,  the  extent  of 
local  market  gluts,  and  many  other  complex  and  unpredictable  factors. 

Often  the  fact  that  these  funds  are  available  strengthens  the  market  so  that 
actual  program  operations  are  unnecessary.  For  example,  early  in  the  fiscal 
year  1952  a  program  was  approved  for  the  purchase  of  approximately  28,000,000 
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pounds  of  turkeys,  totaling  close  to  $15,000,000,  Upon  announcement  of  the 
program,  the  downward  trend  in  turkey  prices  halted  and  prices  then  gradually 
increased  to  about  90%  of  parity,  eliminating  any  need  for  Government  activity. 
In  other  instances,  an  emergency  program  develops  where  funds  must  be  used 
immediately  to  prevent  disastrous  effects  to  farm  prices  and  income.  For 
example,  on  June  23,  1953  it  was  estimated  that  approximately  $40,000,000 
would  be  used  to  purchase  beef  during  fiscal  year  1954.  Ten  days  later, 

July  3,  1953,  it  was  necessary  to  place  into  operation  an  emergency  program 
for  the  purchase  of  180,000,000  pounds  of  beef,  totaling  approximately 
^7 2, 000, 000.  On  November  15,  1953  the  estimates  were  again  increased  and 
as  of  December  31,  1953  actual  purchases  totaled  220,000,000  pounds  costing 
approximately  $84,300,000, 

In  order  to  make  funds  available  to  meet  such  emergencies,  and  in  recognition 
of  the  unpredictable  factors  involved  in  the  use  of  these  funds.  Congress  has 
provided  for  the  accumulation  of  unused  balances  to  $300,000,000,  in 
addition  to  the  annual  permanent  appropriation.  The  following  table  reflects 
the  total  funds  available  and  balances  carried  forward  for  fiscal  years 

1953,  1954,  and  1955s 


Balance  from  prior  year  .. 
Appropriation  or  estimate 
Transfers  for  penalty  mail 

Total  available  . . 

Obligations  . . 

Returned  to  the  Treasury  • 
Balance  carried  forward  to 
subsequent  year  . 


1953 


■>221,195,744 

181,040,312 

402,236,056 

-74,795,538 

-.27,440,518 

300,000,000 


1954 


300,000,000 

172,417,343 

-2,463,341 

469,954,002 

228,760,000 


241,194,002 


1955 


241,194,002 

180,000,000 


421,194,002 

244,660,000 


176,534,002 


In  further  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these  f lands  to  the  agricultural 
economy  Congress  has  also  provided  that  these  funds  are  to  be  used 
principally  for  perishable  rtonbasic  agricultural  commodities.  Approximately 
12%  of  the  fund  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  is  to  be  used  for 
perishables. 


The  breakdown  by  project  is  highly  tentative  since  the  type  of  program 
required  can  be  determined  only  at  the  time  the  surplus  develops.  The 
increase  proposed  is  to  cover  the  removal  of  perishables.  These  surpluses 
will  be  made  available  for  distribution  through  the  school  lunch  program 
and  other  eligible  outlets. 


(2)  A  decrease  of  $50,236  for  surplus  removal  operating  expenses. 

It  is  contemplated  that  adjustments  in  the  costs  of  handling  purchb.se 
operations  in  the  removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  will  result  in 
a.  reduction  of  this  amount. 
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(3)  An  increase  of  5350 j  COO  ■  for'  foreign  market  promotion  to  enable  the 

Department ,  through  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  to  put,  on  a  full 
year  basis  the  expanded  program  for  devjrjxpmenlTpf  foreign  market  out¬ 
lets’ for  surplus  and  potential  surpluses  of  American  agricultural  commodities. 

Heed  for  Increase:  v  v"  '■*  ■■■’>  ■_ 

Production  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the  United  States  is 
continuing  at  a  high  level  while  exports  have-  declined,  resulting  in  the 
development  of  actual  and  potential  surpluses  of  serious  proportions.  In 
the  case  of  wheat  and  cotton,  it  has  become  necessary  to  proclaim'  marketing 
quotas  under  existing  legislation.  Because,  of  surpluses,  marketing  quotas 
are  how  and  have  been  in  effect  for  several  years  on  most  types  of 
tobacco.  A  substantial  portion  of  ’the  foreign  markets  for  U,  S.  fruits 
and  vegetables  has  been  lost,  and  regaining  and  expanding  those  markets 
is  necessary :f or  the  movement  of  production. which  cannot  be  marketed  for 
domestic  use.  a.  similar  situation  exists  with. respect  to  some  livestock 
products,  especially  daily,  and  to  fats  and  oils.,  ^ 

Not  only  are  the  maintaining,  regaining,  and  expanding  of  foreign  markets 
for  United  States  agricultural  products  important  as  a  means  of  meeting 
the  problem  of  surplus -and  potential  surpluses  of  production,  but  they  are 
necessary <to  .the  maintenance  of  a -sound 'national  economy  in  the  interest 
of  U.  S. .farm  people,  business  and ’service .organizations,  and  the  public 
generally.  Stepping  up  international -trade, can  contribute,  to  the  solution 
of  the  world’s  farm  and  food  problems* and  the.  establishment  of  peace  and 
•  stability- among  the  nations  of  the*  world* . 

Since  the  195 U  estimates  were  submitted  to  the  Congress,  actual  or 
potential  surpluses  of  various  agricultural  .commodities  have  become  more 
aggravated.  In  the  meantime,  plans  and  programs  for  meeting  the  problem 
of  agricultural  surpluses  were  further  developed,  and  the  new  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  was  organized  to  give  major  emphasis  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  In  order  that  the  Department  could  start  taking 
aggressive  action  immediately  to  solve  this  problem,  the  allotment  for  | 
this  work  was  increased  during  the  current  fiscal  year  from  £200,000 
to  $150,000.  The  increased  allotment  indicated  for  1955  will  enable  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  to  put  .this  expanded  program  on  a  full  year 
basis. 

Plan  of  Action 

Specialists  in  surplus  or  potentially  surplus  American  farm  commodities  will 
travel  to  foreign  countries  to  develop  and  expand  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural,  products  by  working  with  importers,  exporters,  and  country 
officials.  They  will  study  the' foreign  commodity  situation,  including  the 
kinds  and  volume  of  products  marketed,  marketing  methods  and  costs,  consumption 
of  particular  commodities,  policies  affecting  foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
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commodities,  and  prepare  for  distribution  information  on  the  foreign  market 
situation  and  outlook,  as  well  as  report  verbally  on  these  matters  to  exporters 
and  others  concerned. 

The  principal  types  of  marketing  development  activity  to  be  carried  out  include 
(1)  negotiating  with  foreign  governments  and  traders  in  matters  relating  to 
market  preferences,  trade  restrictions,  foreign  exchange,  and  discrimination 
against  American  farm  products;  (2)  providing  first  hand  information  to 
American  agricultural  exporters  and  importers  on  market  situations  and  trade 
opportunities;  (3)  bringing  together  American  exporters  and  foreign  importers 
under  conditions  favorable  to  trade;  (U)  analyzing  and  interpreting  commodity 
and  trade  information  for  dissemination  to  American  agriculture;  and  (5) 
providing  a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  foreign  production  and  competition  as 
related  to  surplus  or  potential  surplus  commodities. 
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. . ..  .V. -STATUS  OF  PROGRAM"  '' . 

Current  Activities  i  “This  appropriation  is  available  for 
expanding 'market  out lets  for  farm  commodities  by  removing 
from  the  market  surplus  agricultural  commodities'  through-: 

Purchases  for  distribution  through  State  -  dis¬ 
tributing  agencies  to  ’school*  lunch  .programs,  and 
to  welfare  agencies  :arid  institutions  .eligible  to 
receive  such  purchases*  . .  *  *  *  *  « » 

.  •  »  .  »  . 

Encouragement  of  ‘  exports  ■  through  payments  x-ahich  will 
permit  the  sale  of  surplus 'commodities  in  foreign 
markets*  '  '  *  *  r  * 

.  ‘  ,k#  r 

Encouragement  of  domestic*  consumption,  by  diversion 
from  normal  channels  of  trade  to  by-products  and 
new  uses#  ■  ’  . ►  «  *  . 

These  funds  are  used  for  the  administration  of  marketing 
agreements  and  orders  which  aim  to ’establish  and  maintain 
-orderly  marketing  conditions  for  certain  commodities  and  their 
•products*  They  are  also  used  to  promote  foreign  markets  for 
surplus  •' and  potential  surplus' agricultural- commodities,  and  to 
administer  import  programs  under  Section-  22-  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933*  as  amended* 

These  programs  directly  or  indirectrly  tend  -to  maintain  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  many  commodities*  : 

The  Agricultural  Act  of.l9U9  provides  that  Section  32  funds  shall 
be  devoted  principally  to  perishable  nonbasic  agricultural  commodi- 
, ties  (other  than' those  designated  in  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  19li9)  and  their  products#.  Commodities  designated  in  Title 
II  are:  wool,,  including  mohair,  tung  nuts,  honey,  Irish  potatoes, 
milkj  "but  terfat^- ’and-  the  products* 1 2 3'  of-  milk  and- but  ter  fat* 

Recent  progress  and  trends: 

A*  Purchases  of  agricultural  commodities  for  distribution 

to  authorized  agencies.: 

1#  During  the  fiscal  year  1953,  approximately  12h 
million  pounds  of  agricultural  commodities  at  a 
cost  of  $56,695*811  were  purchased  for  distribution 
through  authorized  agencies*  Distribution  was  made 
by  76  agencies  to  the  following  participants: 

(1)  9*173*000  school  children 

(2)  1,252,000  persons  in  eligible  institutions 

(3)  75,000  individual  welfare  recipients 


(b) 

(c) 
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2,  Quantity  and  Cost  of  Commodities  Purchased  for  Distribution 
during~Fiscal  Years  1952  and  1953 


Commodity 

Unit 

19  £2 

1953 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Dairy  products? 

Butter  •••«**0.«*9e 

lb. 

$ 

23,301,360 

$ 

16,971*,181* 

Cheese  •••••••.•••• 

lb. 

- 

- 

1,808,1*95 

715,987 

Milk . 

lb. 

20,763,88^ 

1*,  175,291* 

20,733,61*5 

h, 368,885 

Fruits : 

Apples,  fresh  . 

bu. 

1,513,071* 

3,251,971 

31*,  311* 

108,089 

Cherries,  canned.,. 

case 

— 

- 

65,37© 

31*7,288 

Pears,  fresh  . 

box 

- 

.0 

557,981* 

1,925,516 

Orange juice,  cone*. 

gal 

2,337, U83 

1*,  U61*,  189 

398,01*1* 

931*,  263 

Honey  ••••• . . 

lb. 

15,583,530 

3,199,721* 

7,000,000 

1,1*02,500 

Livestock  products: 

Beef  . . . 

lb. 

- 

3,821,000 

1,382,188™ 

Bacon  * . . 

lb. 

3,026,771* 

3,958,090 

1,389,323 

1,91*5,052 

Picnic  Hams  * . . 

lb. 

— 

Smoked  Hams . . 

lb. 

16,298,016 

10,558,853 

- 

- 

Oils: 

Cottonseed  oil  **•• 

gal. 

- 

- 

500,003 

912,851* 

Olive  oil  . 

gal. 

- 

- 

11*2,000 

1*1*2,616 

Pecans  . . . 

lb. 

3,312,1*13 

2,1*90,387 

- 

- 

Poultry  products: 

Eggs . 

case 

227,618 

3,701,380 

«*•» 

Turkeys  ••••••••••• 

lb. 

- 

pm 

1*8,1*35,1*01 

27,181,1*1*1 

Vegetables:, 

Beans,  dry  *••••*•• 

lb. 

13U,000 

11,698 

- 

- 

SubTotal  ........ 

XXX 

35,187,871 

XXX 

56,695,811 

Adjustments 

XXX 

~2-90319376 

XXX 

-  +2,031,376# 

XXX 

33.156, *95 

XXX 

58,727,187 

1/  The  increase^,  in  fiscal  year  19-53-i’eflects  primarily  the  costs’’- 
indur'red'  in  di'strihuiing-  commodities  ‘purchassed-ioo 
year  1952  for  distribution  in  that  fiscal  year*  In  order  to 
show  the  total  amount  used  under  an  authorized  program,  adjust¬ 
ments  in  obligations,  by  c ommodity, .  are  reflected  in  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  programs  were  effective  rather  than  in  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  adjustments  were  recorded* 
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B.  Quantity  of  Commodities  Exported  and  Payments  Made  During  Fiscal 
Years  1952  and  1953 


Commodity 

Unit 

1952 

1953 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Fruits  t 

Apple s ,  dried 

ton 

3,018 

$  315,198 

$  - 

Apples,  fresh  •••••••••• 

bu. 

2,783,829 

3,570,017 

- 

Citrus  juice,  blend..... 

case 

'  15,669 

11,568 

72,1*77 

1*7,66" 

Citrus  salad  ••••••••••• 

case 

35 

ho 

307 

26.' 

Grapefruit,  fresh  •«•••• 

box 

165,192 

152,137 

162,681* 

125,50: 

Grape fruit/Qranges,  end. 

case 

50 

'65’ 

- 

Grapefruit  juice,  cone.. 

gal. 

10,161 

•  9,61il 

50,832 

1*2,85: 

Grapefruit,  canned  •»••• 

case 

2,023 

2,335 

8,370 

8,1*8: 

Grapefruit  juice,  s.s.  . 

case 

■  ‘ '  1U7,*56& 

■**  '90, -611 

—289,309 

168, 1*1*1 

•Lemons,  fresh 

box  • 

• « '  -l82,-367 

•  295, -973 

“  •  •  '61,322 

98,80- 

Lemon  juice,  s.s.  ...••• 

case 

. h91 

•  - - 651 

370 

621 

Oranges,  fresh  . . . 

box 

2,601,779 

3,761,727 

3,396,625 

lf,393,5S" 

Orange  juice,  cone -••••• 

gal. 

•  *•  •  '60,'530 

•••'‘79,129 

. 43U,863 

378,931 

Orange  juice,  s.s.  ••••• 

case 

2li9,li27 

189,1M 

368, 1*1*7. 

277,307 

Pears,  fresh  ••••• . . 

box 

Ui6,830 

51,206 

'  ’578,J456 
2,958,199 

’  mm 

Prunes,  dried 

ton 

61*5 

1U, 70" 

Raisins,  dried  •••••••.. 

ton 

68,767 

li,  091,8U7 

89,086 

li,  587,  iii: 

Honey  . . 

lb. 

lli,6l6,69li 

• '61*8,015 

35,61*9,878 

1,530.26: 

Total  . . . 

XXX 

16,755,053 

XXX 

11,671*,  821 

C.  Quantity  of  Commodities  Diverted  and  Payments  Made  During  Fiscal 

Years  1952  and  1953  ' 


Commodity 

Unit 

.... — — - 

...1952 

1953 

•  Quantity 

•Value 

■  Quantity 

Value 

Figs  . . * ..... i . i .  .  .  . . . . . v. 

lb. 

.  ...  m m  .  . 

*  *  «*• . 

. 1 / . 

1|00,000 

Honey  •••••••• . 

lb. 

- 

- 

380,000 

16,350 

Tree  nuts  ................ 

lb.  ' 

1*, 271,667 

986,080 

3,250,000 

l,0li0,000 

SubTotal . . 

’  '  ‘  XXX 

1 

986,080 

* 

XXX 

1,1i56,350 

2/  Adjustments 

•  1 

.  :  . . . 

+298,1*58 

,  v  XXX 

~298,1*58£ 

Total  ...  a  .o ....... 

' 

-  ,  .  -XXX  ...» 

,1,281*,  538 

XXX 

1,157,892 

1/  No  actual  diversion  was  accomplished.  Cancellation  of  contracts  will 
be  recorded  in  Fiscal  Year  195U* 

2 J  The- decrease  in  fiscal  year  1953  reflects  cancellation'  of" obligations 
in  the  fiscal  year  -1952  programs.  In ’-order  to  show  the  total  amount 
used  under  an  authorized  program,  adjustments  in  obligations  are 
reflected,  by  commodity,  in  the  fiscal  year  in  xvrhich  the  programs 
were  effective  rather  than  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  adjustments 
were  recorded. 
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D ,  Food  Preservation  and  Marketing  of  Abundant  Foods : 

The  work  performed  under  this  program  supplemented  the  direct  dis¬ 
tribution  program  by  (l)  furnishing  assistance  and  advice  in  the 
preservation  of  foods  and  in  the  operation  of  preservation  centers 
and  (2)  encouraging  the  consumption  of  plentiful  foods  through  normal 
channels  of  trade. 

1*  Food  Preservation  Program 

(a)  Surplus  Foods  During  Fiscal.  Years- 1952  and 
195>3  by  -Local  Preservation.  Centers  for  Redis¬ 

tribution  in  Processed  Form  to  Schools  and 
Other  Outlets  "  "r  . 


Commodity 

Fiscal  Year  -  1952 

. .  Pounds 

Fiscal  Year-  19^3 

Pounds 

Apples 

'  3,75*1,099 

•n 

302,375 
8,U53,352  A 
50,552  1/* 

Pears  • 

Turkeys  . . . 

Total  . . 

1 i;75h,099 

8,806,779 

1 /  Frozen  ready-to-cook  turkeys  allocated  to  the  School  Lunch  program  in 
one  State  were  processed  by  the  School  Lunch’ Agency  to  facilitate  their 
distribution.  In  addition  to  processing  Federally  donated  commodities, 
institutional  facilities  were  used  extensively  to  process  locally 
•purchased  produce.  In  Oklahoma^  for  example,  such’ facilities  were 
used  to  process  100  tons  of  beets,  100. tons . of- carrots,  125  tons  of 
.  cabbage,  .75  tons  of  spinach,  75  tons  of  turnip  greens,  and  80  tons 
of  tomatoes  for  distribution  to  all  institutions  in  the  State, 


(b)  Assistance  and  Advice  Furnished  to  Non-profit 
Food  Preservation  Centers  during  Fiscal  Years 
1952  and  1953 


Fiscal  Year  1952 

Number 

.  Fiscal  Year  1951 

Number 

Workshops  conducted  on  boning  ham. 
Technical  assistance  furnished  in 
improving  cannery  techniques,,.* 
Workshops  conducted  in  food  pre¬ 
servation  training 

»  v  •  V  ♦  S  .  •  -  X  *  •  f  < 

»  *..*1*«  >*#«.**••* 

lh3 

65 

..<-120 

' . 83.. . 

U8 

1*56 

60 

109 

39 

Plant  surveys  performed  •••••••••«' 

Floor  plans  and  equipment  drawings 
developed  and  used 
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2*  Marketing  of.  Abundant  Foods 


;  Pro  jects  ■  *■  - . .  ■ 

Fiscal  Year  195^ 

.  .Number . . 

Fiscal  Year  1953 

. .  Number 

Average  number  of  foods  listed  -*•••- 
pn  monthly  abundant  foods  list.. 

17 

19 

Distribution  of '  monthly • abundant  ■ 

foods  list 

22,117 

25,935 

National  food"  drives  conduct e 'd'. 

5 

Area,  State  and  local  food 

»  V  •  ;  •  ♦  *  .r  * 

*  •  •  ,.i 

drives  conducted 

:  5  ■  25  i 

30 

•  >  (  «  W  A.  4  4 


t  .  s  .  I 

£«  Marketing  Agreements  .and  Orders  '  ; ‘ ‘ ♦ 

Marketing  agreements  and  orders  were  'in  effect  during  ♦fiscal'  years  1952 
and  1953  ;for  ’(X)'  ’mi’lkj  '(2)’  "tree  nuts,  tfee  fruits,  potatoes : and  other 
vegetables  'and, (5)  ’ tobacco  'ad 'f OllOvJg i  ,‘y  ' 

••  1.  Activities  'under  the  Milk,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  and 

idbaccdAg^eeAeht'arld'Order'PrograTTiS  During 'Fiscal 

?ear"T9b2  and  1953  .  '  .  -  -  1 

. . i-  -'  ■  »f  ■  ■■■; 


irjy 

-  F  &  V 

Tobacco 

w? 

5M 

1952 

1953 

1952 

195 

Agreement  and  order  programs  in  effect  • • • • • 

Ii9 

W:\ 

■  ! 

4  >  *  * 

26 

25 

1 

3 

Hearings  held  to  consider  amendments  to  ’  .. 

> 

existing  orders’  or  'th6‘  i&suAhdfe’’  Of' 

orders  in  new  sress  •••••••••••»••••#••••• 

'  U6 

■h9" 

. ..  ,3 

7 

- 

m 

Requests  received' lor' new"  jbrbgt,afaS‘  ;•••••••• 

'  16' 

16 

2 

2 

- 

Amendments  issued'  to*  existifig  orders  ••••••• 

39 

\h3: 

1 

3 

— 

m 

Suspensions'  issufed'  to  existing  orders  •••••• 

11 

11*  J 

3 

*m 

rnm 

•* 

Petitions  received' for  review  of  various 

.  t  % 

t  order  jbrovlsibft's* '.V.'. 

19 

21 

1 

— 

mm 

• 

Petitions"  disp'osfe'd"  of’  dtirlhg*-  the’  year'  •••••• 

11 

:  1-1 

h 

'  - 

mm 

► 

•Court ■  cases’  started*  dtirihg'  the'  year*  V.V.  •  •  •  • 

16 

♦l6t  * 

33 

20 

— 

- 

Couptbfeasps.  dispos.ed,  pf .  during  the  year  •••• 

18 

;  21 

31 

22 

~ 

- 

Hearings  held  under  Administrative' . 

Procedures  Act 

mm 

h 

h 

7 

1 

Applications  reviewed  frorri  cooperatives  for 

*  ■ 

qualifications  to  participate  under  the  Act 

25 

27 

— 

- 

- 

► 

Cases  disposed  of  under  the  Act  •••••••••.•• 

U2' 

ii  3  " 

- 

- 

- 

► 

Regulatory.,  orders  is  sued.  . unde p.  provisions 

'  of  marketing  order  . . . 

2U9 

167 

1 

9- 

Appointment  of  administrative  or 

■  control  committees 

Ul 

33 

1 

_ 0 

Promulgation,. of  committee  rule  making  ...... 

27 

35 

1 

T- 

Budgets ‘analyzed  and  approved 

ii9 

55" 

'' U6 

1 

1 

Investigation  of  alleged  -violations  •••••••• 

mm 

- 

193 

166 

- 

- 

Cases"  referred  to'  Dept*  of  Justice  for . 

- . . 

r.  , 

prosecution  . . •»»•••••*•••••••• 

9 

10 

56 

129 

_ 

.. 

Recodification  of  Agreements  and  Orders 

mm 

10 

2 

mm 

Administrative  Decisions  issued  •  •  » 

h  9 

55 

3 

2 

_ 

. 

Secretary1 s  Decisions  issued 

71 

8o 

6 

5 

mm 

• 

Secretary* s  Referendum  Orders  issued  »•*«••• 

- 

U 

6 
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2.  Marketing  Agreement  and  Order.  Programs  in  ..effect 

for  Fluid  Milk  during  Fiscal  Year  195>3" 


State 

Markets 

Estimated 

Number 

Est  .Amount 

of  Pooled 

City 

of 

Producers 

Milk 

(pounds) 

Arkansas  ,,,. 

262 

28,510 

Illinois  ,,,, 

Chicago,  Quad  Cities;  Grade  A; 

‘2h,66o 

h, 332,792 

Indiana...... 

Fort  Wayne  5  South 'Berid-LaPorte.  . 

2,139 

220,103 

Iowa  ««•••.•• 

Cedar  Rapids-Iowa  City;  Dubuque ; 

Sioux  City  . . 

1/568 

216,683 

Kansas  , 

Neosho  Valley;  Topeka,  Wichita 

2,21? 

2,523 

26U,l65 

288,750 

Kentucky, .... 

Louisville;  Maciucah  . . . 

Louisiana,,.^ 

New  Orleans  . 

2,828 

252,693 

Massachusetts 

Boston;  Fall  River;  Lowell-Lawrence; 
Springfield;  Worcester 

16,U63 

f2,05l,2lif 

Michigan... ,. 
Minnesota,,., 

Detroit  ... 

12,576 

7,099 

1,525,308 

859,775 

Duluth-Superior;  Minneaoolis-St  Paul,..,, 

Mi ssonri , , t , , 

Kansas  City;  Springfield;  St.  Louis,.,.., 

8,o5U 

2,232 

h9}bll 

998,363 

227,906 

7,h55,922 

Nebraska. .... 

Omaha-Gouncil  Bluffs  ,*,,,..»«.,o..... .., 

New  fork®  * , , , 

New  fork  .,o,,.., 

Ohio 

Cincinnati;  Cleveland;  Columbus;  Dayton-  . 

■  *  ■  . 

Springfield;  Lima;  Stark  County;  Toledo; 
Tri-State;  Huntington  District  Plants; 
Other  Plants  . . . . . 

23,791 

2,279,319 

Oklahoma , ,  ,  «  , 

Muskogee;  Oklahoma  City;  Tulsa  ,..f ...... 

2,9hh 

8,199 

321,151 

1,126,118 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia  . . . 

South  Dakota. 

Sioux'  Palls-Mitc hell  ,•,••••••••••••••••• 

288 

Ul, 799 

Tennessee,,,’, 

Knoxville';'  Memphis;  Nashville . ,.... 

2,952 

UlO,U82 

Texas,,.. .... 

Central  West  Texas;  North  Texas; 

San  Antonio  . . . . .,..., 

U,021 

792,630 

Washington, • o 

Puget  Sound  •••.••V... .Y. •••••••••••• 

3,511 

633,51# 

Wisconsin,.. • 

Milwaukee 

3,011 

k57,776 

'*'•  Total,  k9  Markets  ••,.....••.9. 

180, U09 

2h,78h,998 

3,  Marketing  Agreement  ■  and,  Order  Programs  in  Effect  for 

Tobacco  During  Fiscal  Tear  1953 


Type  of  Commodity 

--  -  . .  -  -  .  ____  ...  .  .  . .  .  _ 

Est.  No. 

of 

Canmerca.1 

Producers 

Estimated 

Farm 

Values 

S’ 

,  Type  62 -Shade  Grown  Cigar-Leaf  Tobacco 

36h 

$9,000,00(W 

-l  •  ♦  <■ 
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U*  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing  Agreement  and  Order 
Programs'  in  Effect  During  'fiscal  Year  19*53  ~ 


•  -  ... 

Est*  No©  of 

Commercial 

Producers 

Estimated 

Farm 

Values 

(dollars^) 

Citrus  fruits: 

Calif ornia-Arizona  desert  grapefruit  »•••••••« 

2,000 

U, 576,000 

Calif omia-Arizona  lemons  •••••••••••••••••*•• 

6,100 

39,981i,000 

(a)  Florida  oranges* . . . . 

( 

(  15,000 

125,216,000 
3U, 125, 000 

(a)  Florida  grapefruit  •«••••••••»•••••••••••••* 

(a)  Florida  tangerines  •••••••»••••••••••••••••• 

( 

8,673,000 

Deciduous  fruits: 

1,900 

10,990,000 

Colorado  peaches  •••••••••••»••••••••«••»••••• 

2,000 

U,oili,ooo 

7,51*7,000 

1,166,000 

18,033,000 

Georgia  peaches  •••••••••••••••••••••*••«••••• 

750 

Utah  peaches  ••••••••••••• 

1,300 

1,200 

(b)  California  Bartlett  pears  ••••••»»•••••••••• 

(b)  California  plums- 

900 

13,038,000 

9,363,000 

(b)  California  Elberta  peaches  ••••••••••••••••• 

500 

California  Beurre  Hardy  pears  ••*••••••••••«•• 

Oregon-Washington-California  fall  and* 

300 

696,000 

winter  pears  ••••••••••••••••••«•••••••••••• 

2,350 

17,717,000 

Dried  fruits : 

California  dried  prunes  ••«••••••••••••••••••• 

7,300 

29,295,000 

California  raisins  ••••••«•••••••••••••••••••• 

9,000 

UU, 660,000 

Vegetables:  ......  ...  ... 

Colorado  peas . . .  • 

100 

315,000 

(c)  Colorado  cauliflower 

125 

616,000 

Potatoes : 

Idaho— Oregon  -•  ••••>* 

10,900 

70,752,000 

Colorado  . . . . 

3,200 

3h,03U,000 

Oregon-Calif ornia  . . . 

2,300 

18,300,000 

Virginia-North  Carolina  ••••••••*•*•••*••••••« 

3,800 

7,722,000 

Eastern  South  Dakota  ••••••••»•••«•••••••••••• 

300 

2,075,000 

Washington  ••••••• • 

1,500 

19,721,000 

New  England  except  Maine 

1,300 

17,230,000 

Nuts: 

California  almonds  »•••••«••••••••••••••••»••• 

8,500 

5,000 

16,379,000 

3,1*56,000 

Oregon-Washington  filberts  ••••••* •  ••«••••«<»•• 

Southeastern  pecans. •••••••••••»•••••••••••••• 

20,500 

1U, 593,000 

Calif ornia-Oregon-Washington  walnuts  ••••••••• 

16,000 

33,213,000 

Hops: 

Calif  ornia-Oregon-Washington-  Idaho  hops 

850 

23,608,000 

Total,  26  orders  ••••••••••••• 

XXX 

631,107,000 

rarwicT  -one  order  each  respectively. 
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F*  Foreign  Market  Promotion 

During  the  fiscal  year  1953*  substantial  progress  was  made  in  bringing 
together  the  much  needed  data  on  international  trade  in  cotton,  grains, 
fats  and  oils,  dairy  products,  dried  foods,  and  dried  edible  beans* 

The.  basic  information  made  it  possible  to  prepare  and  release  a  number 
of  reports  on  the  grain  trade  of  the  principal  exporting  countries, 
the  trade  situation  with  respect  to  dairy  products  in  Europe  and  Latin 
America1,  and  recent*  trends  in  world  trade  in  fats  and  oils* 

G,  Import  Controls . 

f  ;  .... 

Activities  under-  Section  22  of-  the-  AAA  of  1933  as  amended  and  Section 
8  of  the  Trade  Agreement  Extension  Act  of  1951'  during  fiscal  years 
1952  and  1953.; . . 

!••• . * .  1952  1953 


Number  of  commodities-  on  which  investigations 

were  made  v* *v v*'*v*~* ••-a* *■«*•  •«••••  9  10 

Investigations*  conducted  accompanied  by  de¬ 
tailed  dockets-,-  which-  -resulted  in  rejection 
by  the  Secretary  *••••••••••••••••••••••••  2  2 

Investigations  conducted,-  accompanied-  by  de¬ 
tailed  dockets,  which  resulted  in 

recommendations -to  the  President  *...«••••  1  5 

Statements  and  -testimonies  prepared  -for  Tariff 

Commission  hearings  ••«••••»••••••••••••••  h  6 

Tariff  Commission  -hearings  -attended  -and  briefs  ■  •  • . 

prepared  •  ***-«*-***'«'o-.*tf  •.*r«*v.'.. ••••*•». .«  2  4 

Tariff  Commission  recommendations  to  President 

reviewed  '•  o'Uo  &&<?****  4  6  4#  •  •  tf  2  7 


*  •  «  i  .  ,  *,i* 

•  «  *  »  »  1  -  ^  f  ,  «  .  I  f  * 

i  .«»•<*  i  ^  f  .  *..  # 

f  •  4 

t  «  i  4  A 


aS.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


i 


< 


FRUIT,  VEGETABLE,  AND  TREE  NUT  MARKETING  AGREEMENTS  AND  ORDERS 


U  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


i 
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(f )  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  Fund 

Appropriation  Act,  195-1- ,  and  base  for  1955  . . . .  $410,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1955  ...... <> ........  . . ....  » . .  4 10 ,000 

Note:  Due  to  an  estimated  carryover  of  $261,116  from,  fiscal 

year  1954,  a  total  of  $671,116  is  estimated  to  be  avail¬ 
able  for  administration  of  these  Acts  in  fiscal  year 
1955.  Of  the  total,  the  estimates  tentatively  fore™ 
cast  obligations  of  $421,800  for  fiscal  year  1955,  leav¬ 
ing  a  carryover  of  $249,316  into  fiscal  year  1956. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1953 

1954 

(estimated) 

Tncreal+C~ 

or 

Decrease 

(estimated) 

Licensing  dealers  and  handling 
complaints  under  the  Perish¬ 
able  Agricultural  Commodities,, 
Produce  Agency,  and  Expert 
Apple  and  Pear  Acts  ........ 

$400,338 

$420,987 

+$813 

$421,800 

Prior  year  balance  available  . 

-243,602 

-272,103 

-1-10,987 

-261,116 

Balance  available  in  subsequent 
year  . . . . . 

+272,103 

+261,116 

-11,800 

+249,316 

Costs  under  Penalty  Mail  Act 
(P.  L.  286)  ................ 

[-  - 

[5,98(^ 

[+813] 

[6,800] 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

428,839 

410,000 

ar  .a  ara  sssuag--  jc.; 

— 

410,000 

< 


STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities:  The  purpose  of  this  special  fund,  into  which 
license  fees  are  deposited  to  cover  the  expenses of  this  program, 
provides  for  the  protection  of  producare,  distributors,  consumers, 
and  others,  from -unfair  and  fraudulent  practices .in  the  marketing 
of  perishable  agricultural  'commodities)  prevents  destruction,  or 
dumping  of  farm  products  and"  promotes  foreign"  trdde'  in  apple's  arid 
pearsc  Handlers  are  required  to  give  shippers  a .  true.  and:  correct 
accounting  for  commodities  sent  for  sale  in  the  marketo  Buyers 
and  sellers  must  live  up  to, the  terms  of  the  contract?  false  or 
misleading  statements^  and  misbranding,  etc*  are  prohibited# 

All  commission  merchants-,- dealers-  and  brokers  "handling  "fhesh  or 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  -• 
must  be  licensed. 

Anyone  financially  interested  in  a  transaction  covered  by  the  law 
may  request  the  assistance  of  the  Departmento  The  Department  will 
promptly  communicate  with  the  other  party,  make  necessary  investi¬ 
gation,  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  amicable  informal  settlement, 
take  formal  action,  if  necessary,  give  each  party  opportunity  to 
present  his  side  fully,  determine  the  loss  or  amount  of  damage 
to  be  paid,  and  if  the  violation  is  found  to  warrant  such  action, 
publish  the  facts  and  suspend  or  revoke  the  offenders  license# 
Much  of  the  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  inspection  certificate, 
as  the  majority  of  the  cases  involve  questions  of  quality  and 
condition, 

..  .  Activities,  under .  these  Acts  include- licensing,  collection,  of 
fees, .  and  investigation.,  and  handling  complaints  and  violations#  • 

Financing:  I  j 

~  .  t  v  '  '  *  ,  >  k 

Pursuant  to  the  amendment  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act  effective  dune  15,  1950, ’annual  license  fees  of 
§l5r>00,  together  with  arrearage  fees,  are  deposited  into  a.  special 
fund  .from.  wh.i.chrs3,i.  expenses  /...except  ...legal!  •service's1, ‘  for '  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Perishable  A.gricultural  Commodities,  Produce,  Agency 
. and .  -violations^  of:  the . Export  ..Apple  .and . Pear.  Act. . are  paid*  ~ "' ' ' 

Prior  to  this  amendment  the  annual  -license  fees  of  C>10,,00'  and' 
arrearage,  'fees  iwere.  deposited',  to  .Miscellaneous  .RectelptS'  of  .-the — 
Treasury  and  the  administration  of  the  Acts  was  financed  under  . 
the  Marketing  Services  appropriation*  ~  '  w 
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Revenue  collected  and  obligations  incurred  during  the  past  four 
years  are  as  follows? 


Revenue  Collected  and  Obligations  Incurred 


Fiscal  Years 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Fees  and  ar¬ 
rearages  col- 
lectedo.o 9  «  ®  9 

Obligations* one 

$278,639 

a/297,910 

$U20,Ui0 

332,775 

$k0hf2hh 

398,307 

$U28, 839 
UOO,338 

a /  Paid  from -Marketing  Services 


Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends 

Licensing: 

\ 

Thare  were  25,UU5  licenses  in  effect  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1953 
which  is  an  increase  of  more  than  .600  over  the  preceding  year.  This 
increase  is  due  largely  to  a  more  complete  coverage  of  the  heavy 
producing  area  of  the  Southeast®  Also,  there  were  fewer  terminations 
and  more  renewals  of  licenses  already  in  existence*  The  licensing 
activity  and  number  of  licenses  in  effect  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
past  four  years  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal  Years 

Activity 

"1950 

1951 

1952 

1953“ 

Licenses 

renewed** 

18,820 

18,736 

19,0tiU 

19,U38 

New  Licenses 

issued®*  * . *  *  * 

6,ii5o 

5,811 

5,76lt 

6,007 

Licenses 

b/  7,285 

terminated* »® 

6,81*0 

5,503 

5,370 

Total  actions® 

32*110 

31,832 

30,311 

30,815 

In  effect 

June  30 0*®* 

25,270 

2ti,5!»? 

2U.808 

25,UU5 

b/  Includes  an  adjustment  of  751  terminations  which  in  error  had 
not  been  reported  in  prior  years* 
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Complaints  and  Reparations:  . 

1*  More  than  2^500  complaints  were  filed  and  20  cases  re-opened 
during  the  year^  '  This  is  a  reduction  from  the  all-time  high 
of  nearly  2,800  cases  during  the  previous  year*  The  number 
of  cases  filed  and  settled  does  not  fully  indicate  the'  value 
of  the  regulatory  activities®  An  increased  number  of  cases 
are  now  being  settled  by“  the  industry  without  resorting  to 
formal  proceedings  because  of  the  precedents  established  by 
Secretary’s  Orders  in  previous  cases  handled  under  provisions 
of  the  Actso  These  decisions  of  the  Secretary  are  published 
in  both  summary  and  digest  form  and  are  distributed  to  the 
industry  and  used  as  the  basis  for'  settlihg-'disputes-  infernally© 
c  Case's.  -  now-Lbeing  -referred  ••'to  the  Department- are  of  a-‘;mcre:;v:;r'':'':',''  :" 
Complicated'' nature,  '  Shdvthose  -irt.'which-  hb^defi-nite'ruiiiigs-have  ' 

■  been  made^;  A'  ■ 'r.  made. 

2 1>  Continuous  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  cases. 

On  June  30,  1953  there  were  809  cases  Dending  which  is  the 
smallest  number  since  1957* 

3#  Amicable  settlements  were  reached  in  almost  50  percent  of  the 
cases  closed  with  about  $l,259.sGOO  paid  in  favor  of  the  com¬ 
plaining  parties*.  The  industry  as  a  whole,  considers  favorably 
this  method  of  disposing  of  their  disputes,  and  in  many  instances 
now  request  arbitration*)  They  willingly  sign  contracts  agreeing 
to  accept  as  final,  and  abide  by,  the  decisions  rendered* 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  being  saved  by  the  produce  handlers 
in  adjudicating  disputes  and  eliminating  long,  drawn-out  civil 
suits «.  These  arbitration  cases  have  substantially  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  decisions  rendered  by  a  -judicial  officer, 

lu  Analysis  of  complaint  work — Fiscal  Years  19J;0  through  1953? 


Fiscal  Years 


1 

1950 

1951 

1.952 

1953“ 

Complaints : 

On  hand  beginning  of  yrc 

97U 

965 

922 

919 

Received  or  re  opened©  ?•<» 

2,732 

2,688 

2,779 

2,  h31 

To  be  handled  ©Psmso&*c 

3Y76F 

3,652 

3,701 

^7550 

Informal  decisions  c  «<?«•» 
Informal  amicable 

165 

171 

205 

201 

settlements 

1,169 

1,278 

1,321 

1,212 

Otherwise  closed*,  6,*00oc 

1,1+09 

1,281 

1,257 

1,128 

Pending  June  30 

965 

922 

919 

809 

Reparations: 

Awarde i-F ormal  or de rs, * . 
Payments  -  Amicable 

1177,630 

$185,110 

$192,957 

$321,592 

settlements 

878,518 

932,520 

1,258,558 

1,258,709 

l!056';<55B 

1,1157530 

1,5707201 

Produce  Agency  Cases; 
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!•  39  cases  were  filed  under  the  provisions  of  this.  Act  compared 

with  U6  during  the  preceding  year* 

2*  Under  the  one  conviction  under  this  Act  the  defendants  were 
given  suspended  sentences  of  twelve  months  and  ordered  to  make 
restitution  to  the  growers, 

3*  No  other  criminal  prosecutions  were  made  under  the  law  as  the 
majority  of  the  cases  were  disposed  of  by  amicable  settlement. 

Export  Apnle  and  Pear  Act; 

No  violations  were  reported  under  this  Act  during  the  year.  The 
case  pending  during  1952  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Detroit,  Michigan  was  withdrawn  in  1953  due  to  insufficient 
evidence. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS'  UNGER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1953,  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  1951  or  1955o  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is 
performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  reopiest  of  tnose  agencies  and  for  their 
benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be 
received  in  most  cases.) 


.  Item 

.  Estimated  ■ 

Obligations,;  obligations, , 
1933  ’  1951; 

. Estimated 
. obligations, 

1955 

Allotments  from: 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Defense 
Production  Activities,  AgricuL- 

ture  -  Special  estimates  m  crop 
and  livestock  and  price  fields  0» 
Administrative  Expenses,  Section 
392,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  193$  -  For  preparation  of 
basic  acreage  .and  production 
estimates  for  .commodities  subject 
to  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  ^  r ...» r 

• 

*  • 

• 

• 

)26,9l2: 

•  .  i 

'  *  ,  • 

• 

31,760;”  .28.0,000 

231,000 

Total  * . . . . . . 

61,  .702:,.  .  .286,000. 

231,000 

Allocations  and  Working  Funds 
(Advances  from  other  agencies),: 

Federal  Crop  Insurance 

Corporation  -  Furnishing  cost 
of  production  and  special  crop 
data  for  various  crops  ruiyutod 
by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  * ........ 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  - 
Collection  of  data  on  stocks 
of  rice,  beans,  and  peas,  and 
acreage,  yield,  production  and 
price  data  on  winter  cover 
crop  seeds  ..................... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

75,3pp.:.;,..  60,000. 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  . 

• 

16,689:  -  - 

*+  * 

Department  of  the  Army,; 

For  investigations  and  the 
development  of : control  measures 
on  insects  and  other  arthropods 
of  importance  to  the  Department 

of  Defense  . . . 

Inspection  of  fresh  and  proces¬ 
sed  fruits  and  vegetables  ..... 
Inspection  of  miscellaneous 
grain  and  cereal  products  ..... 

Total,  Department  of  the  Army- 

• 

j  *  .  .  t  -  •  *  -  -  • 

i  •  •*  * 

• 

• 

}• .  *- 

59,257:  12,113 

• 

116 , 965  2.  loo ,  000 

53,917:  61,000 

-  - 

56o,i39T  HT^iHT" 

-  - 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1953 

Estimated 

obligations , 

1951* 

Estimated 

obligations , 

1955 

Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion  -  For  expenses  in  connec- 

tion  with  the  foreign  trainee 
program  •«.... . „ . . 

2l*,577 

1*3,968 

Total,  Allocations  and  Working 

706,705 

580,111 

Trust  Funds: 

Expenses  and  Refunds,  Inspection 
and  Grading  of  Farm  Products, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  - 
Inspection,  grading,  and  certi¬ 
fication  of: 

Fresh  and  processed  fruits  and 

2,361*,  570 

3,1*13,500 

1  3,723,000 

Dairy  and  poultry  products  , . 

1*, 195, 388 

3,995,200 

1*,  079, 200 

Rice,  hay,  beans,  peas,  seeds, 
hops,  and  miscellaneoii?  agri- 

700,096 
1*,  175>629 
2U, U09 

622,300 
...  3,669,1*00 
.21,100. 

651*,  000  ' 
3,175,500 
....  21,200 
35,100 

Meats  and  wool  . . . 

Cotton  seed  . 

Total  . 

11,1*60,092 

11,721,500 

11,688,000 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 

: 

Department  of  Agriculture : 

For  cooperative  research  with 
various  contributors  on  the 
marketing  of  fruits  and  fruit 

products  . . 

Cooperative  investigations  on 
effects  of  insecticides  on 
stored  grains  and  fumigation  as 
a  method  of  controlling  stored 

1*7,557. 

53,31*0 

53,350 

Cooperation  with  the  Hop  Control 

6, '052 

19,8  95 

19,895 

1,201 

-503 

Cooperation  with  the  Oregon 

671 

650 

Total  . . . . . . 

55,313 

73,906“ 

73,895 

11 ,515  *1*65 

■  11,795,1*06 

11,761,895  “ 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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item 

Obligations, 

1953 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1951+ 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1955 

Obligations  under  Reimbursements 
from  Governmental  and  Other 
Sources; 

Marketing  Research  and  Service; 

For  services  rendered  cooper¬ 
ating  States,  county,  local, 
and  private  agricultural 
marketing  agencies  and  licensed 
tobacco  inspectors . . . , , „ . * . 

963,735 

199,000 

197,800 

For  inspection,  grading  and 
classing,  and  standardization 

1,561,1*07 

55,906 

1,613,750 

113,350 

1.709.295 

■AXIL  other 

171,000 

iOtal  •  •  ;>  O  C»  •  • 

2^1,050- 

1,926,100 

2,0787095”" 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS  .........  0 » 

lU,  861+,862 

1U, 581, 617 

l]+,070,990 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  1955  estimates  provide  for  the  replacement  of  69  passenger  cars  representing 
IS  percent  of  the  total  of  3^4  cars  available  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv¬ 
ice,  These  replacements  include;  (a)  12  cars  for  marketing  research  and  agricul¬ 
tural  estimates  activities;  (b)  36  cars  for  marketing  service  activities;  (c)  20 
cars  for  market  inspection  and  related  trust  fund  activities;  and  (d)  1  for 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  fund  activities. 

Passenger  vehicles  are  replaced  on  fhe  basis  of  justification  with  respect  to 
mileage  and  age  standards  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  provide 
that  vehicles  to  be  replaced  must  be  at  least  six  or  more  years  of  age  or  driven 
60,000  miles  or  more,  and  other  factors,, 

These  replacements  are  necessary  for  providing  essential  service  under  AMS  pro¬ 
grams  as  follows :  (l)  carrying  special  grading  and  testing  equipment  used  in 
connection  with  required  work  under  Uc  S.  Warehouse  Act,  Packers  and  Stockyards 
I  Act,  U,  S,  Grain  Standards  Act,  Cotton  Classing,  Naval  Stores  Act,  Market  In- 
'  spection  of  Agricultural  Commodities,  (2)  carrying  special  crop  meter  equipment 
used  in  connection  with  surveying  crop  conditions  at  farms,  and  travel  in  rural 
areas  for  collecting  crop  and  livestock  estimates,  (3)  collection  of  samples  for 
checking  and  testing  under  Ue  S,  Grain  Standards  Act;  Cotton  Classing  Acts; 
Inspection  of  Processed  Farm  Products,  (4)  carrying  boxes  of  Cotton  Standards 
types  used  in  classing  work  and  demonstrations  at  farmers’  meetings;  and  for 
carrying  market  news  releases  and  related  material  for  distribution  at  tobacco 
auction  markets  and  for  assistance  to  farmers  in  preparing  tobacco  for  market, 

(5)  for  travel  to  places  which  are  in  most  cases  not  accessible  by  common  carrier, 
such  as  travel  to  farms,  market  terminals;  offices  of  produce  dealers  and  truck¬ 
ers;  processing  plants;  canneries;  stockyards;  tobacco  auction  markets;  cotton 
gins,  plantation,  and  compress  operators;  railroad  yards;  piers;  grain  elevators; 
and  warehouses. 

The  cars  are  assigned  to  those  field  offices  of  the  Divisions  which  reouire  the 
use  of  cars  in  the  efficient  operation  of  their  programs,  after  it  has  been 
^  determined  that  the  use  of  Government  vehicle  is  more  economical  than  to  pay 
mileage  rates  for  use  of  private  cars  and  the  use  of  common  carrier  has  not  been 
feasible.  For  example,  in  the  inspection  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  cars  are 
assigned  to  field  offices  on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  work.  This  inspection 
1  service  is  performed  on  a  fee  basis  and  by  using  these  cars  the  inspectors  are 
able  to  service  a  greater  area  without  any  loss  in  time  or  revenue. 

To  assure  proper  utilization  of  cars,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  requires 
monthly  operating  reports  and  a  periodic  survey  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  vehicles  are  being  used  and  their  condition.  Cars  which  are  found  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  needs  of  an  office  are  recommended  for  reassignment  to  other  loca¬ 
tions  or  declared  surplus.  In  connection  with  cotton  classing,  it  is  the  policy 
to  reassign  cars  among  classing  offices  to  assist  in  peak  loads  of  classing 
cotton.  Also,  on  the  basis  of  car  mileage  checks,  cars  used  for  cotton  classing 
are  shifted  from  locations  with  indicated  low  mileage  to  locations  requiring 
greater  use  of  cars,  thereby  better  conserving  and  utilizing  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  . 
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The  age  and  mileage  data  for  passenger  motor  vehicles  on  hand  as  of  June  30, 

1953*  follows: 


Age  Data 

Mileage  Data 

;e-Year 

Number  of 

Lifetime 

Number  of 

Model 

Vehicles 

Mileage 

Vehicles 

1953 

43 

0  -  10,000 

71 

1952 

69 

10,000  -  20,000 

70 

1951 

50 

20,000  -  40,000 

126 

1950 

55 

40,000  -  60,000 

93 

1949 

64 

60,000  -  80,000 

45 

1948 

58 

80,000  -100,000 

5 

1947 

51 

over  100,000 

5 

1946 

12 

Total 

a /  415 

1942  and  older 

13 

Total 

* 

'  Adjusted  cars 

on  order  as  of 

June  30*  1953  and  related  exchange  vehicles 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  administers  the  foreign  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Department  and  develops  plans  and  policies  related  to  the 
administration  of  the  foreign  affairs  and  interests  of  U,  S;.  agriculture. 

The  Service  works  in  the  following  fields:  „  •, 

Development  of  Foreign  Markets  —  Directs  a  broad  program  designed  to 
develop  foreign  outlets  for  agricultural  products  and  analyzes  competition 
and  demand  factors  relating  to  marketing.  Work  directly  related  to  the 
development  of  foreign  markets  is  financed  from  funds  allotted  to  the  Service 
under  the  appropriation  "Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities" 
pursuant  to  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  2k,  1935* 

Trade  Programs  —  Analyzes  the  effects  of  restrictive  trade  policies  on  the 
demand  for  American  farm  products  and- develops,  directs,  and  coordinates  the, 
basic  policies  and  programs  for  the  encouragement  of  world  trade  in  American 
agricultural  products. 

Agricultural  Attaches  —  Directs  and  coordinates  a  world-wide  agricultural 
attache  service  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  marketing  and  trade  reporting 
activities  of  the  attaches  assigned  abroad. 

International  Organizations  —  Develops  and  directs  the  basic  policies, 
programs  and'  standards  for'  participation  of  the  Department  in  the  activities 
of  public  and  private  international  organizations. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Information  —  Disseminates  to  American  agriculture 
the  basic  information  essential  to  the  aggressive  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S. 
agricultural  products. 

Repr es en tat ion  —  Participates  in  agricultural  commodity  and  trade  confer¬ 
ences,  national  and  international;  coordinates  the  Department's  participa¬ 
tion  in  international  agreements  affecting  agriculture;  makes  available  the 
resources  of  the  Department  in  international  programs  and  serves  as  Depart¬ 
ment  liaison  with  foreign  embassies  and  legations. 

Drport  Ptegraiss  -  -  Directs  and  coordinates  formulation  of  recommendations  on 
Imports  of  commodities  which  render  ineffective  or  tend  to  interfere  with 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  administers  import  controls  on 
designated  agricultural  commodities.  This  work  is  conducted  under  an  allotment 
from  the  appropriation  "Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities"  pursuant 
to  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  2k,  1935. 
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Foreign  Assistance  Program  —  This  Service  also  participates  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  foreign  assistance  program  with  funds 
allocated  from  the  Foreign  Operations Administration 3  This  work  includes 
direction  of  the  training  program  for  foreign  agricultural  leaders,  and  the 
providing  of  technical  assistance  to.  cooperating  foreign  countries » 

On  November '30 i  1953  ?  employment  totaled  635?  of  which  ,321  were  outside  the 
continental  United  States  „  Of  the  total  employment;,  120  were  chargeable  to 
the  appropriation  for  Salaries  and  Expenses,  and  5l5  to  allocations  from 
other  agencies  and  accounts,. 


Est  i  mat  el 
Available, 
19  5  h 


Budget 
Est  inat  e, 


Appropriated  funds  nj  $840,950  $9^5 » 000 

rJ  Includes  $30,000  transferred  from  other  appropriations  for  penalty  mail  cost 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1954  . . . . .. ..  $673,000 

Transferred  from  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Farmers' 

Home  Administration"  pursuant  to  Public  Law  286 

for  penalty  mail  ......  . . . . . .  +30,000 


Activities  transferred  in  the  1955  estimates  from 
"Agricultural  Marketing  Aet,  Agriculture"  for 
analyses  of  distribution  and  consumption  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  determine  the  magni¬ 


tude  of  competition,  in  agricultural  products  . . .  +137,900 

Base  for  1955. . . i .  ~S4o,900 

Budget  Estimate,  1955  . . . . .  _96  5^,000 

Increase  . . . . . . . . . .  +124,100 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1955 


To  provide  current  data  on  shifts  in  United  States 
agricultural  trade  on  a  .geographic  basis,  includ¬ 
ing  analysis  of  the  factors  responsible  for  such 

shifts  . . . . . .  +23,000 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  production  levels 
of  certain  commodities  should  be  adjusted  to  meet 
foreign  demands,  and  to  determine  the  magnitude  of 

competition  in  agricultural  products . . . .  +101,100 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1953 

195^ 

(estimate^ 

Increases 

1955 

(estimated) 

1.  International  agricultural 

trade  . 

2.  Foreign  production  and 

consumption  of  agricultural 
products  . . 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

$358,090 

388,718 

11,618 

[-  -] 

$4^3,120 

397,780 

+$23,000(1) 

+101,100(2) 

$466,120 

498,880 

Costs  under  Penalty  Mail  Act., 
(P.  L.  ?86)  . 

[35,50(3 

[+2,000] 

[37,500] 

Total  available  or  estimate 

T5B772(T 

"TM7900 

+ 

fo 

+- 

H 

O 

O 

..  1 

:  4  9^5,000 

Transferred  from  "Salaries 
and  expenses..  Farmers 1 

Home  Administration"  ........ 

-30,000 

-137,900 

-  ■■ 

Transfer  in  1955  estimates 
from  "Agricultural  Marketing 

Act,  Agriculture"  . 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section 

‘bll  . . 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

-1^5,302 

+1,876 

6*15 ,000 
cr-cr^jcjg— ,isr:fc  c.g.a: 

1 
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INCREASES  . 

The  increase  of  .‘$12 I4,  100  for  1955  consists 'Of ‘the 'following: 

(1)  An  increase  of  s$23,QOO  under  the  project  "International  Agricultural 

Trade"  for  analysis  -of  current  shifts  in  agricultural  exports~by  country  ■ 

and  region.  ~  *  ~ 

Need  for  Increase;  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  current  data  on  shifts 
in  U.  S.  agricultural  trade  on  a  geographic  basis,  and  for  analysis 
of  the  factors-  -responsible' for  such  changes.  The  pronounced  slump  in 
agricultural  exports-,'  of  -  such’  serious  -  Concern  to'  farm  producers  and 
their  representatives-  as- well' as- government' policy’  makers,  has  pointed 
up  the  lack  of- such- data- and* analyses.'  More' and' more  requests  are  being 
made  by  farm  organizations  and  commodity  .  groups  for  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation  on  these  shifts  in  agricultural  trade  which  the  Service  has  been 
unable  to  furnish  with  its  present  staff. 

Plan  of  Work;  The  work  will  consist  of  preparing  and  publishing 

quarterly  ’reports  showing  the  destination  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports 
on  a  country  as  well  as  important  'geographical  and  financial  area  bases. 
The  reports  will  include  an  analysis  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the 
shifts  in  trade  and  appraisals  of  the  outlook  for  future  trade.  Data 
will  be  shown  for  a  number  of  the  most  important  export  commodities, 
such  as.  wheat,  cotton,  rice,'  lard  and  soybeans. 

(2)  An  increase  of  :;j0.01,100  under  the  project  "Foreign  Production  and 

Consumption  of  Agricultural  Products"  composed  of  the  following: 

(a)  An  increase  of  ,.$61,000  to  .determine  the  extent  to  which  production 

levels  of  certain  agricultural  commodities  should  be  adjusted  to  meet 

foreign  demands.  . . 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  agricultural  commodities  such  as  rice,  dairy  products,.  ,  . 
and  vegetable  oils  available  for  export.  This  .is  in  addition  to 
the  large  stocks  of'  traditional  agricultural  export  products  such 
as  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  There  have  also  been  _  . 
material  changes  In  the  pattern  of  distribution  and  consumption  of 
many  agricultural  commodities  in  foreign  countries.  These  changes 
were  brought  about  due  to  wartime  limitations,  present  currency 
testrictions  and  technological  improvements.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  current  marketing  by  a  "through-trucking"  system  of  fresh 
fruits  from  Italian  orchards  to  London  markets,  which  greatly 
reduces  the  transportation  time  and  eliminates  costs  and  loss  in 
quality  due  to  the  prewar  system  of  ocean  transport.  Moreover, 

American  production  of  specific  commodities,  such  as  wheat,  com, . . 

and  vegetable  oils  was  expanded  to  high  levels  to  meet  war  and 
postwar  demands.  Of  necessity,  this  emergency  expansion  took 
place  without  much  regard  for  consumer  preferences  and  normal 
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peacetime  demand.  Consequently,  production  of  these  commodities 
for  export  by  the  United  States  must  undergo  substantial  adjustment's 
to  meet  present  day  demands. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  agricultural  producers  in  the 
United  States  need  information  to  decide  whether  the  present 
production  levels  of  certain  commodities  should  be  continued,  or 
whether  the  agricultural  resources  should  be  diverted  to  other  purposes. 

Plan  of  Work;  The  proposed  basic  studies  for  determining  the  need  for 
possible  shifts  in  U.  S.  production  of  agricultural  products  to  meet 
changing  foreign  demands  will  be  made  from  information  submitted  by 
the  marketing  specialists,  agricultural  attaches,  and  other  foreign 
service  officers.  The  findings  and  recommendations  resulting  from 
these  studies  will  be  carried  to  the  farm  level  through  Outlook 
Conferences  and  meetings, 

(b)  An  increase  of  Alj0,10Q  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  world  competition 
for  American  tobacco  and  dairy,  products , 


Tobacco 

Tobacco,  which  is  our  oldest  export  commodity,  is  meeting  in¬ 
creasingly  stiff  competition  in  the  world  markets.  Exports  of 
U.  S,  tobaccos  have  been  hampered  and  curtailed  as  a  result  of 
increasing  production  in  numerous  areas,  use  of  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments,  manipulation  of  prices  through  differential  exchange  rates, 
import  licensing  and  quota  arrangements,  and  policies  followed  by 
Government  Tobacco  monopolies.. 

Expanding  production  in  many  areas  has  provided  and  will  continue 
to  provide  increasing  competition  to  U.  S.  tobacco  in  world  markets. 

The  following  brief  examples  indicate  the  serious  .nature  of  some 
of  the  problems  affecting  U.  S.  tobacco  exports  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

United  KingdcSa.  The  United  Kingdom  has  long  been  the  most  important 
U.  S.  export  market  for  U.  S.  tobaccos,  especially  flue- cured  types. 
For  many  years  the  U.K,  has  had  a  policy  of  developing  tobacco 
production  in  British  overseas  territories.  Increased  production 
from  the  British  territories  in  Africa,  especially  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia  as  well  as  from  Canada  and  other 
areas  has  been  displacing  the  U.  S.  as  a  United  Kingdom  supplier. 
Production  in  Southern  Rhodesia  (most  of  which  goes  to  the  U.K.) 
has  risen  from  26.2  million  pounds  annually  in  the  1935-39  period, 

to  8h. 7. million  in  19h7-5l,  and  105*5  million  in  1953*  ' 

While  U.K.  consumption  and  imports  have  been  rising,  the  proportion 
of  total  imports  supplied  by  the  U.S.  has  decreased  from  an  average 
of  75  percent  in  the  1935-39  period,  to  61  percent  in  19^7-59  and 
to  50  percent  in  1950-53* 
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France.  U.S.  fire-cured  leaf  was  always  an  important  flavoring 
ingredient  in  French  cigarettes  but-  U.S.  exports  to  France  have  been 
declining  for  a  long  time  with  very  little  U.S.  fire-cured  shipped 
to  France  since  1951*  The  French  have  used  bilateral  agreements 
very  effectively  in  shifting  from  the  United  States  to  alternative 
sources  of  supply.  Also,  strong  attempts  have  and  are  being  made 
to  develop  increased  production  in  a©  ous  areas'  especially, 

Madagascar,  East  Africa,  Algeria,  West  Africa,  and  Cameroons. 

Philippines .  In  195.2  the  U.S.  exported  about  32.5  million  pounds  of 
■unmanufactured  tobacco  to  the  Philippines*  In  1953  in  accordance 
with  Philippine  law,  698  import  licenses  were  issued  for  bringing  in 
only  llu3  million  pounds  (total  from  all  countries)  even  though 
requirements  for  flue-cured  leaf  is  about  26  million  pounds.,  (2*5 
million  pounds  were  produced  domestically  in  1953)*  The  law  cited 
above  provides  for  reductions  in  imports  to  about  7  million  pounds 
in  1955  and  annually  thereafter* 

II 

Summary*  American  tobacco  producers  and  exporters  need  complete 
factual  information  on  the  current  status,  and  the  future- 
possibilities,  of  these  competitive  developments  if  traditional 
American  tobacco  rmarkets  are  to  be  maintained  and  expanded. 

1 

Dairy  Products 

The  exporters  of  U.S.  dairy  products,  in  the  form  of  dried  and  canned 
milk  and  cheese,  are  also  faced  with  severe  competition  in  foreign 
markets.  The  competition  in  dairy  products  is  due  mainly  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  production  of  these  products  by  the  other 
principal  exporting  countries  in  the  world.  For  example,  dry  milk 
production  in  the  United  States  increased  from  8I3  million  pounds 
during  the  period  1956-50  to  951  million  pounds  in  1952,  but  the 
comparable  -  increase  for  this  same  product  in  the  other  principal 
exporting  countries  was  from  187  million  pounds  to  501  million  , 

pounds.  There  x^rere  similar  increases  for  canned  milk  arid  cheese. 

At  the  same  time,  exports  of  dry  milk  from  the  United  States  dropped 
from  272  million  pounds  in  1958  to  117  million  pounds  in  1952.  In 
the  other  principal  exporting  Countries  dry  milk  exports  rose  from 
111  million  pounds  to  311  million  pounds  ’in  this  period.  There  were 
similar  increases  in  canned  milk  and  cheese  exports  from  the  other 
countries,  but  exports  of  canned  milk  and  cheese  from  the  United 
States  showed  drastic  decreases. 

American  producers  and  exporters  of  dairy  products  need  complete 
factual  information  on  the  current  market  conditions,  as  well  as 
future  possibilities,  if  they  are  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
exporting  of  dairy  products.  At  the  same  time,  the  higher  production 
abroad  increases  the  potential  competition  of  foreign  supplies  in  the 
United  States  domestic  market.  Information  on  the  current  and 
prospective  foreign  supplies -available  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States  is  important  in  any  consideration  of  import  policies  on  these 
products. 
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Plan  of  'fork :  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  plans  to  send 
qualified  tobacco  and  dairy  products  technicians  to  both  foreign 
producing  and  foreign  consuming  areas  to  make  detailed  "on-the-spot” 
studies  of  production  practices,  costs,  grades,  consumer  preferences, 
trading  methods,  price  policies,  expansion  possibilities,  trans¬ 
portation,  storage  and  all  other  factors  that  have  or  may  have  an 
impact  on  the  foreign  market  for  American  tobacco  and  dairy  products. 
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•  •  STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities:  To  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  previous  time  in 
the  Nation's  history  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  affected  by  many 
decisions  which  are  made  and  actions  taken  throughout  the  world.  The 
utilization  of  the  large  productive  capacity  of  farms  in  the  United 
States  requires  the  maintenance  of  an  active  export  market.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  vital  importance  that  the  interests  and  problems  of 
United  States  farmers  be  thken  into  account  whenever  decisions  are 
made  on  important  foreign  relations  problems.. 

The  stablization  and  expansion  of  world  trade,  particularly  in 
agricultural  products,  is  actively  encouraged  through  the  removal  of 
barriers  to  trade,  the  solution  of  monetary  problems,  and  study  and 
analysis  of  market  situations  affecting  the  sale  of  agricultural 
•  commodities  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  essential  that  agricultural  interests  be  represented  and 
that  their  position  be  presented  effectively  in  consideration  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  agreements.  This  responsibility  falls  on  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  As  a  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  situation 
abroad  affecting  American  agriculture  and  obtaining  infomation  needed 
by  United  States  farmers,  efforts  are  currently  being  directed  tox^ards 
improvement  of  the  comprehensive  schedule  of  foreign  agricultural 
market  and  trade  reporting  by  agricultural  attaches  and  officers  at 
United  States  Embassies  abroad.  This  information  is  utilized  in  making 
detailed  analyses  of  foreign  agriculture,  and  interpreting  trends  of 
importance  to  farmers  in  this  country.  Among  other  items  these  analyses 
include  production,  finance,  marketing,  consumption  and  prices,  along 
with  the  policies  and  trade  patterns  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
world.  Consumer  requirements  and  consumption  levels  are  important 
items  in  such  analyses.  The  present  and  potential  competition  to  be 
met  by  United  States  commodities  is  also  carefully  studied  and  results 
made  available  to  agricultural  groups. 

Farmers  and  farm  groups  in  the  United  States  are  able  to  adjust 
their  production  and  take  advantage  of  market  opportunities  abroad 
only  to  the  extent  that  adequate  information  can  bo  made  available  to 
them.  Efforts  are  constantly  under  way  to  improve  this  service. 

A  related  program  of  development  of  markets  abroad  for  United 
States  agricultural  products  in  surplus  or  potential  surplus  supply 
is  being  carried  out  and  substantially  expanded  under  an  allotment 
from  the  Appro rpiation  "Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities 
(Section  32)", 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

U»  S>  Foreign  Trade  Analysed:  During  the  fiscal  year  1953  U.  S. 
agricultural  exports  declined  about  30  percent  in  value  and  a  major 
effort  was  devoted  to  studying  the  reasons  for  this  decline  and  making 
an  analysis  of  the  future  outlook  for  the  U,  S,  agricultural  exports. 
Several  plans  were  studied  and  recommendations  made  of  possible  methods 
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of  expanding  U.  S.  agricultural  trade  and  adjusting  U.  S.  agricultural 
production  to  the  probable  level  of  requirements  and  exports.  Programs 
for  famine  assistance  and  international  famine  reserves  were  given  ex¬ 
tensive  study  to  determine  U.  S.  policies  and  programs  for  meeting 
world  food  emergcncieso 

Trade  Concessions  Obtained:  The  Service  assisted  in  preparation  for 
negotiations  of  a  bilateral  trade  agreement  with  Venezuela,  which  has 
been  a  rapidly  expanding  market  for  U.  S.  farm  products  furing  most 
of  the  post-war  period.  Important  new  concessions  were  requested  and 
obtained  for  agricultural  products  of  the  U.  S,  in  these  negotiations 
and  no  existing  concessions  were  withdrawn.  Assistance  was  given  in 
the  preparation  of  material  for  trade  negotiations  with  Argentina  and 
Gua temala. 

Diac’rimi-nation  Against  U.  S.  Agricultural  Exports  Minimized!  A  com¬ 
prehensive  ana lysi s^oT~t hc~19r  adc"~  of  32  members'  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariff  and  Trade  and  of  their  financial  and  other  restrictions  on 
imports  was  made  during  1953  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
was  unjustified  discrimination  against  imports  of  U.  S.  agricultural 
products.  Specific  cases  of  discrimination  were  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  contracting  parties  at  a  conference  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and 
requests  made  for  correction  of  the  unnecessary  discrimination.  During 
this  session,  United  States  import  controls  were  defended  against  sharp 
attacks  from  a  number  of  countries  by  pointing  out  that  they  were 
necessary  to  protect  U.  S,  domestic  price-support  programs.  As  a 
result,  all  but  one  of  the  protesting  countries  were  restrained  from 
retaliating  against  imports  of  IJ.  S.  farm  products,  and  that  country 
reduced  the  scope  of  its  retaliation. 

President’s  Advisory  Board  of  Mutual  Security  Assisted:  In  order  to 
assist  the  President’s- Arivisory  Board  in  its  review  of  U.  S.  foreign 
trade  policies,  several  studies  were  made  of  the  U.  S.  financial  and 
agricultural  policies  and  their  relationship  to  U.  S.  agricultural 
trade. 

East-West  Trade  Analyzed:  An  extensive  survey  was  made  of  the  1952 
East-West  trade  (Trade  between  Western  Europe  and  Russia  and  Satellite 
countries)  in  agricultural  products  in  1953  and  the  possibilities  of 
future  trade  between  these  two  areas,  This  trade  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  TJ.'S,  agriculture  as  in  the  prewar  period  the  Eastern 
European  countries  now  in  the  Satellite:  area  were  important  exporters 
of  food  products  to  Western  European  countries. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Production  and  Trade  Policies  Studied  and'  Re¬ 
po  rtod :  The  Service'  prepa'red”  an  extensive  summary  of  agricultural 
market  and  price  policies  in  foreign  countries,’  summarizing  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  trade  policies  of  the  leading  foreign  markets  for  U.  S. 
agricultural  products  ’and'  the  influence  of  these  policies  upon  U.  S. 
agricultural  trade.  This  report  provides  a  general  review  of  trade 
and  exchange  control  policies  used  to  'restrict  the  imports  of  U.  S, 
agricultural  products  as  a  whole  and  by  regions,  as  well  as  giving  the  : 
details  of  policies  now  in  effect  in  several  major  foreign  countries. 


U.  S.  Represented  in  NATO  Food  Problems:  The  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  was*  given  the  le ado rship" irTTn-"S .  represent a tion  in  supporting 
activities  on  food  and  agricultural  matters  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  through  the  appointment  of  its  Director  as  the 
U.  S.  representative*  During  1933 ,  the  Service  represented  the  U.  S. 
at  three  NATO  meetings  and  worked  with  the  Secretariat  in  studying 
problems  and  outlining  measures  that  might  be  taken  in  an  emergency. 

World  Agricultural  Data  Furnished  Exporters:  During  the  fiscal  year 
1933  ,  world  agH  cult  lire"  'again  aTt  ai  ned '  hTgTi^lcvel  production.  Surplus 
commodities  developed  in  the  United  States  and  in  many  of  the  foreign 
countries.  The  reports  and  statistics  accumulated  by  this  Service, 
giving  acreage,  production,  stocks,  carry-over  and  consumption  became 
significant  to  those  searching  for  foreign  markets »  Data  regarding 
production  and  market  outlets  wore  compiled  and  distributed  to  loading 
exporters  of  American  crops  such  as  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fruit, 
as  well  as  livestock  and  livestock  products  such  as  wool,  butter  and 
cheese.  The  knowledge  that  enabled  the  United  States  to  evaluate  the 
food  shortage  in  Pakistan  and  to  develop  an  aid  and  loan  program  to 
alleviate  famine  in  this  area  was  derived  from  statistics  and  infor¬ 
mation  accumulated  and  published  by  this  Service, 

Commodity  Prices  in  Foreign  Countries  Reported:  The  weekly  publication 
of  prices  of  forelgn~~cottdns  was ~colitlTrued~ during  the  year.  These  data 
attract  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  industry  and  serve  a  valuable 
need  that  is  not  met  by  other  agricultural  releases.  Quotations  of 
foreign  prices  of  other  agricultural  commodities  are  being  resumed  as 
world  prices  become  significant  and  reliable  sources  arc  developed. 

Commodity  Agreements  Discussed  and  Negotiated:  The  negotiations  and 
counsel'  'leading  to  the  renewal  oT’Thirinterna'tional  wheat  Agreement 
and  the  control  and  allocations  of  rice  were  also  major  activities 
during  fiscal  year  1933a  Participation  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  Council  meetings  called  for  coordination  of  efforts  of 
the  entire  Department.  Department  consideration  of  proposals  re¬ 
lating  to  control  of  certain  agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to 
Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  by  Public 
Law  320  (7l|th  Congress),  approved  August  2I4.,  1935,  end  Section  IOU 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  required  the 
preparation  of  detailed  information  on  relevant  foreign  production 
and  trade.  In  compliance  with  requests  of  Congress  for  data  affecting 
the  foreign  trade  in  cotton,  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  livestock,  meats, 
dairy  products,  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables,  reports  were  prepared 
and  presented  in  hearings  during  the  year. 

Formula  Negotiated  for  Calculating  Supplemental  Rice  Imports  Into  Cuba: 
Cuba  'is  the  most  important  5^eTgn™marIcot"'Tor"  United  States  rice.  Under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and  Trade  the  United  States  obtained  a 
low-duty  minimum  quota  of  3*230,000  Spanish  quintals  (equivalent  to 
16U,77 3  tons),  plus  a  supplemental  quota  to  be  announced  by  Cuba  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  its  consumption  requirements.  The  Cuban  Government 
did  not  follow  any  schedule  in  announcing  the  supplementary  quota,  and 
in  at  least  one  year  did  not  announce  any  quota  above  the  minimum  of 
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3,250,000  quintals.  During  1953  the  Service  assisted  in  working  out 
with  the  Cuban  Government  a  formula  for  the  calculation  of  this 
supplemental  quota,  and  for  the  announcement  of  the  quantity  on 
specified  dates*  This  arrangement  is  now  enabling  more  orderly 
marketing  and  allows  the  trade  to  schedule  exports  to  take  advantage 
of  the  low  import  duty  into  Cuba. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1953,  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  1955  or  1955c  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is 
performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their 
benefit,  it  is  net* practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be 
received  in  most  cases c)  - 


Item 

Obligations, 

1953 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1.955 

Estimated 

obligations 

1955 

Allotments  from*  . 

Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural 

•  •  *  v 

5550,000 

196,389 

$800,000 

196,625 

Commodities  ? 

For  development  of  foreign 
market  outlets  for  surplus  and 
potential  surplus  American 
agricultural  commodities  0 o  c » 
For  the  administration  of  Import ' 
Controls  under  Section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Act ,  as  amended  .  t  e  e  a 

Total  . „ .  r  „ . , 

‘  560, 211 

. .53,318- 

^  1 13  5529 

656;389 

9W& 2T 

•Salaries  and  Expenses,  Defense 
Production  Activities,  Agricul- 
ture  -  To  provide  information  on 
foreign  agricultural  production, 
supplies  and  requirements  in 
relation  to  the  defense 

170,761. 

-  285,293 

656,389 

996,625 

Allocations  and  Working  Funds 
(Advances  from  other  agencies.): 

Department  of  States 

For  conducting  an  educational 
program  for  German  trainees  in 
the  field  of  Farm  Youth  C3.ub 
Organization  and  Leadership  .... 
For  conducting  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  agriculture  for 

33,663 

30,800 

— 

-  - 

Total,  Department  of  State  .... 

65, 563 

-  - 

-  - 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1953 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1951; 

Estimated 
obligations, 
1 955., 

Department  of  the  Army  -  Special 

9,557 

t  :  m 

Foreign  Operations  Administration: 
Fpr  technical  assistance  to 

3,927,875 

3,382,328 

39,672 

5,779,100 

3,603,557 

20,000 

'  ■  •m  •  ■  '•  •  1 

For  expenses  incident  to  the 

Foreign  Trainee  Program  . . . 

For  preparing  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  on  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  and  food  balances  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  Fast  <> . . . . 

Total,  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  *  ... ... ........  , . 

Total,  Allocations  and 

7,359,875 

8,502,657 

7,523,885 

8,502,657  . 

-  j 

Trust  Funds :  '  . 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 
Department  of  Agriculture  -  For 
participation  in  a  tobacco  survey 

5,000 

.  .  ,  -  ..... 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements 

From  Governmental  and  Other  Sources 

108,700, 

107,600 

107,600 5 

Salaries  and  Expenses  « . 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
AND'  OTHER  FUNDS  .................. 

•  ■  "  -  7,821,878 

9  .l56.61i6 

1.565.225 

"  J  . ^ - i.  Z.I 

:  :  1  '  ‘  ‘ ...  .1 
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COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  AUTHORITY 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  administers  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
of  September  21,  1922,  as  amended. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  act  are:  to  prevent  commodity  price  manipu¬ 
lation  and  corners;  prevent  dissemination  of  false  and  misleading  crop 
and  market  information  affecting  commodity  prices;  protect  hedgers  and 
other  users  of  the  commodity  futures  markets  against  cheating,  fraud,  and 
manipulative  practices;  insure  the  benefits  of  membership  privileges  on 
contract  markets  to  cooperative  associations  of  producers:  insure  trust- 
fund  treatment  of  margin  moneys  and  equities  of  hedgers  and  other  traders 
and  prevent  the  misuse  of  such  funds  by  brokers;  and  provide  information 
to  the  public  regarding  trading  operations  and  contract  markets. 

The  basic  act  was  designated  as  the  Grain  Futures  Act  and  conferred  lim¬ 
ited  authority  with  respect  to  futures  trading  in  grains  only.  By  amend¬ 
ment  of  June  15,  1936,  its  short-title  designation  was  changed  to  ’'Com¬ 
modity  Exchange  Act,"  and  its  regulatory  provisions  strengthened  and 
extended  to  cotton,  millfeeds,  butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  and  rice.  By 
amendment  of  April  7,  1938,  wool  tops  were  added  to  the  commodities  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  act;  and  fats  and  oils,  cottonseed,  cottonseed  meal,  pea¬ 
nuts,  soybeans,  and  soybean  meal  were  added  by  the  act  of  October  9* 

1940. 

Federal  supervision  over  futures  trading  is  carried  out  by  licensing 
commodity  exchanges,  registering  futures  commission  merchants  and  floor 
brokers,  reviewing  exchange  rules  and  regulations;  compiling,  review¬ 
ing  and  releasing  information  on  futures  trading;  auditing  brokers '  books 
and  records  to  assure  segregation  of  customers '  funds ;  examining  brokers ' 
financial  statements;  analyzing  and  appraising  futures  trading,  cash- 
futures  relationships,  deliverable  supplies,  and  price  movements;  estab¬ 
lishing  and  enforcing  limits  on  speculative  trading;  and  investigating 
and  aiding  in  the  prosecution  of  violations. 

These  functions  are  performed  through  a  central  organization  in  Washington 
and  five  field  offices,  located  in  the  commodity  markets  at  Chicago, 

Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  and  New  York.  On  November  30, 

1953,  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  had  120  employees,  36  of  whom  were 
stationed  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  84  in  the  field  offices. 


Estimated 
Available, 
1954  ' 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1955 


Appropriated  funds 


a/  $692,273 


$673,000 


a /  Excludes  $7,727  transferred  to  other  appropriations  to  cover  penalty 
mail  costs. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation,  1954  . .... . ;,v, . .  $700,000 

Transferred  to  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Extension  Service" 

pursuant  to  .Public.  Law  286  for  penalty  mail  . . ...  -7,727 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1954,  and  base  for  1955  . . .  "=^9^7^73 

Budget  Estimate,  1955  » * . . , . , . .  . . . . . .  673*000 

Decrease,  1955  (due  to  changes  in  enforcement  program  and 

procedures.)  . . . . . .  -19,273 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1953 

”1954 

(estimated) 

Decreases 

1955 

(estimated) 

1.  Licensing . . 

$45,085 

$44,700 

-$500 

$44,200 

2.  Supervision  of  futures 
trading  . . 

383*593 

379*673 

-14,173 

365*500 

3 .  Audits  . . .  . . 

142,114 

143,600 

-3*050 

140,550 

4.  Investigations  . 

101,411 

119,200 

-1*550 

117*650 

5,  Establishment  and  review 
of  speculative  limits  s . . . 

25*249 

5,100 

|W  — 

5*100 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Costs  under  Penalty  Mail 

Act  (P.  L.  286)  . 

27,548 

[-  *3 

[7*2731 

[+727] 

[8,000] 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . 

725,000 

692,273 

-19,273(1) 

673*000 

DECREASES 


(l)  Decrease  of  $19,273  due  to  changes  in  enforcement  program  and  procedures. 

Enforcement  programs  and  procedures  are  being  changed  in  order  to  reduce 
workload  without  materially  jeopardizing  the  effectiveness  of  enforcement  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  Specifically,  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
reduction  of  $14,173  under  the  project  "Supervision  of  futures  trading" 
would  be  effected  by  deferring  the  institution  of  special  reports  from 
large  traders  showing  cash  and  futures  positions  in  fats  and  oils.  In 
addition  the  size  of  positions  which  traders  may  hold  without  filing 
trading  and  position  reports  with  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  would 
be  increased  for  some  commodities,  thereby  reducing  the  volume  of  report 
examination  and  tabulation  required.  The  balance  of  the  reduction  re¬ 
presents  savings  arising  out  of  improvements  in  procedures  in  the  other 
activities  of  the  Authority. 
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CHANGE  IE  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  -language  underscor e'd;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

LTo  enabl-e  the  •Secretary]  For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  o*f  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  *  *  * 

This  change  eliminates  the  words  r,To  enable  the  Secretary."  and  substitutes 
in  lieu- thereof- "For- necefesary' expenses"  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  lan¬ 
guage ‘consist  ent  with  that  carried  for  other  items  in  the  .agricultural  Ap¬ 
propriation  Actc  Therefore,  the  proposed  change  will  in  no  way  affect  the 
nature  or  scope  of  the  work  being  conducted. 


STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Objective  and  Functions:  The  purpose  of  thq  Commodity  Exchange  Act  is 
to  prevent'  pr ice^Tiianipulation  .and  corners  and  to  insure  fair  practice 
and  honest  dealing  on  commodity  exchanges.  Enforcement  of  the,  act 
requires  supervision  over  17  commodity  exchanges  designated  as  "con¬ 
tract  markets."  Enforcement  is  a  continuous  process  involving: 

1'.  Market  designation  and  broker  registration:  (a)  Designation  of 
commodity  exchanges  as  contract  markets;  (b)  annual  registration 
of  futures  commission  merchants,,  and  floor  brokers;  and  (c)  con¬ 
tinuing  review  of  exchange. rules  and  regulations . 

2.  Supervision  of  futures  tradings,  (a).  Compilation,  audio,  tabula¬ 
tion  and  review  of  trade  reports,  and  current  market  analyses; 

(b)  enforcement  of  speculative  limits;  (c)  review  of  market  news 
and  letters;  (d)  maintenance  of  a  quotation  and  -ticker  service; 
(e)  analysis  cf  cash  commodity  transactions;  (f)  cooperative 
activities  with  control  committees  of  contract  markets;  (g)  ob¬ 
servance  of  floor  trading;  and  _(h)  compilation,  and  publication 
of  market  information. 

•  *  ,  .  , 

3,.  Prevention  of  misuse  .of  customers'  funds:  (a)-  Audit  and;  exami¬ 
nation  of  recordsof  futures  commission  merchants  and-  (b)-  analysis 
of  brokers*  financial  statements. 

4.  Investigation  and  control  of  trade  practices:  (a)  Investigation 
of  complaints,  and  alleged  and  apparent  violations;  (b) :trade 
practice  audits  and  surveys;  (c)  investigation,  of  delivery ; prac¬ 
tices;  and  (d)  preparation  and  presentation  of  evidence  of  viola¬ 
tions  in  administrative  hearings  and  judicial  proceedings. 

5.  Establishment  and  review'  of  speculative  limits:  Fix  and  con¬ 
stantly  review  limits  on  speculative  future s • transactions , and 
open  contracts  on  contract  markets  as  may  be  found  necessary  to 
diminish,  eliminate  or  prevent  sudden  or  unreasonable- fluctua¬ 
tions  in  futures  prices. 

Recent  Activities;  -  ;  ; 

'  V;  '•  .  MARKETS,  COMMODITIES ,  AND  -  BROKERS  ,  ,  •  ,  - 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  supervised  futures  trading  on  17  com¬ 
modity  exchanges  designated  as  contract  markets  under  the  Commodity  Ex¬ 
change  Act  during  fiscal  1953.  The  17  commodity  exchanges  currently 
designated  as  contract  markets  and  the  19  commodities  in  which  futures 
trading  was  ’conducted  are  listed  below: 

Market  "  '  Regulated  commodity 

Chicago  Board  of  Tra,de . . .  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  soybeans, 

.  ...  ..  lard,  cotton,  soybean  oil,  grain 

sorghums,  soybean  meal. 

►  i  * 
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Market  (Cont.)  Regulated  commodity 

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange* . 

Chicago  Open -Board  of  Trade...... 

Duluth  Board  of  Trade . . ...... 

Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade ....... 

Memphis  Merchants  Exchange 

Clearing-Association. .......... 

Milwaukee  Grain  Exchange ......... 

Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange . . 

New  Orleans-  Cotton  Exchange . . 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange'*..' . 

New  York  Mercantile  Exchange..... 

New  York  Produce  Exchange ........ 

Portland  Grain  Exchange . . 

St.  Louis  Merchants’  Exchange.... 

San  Francis  co  -  Grain  Exchange ..... 

Seattle  Grain  Exchange . . 

Wool  Associates  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  -Exchange . . . 

During  the  fiscal  year  1953,  there  were  658  futures  commission  merchants 
registered,  compared  with  623  during  the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
floor  brokers  registered  was  866  compared  with  827  a  year  previous  and 
was  more  than  in  any  previous  year.  As  of  June  .50,  1953,  the  registered 
futures-  commission  merchants  maintained  a  total  of  1886  principal  and 
branch  offices,  and  .had  agents  in  264  offices  other  than  their  own -en¬ 
gaged  in  soliciting  or  accepting  orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  com¬ 
modities  for  future  delivery.  Of  the  597  active  futures  commission  mer¬ 
chants  registered  as  of  June  30,  1953,  for  the  1953  calendar  year,  317 
were  partnerships,  166  were  corporations,  -and  114  were  sole  proprietor¬ 
ships. 

Bylaws,  rules,  regulations,  and  resolutions  submitted  to  the  Authority 
by  contract  markets  pursuant  to  requirements,  were  reviewed  currently 
and  changes  proposed  whenever  necessary  to  effect  compliance  with  the 

law. 

Registration  fees  collected  from  futures  commission  merchants  and  floor 
brokers-,  which  are  deposited  with  the  United  States  Treasury  as  miscel¬ 
laneous  receipts,  totalled  §18,676,  as  compared  with  §17,684  for  the 
previous  year. 

FUTURES ' TRADING  '  '  • 

Estimated  value  of  trading.-The  value  of  futures  trading  in  regulated  . 
agricultural"  commodities  was.  .estimated  at  §45,560,260,000,  a  decrease 
of  7  percent  £rom  the  1952  total  of  §49,179,134,000.  ' 

Transactions  in  futures  .'-Trading  activity  in  all  c6mmodities  'as:  Measured, 
by  number  of  transactions  '(purchas'os  and  sales  in  terms  of  contract 
units)  increased  by  1  percent  over  the  previous  year.  In  1953,  total 
transactions  were  estimated  at  8,792,000  compared  with  8,682,000  in  1952. 
The  1953  figure  was  38  percent  above  the  10-year  (1943-52)  average  of 
6,392,000. 


Butter,  eggs,  potatoes. 

Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  soybeans* 
(No  trading  in  1952-53) 

Wheat,  corn,  bran,  shorts,  grain 
sorghums . 

Cottonseed  meal,  soybean  meal. 
Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye. 

Wheat,  oats,  rye,  flaxseed! 
Cotton,  cottonseed  oil. 

Cotton. 

Eggs,  potatoes,  butter.. 
Cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil. 

(No  trading  in  1952-53.) 

(No  trading  in  1952-53.) 

(No  trading  in  1952-53.) 

Wheat .  . 

Wool  tops. 
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Volume  of  trading  .-Figures  -on  trading  volume  given  below  show  the  con- 
tinued  high  level  of  activity  in  1953,'  as  compared  with  the'  previous  year: 

Volume  of  futures  trading  on  all  contract  markets  combined,  by 
commodities,  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1952  and  June  30,  1953 


Commodity 

Unit 

1952 

1953 

of 

or 

Percent 

increase 

decrease 

Wheat 

1,000  bushels 

4,341,690 

3,780,534 

12.9 

Corn 

do 

2,639,639 

2,811,204 

■  + 

6.5 

Oats 

do  • 

2,239,205 

2,421,172 

+ 

8.1 

Rye 

do 

426,587 

*  ■ 

703,044 

64.8 

Soybeans 

do 

2,953,180 

• 

' 

3,346,329 

13.3 

Flaxseed 

do 

40,926 

32,039  •. 

■  - 

21.7 

Grain  Sorghums 

Million  pounds 

8,634 

682 

- 

92.1 

Ri  ce 

1,000  pounds 

320 

_ 

0 

— 

Cotton 

,  1,000  bales  • 

94,887 

< 

91,335 

- 

3.7 

Wool,  Tops 

1,000  pounds 

172,385 

154,910  - 

- 

10.1 

Butter 

Carlots 

8,3.68 

7,293 

- 

12.8 

Eggs. 

do 

90,005 

145,588 

+ 

61.8 

Potatoes 

do 

18,181 

123,449 

+ 

579.0 

Cottonseed  Oil 

1,000  pounds 

7,989,720 

3,050,280 

- 

•61.8 

Soybean . Oil 

do 

2,795,760 

3,048,720 

+ 

9.0 

Lard 

do 

1,323,880 

1,414,080 

+ 

6.8 

Bran 

.  Tons  •- 

*'  *  '285  ,'390 

246,450 

- 

13.6 

Shorts 

;  ■  do 

‘  161,280 

195,900  ' 

+ 

21*5 

Cottonseed  Meal 

*  -  do 

584,900 

98,200 

- 

83.2 

Soybean  Meal  5  do 

1,972,500 

1,837,900 

am 

6.8 

Reports. -A  total  of  561,225  reports  on  the  volume  of  futures  trading  and 
open  contracts  was  received,  tabulated,  summarized  and  analyzed,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  11  percent  from  the  629,081  reports  made  in  1952.  Of  these, 
267,461  were  , reports  from  brokers  on  daily  volume  of  trading  and  open 
contracts,  while  293,764  were  from  large  traders  .relating  to  their  daily" 
transactions  and  open  positions  and  weekly  positions  in  cash  commodities. 

Delivery  Notices .-During  1953  a  total  of  43,52.4  copies  of  delivery 
notices  were  submitted  by  exchange  clearing,  members,  compared  with 
30,269  in  the  1952  year.  "  -  '  --  . 

Publications .-These  included  a  special  statistical  bulletin  covering- 
grain  futures -transactions  for  the  thirty-year  period  1921-19.51,  and 
also  the  statistical  annual.  Commodity  Futures  Statistics,  giving  basic' 
data  on  volume  of  trading,,  open  contracts,  prices  and  other  phases  of 
futures,  trading  in  all  commodities  under  the  act  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, .  1952...  v  .  •  ‘  ” 
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From  funds  obligated  during  the  previous  year,  a  compilation  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  orders  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  thereunder,  was  brought  up-to-date,  reprinted  and  distributed 
to  contract  market  officials,  members  of  the  trade  and  others.  And  a 
popular-style  leaflet  on  the  purposes  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  and 
its  enforcement  by  the  CEA  was  distributed  to  a  wide  audience  of  county 
agents,  extension  workers,  marketing  teachers  and  students,  farm  organi¬ 
zation  -’leaders,  and  others  directly  concerned  with  farm  marketing,  and 
also  made  available  for  distribution  by  Members  of  Congress. 

:  '  •  ‘  .  SPECULATIVE  LIMITS 

Establishment  of  Additional  Speculative  Limits .-On  July  28  and  29,  1952, 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Commission  held  public  hearings  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  speculative  limits  applicable  to  cottonseed  oil,  soybean 
oil,  'and  lard.  Evidence  presented  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
followed  extensive  investigation  and  analysis  of  the  futures  markets  for 
these  commodities.  Representatives  Of  the  trade  and  the  exchanges  also 
testified  at  the  hearings.  Cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil,  and  lard  are  the 
first'  processed  commoditie's  in  which  speculative  limits  have  been  applied, 
and  pro-sent  certain  problems  not  encountered  in  establishing  limits  on 
raw  Commodities.  After  the  hearings  on  July  28  and  29,  the  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  was  carefully  considered  and  the  following  speculative  limits 
established  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Commission,  effective  April  1,  1953 
(with  certain  exceptions  for  processors  of  cottonseed  and  soybeans)? 

'  Cottonseed  oil  3,600,000  lbs. 

Soybean  oil  : .  3,000,000  lbs. 

”  •  Lard  ; . .  1,600,000  lb's. 

Upon  recommendation  by  the.  Commodity  .Exchange  Authority,  the  Commission 
held  another  public  hearing  in  Washington  on  Hay  25  to  consider  problems 
created  by  the  application  of  the  Commissions  orders  to  manufacturers 
and  processors  of  the  commodities,  and  the  need  for  additional  provisions 
to  meet  such  problems*  At  the  request  of  trade  representatives  the  hear¬ 
ing  on  May  25  was  recessed  to  be  reopened  in  Chicago  on  July  13.' 

Enforcement .-During'  the  year  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  effectively 
enforced  speculative  limits  in  all  commodities  for  which  such  limits  have 
been  established,  by  keeping  close  watch  on  the  transactions  of  large 
speculators,  and- particularly  those  operating  near  the  limits.  This  was 
done  by  carefully  checking  the  required  daily  reports  from  commodity 
brokers  and  large  traders,  and  by  other  surveillance  and  compliance  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  enforcement  of  the  limits  dealt  with  23  violations  in  the 
commodities  for  which  limits  were  established  in , prior . years  (grains, 
cotton,  soybeans,  and  eggs),  and  9  in  commodities  for  which  limits  were 
established  in  the  fiscal  year  1953  (cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil,  and 
lard),  or  a  total  of  '32  compared  with  28  in  the  previous  year.  The.  pur¬ 
pose  of  speculative  limits  is  to  diminish,  eliminate,  or  present  exces¬ 
sive  speculation  causing  sudden,  unreasonable  or  unwarranted  price 
changes. 
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AUDITS 


During  the  year  605  segregation  audits  of  futures  commission  merchants 
were  made.  These,  audits  covered  the  accounts  of  31,573  customers  who 
had  to  their  credit  $123,145, 733 *39.  The  average  number  of  accounts  per 
audit  is  at  the  highest  point  since  such  records  have  been  kept  but  the 
average  amount  to  the  credit  of  each  customer  is  at  the  lowest  point, 
except  one,  since  1946,  In  addition  to  the  605  financial  audits  per¬ 
formed,  12  special  or  "position"  audits  were  made  during  the  year  cover¬ 
ing  the  books  and  records  of  large  traders* 

In  the  course  of  these  605  financial  audits,  432  deviations  from  the  lav; 
or  regulations  were  discovered®  In  most  cases  corrective  measures  we re 
taken  when  the  deviations  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  brokerage 
houses.  The  remainder  are  under  further  investigation.  In  addition  to 
the  432  separate  deviations  from  the  lav;  or  regulations,  a  number  of 
persons  were  found  to  be  acting  as  futures  commission  merchants  without 
having  been  registered  as  required  by  the  act.  During  the  year  658  fu¬ 
tures  commission  merchants’  financial  statements  were  analyzed. 

COMPLIANCE  INVESTIGATIONS  . 

. Increased  Number  of  Alleged  or  Apparent  Violations .-During  the  fiscal 
year  195’3,  *48  investigations'  were  initiated  in  situations  which  appeared 
to  present  the  possibility  of  substantive  violations  of  the  act®  This 
compared  with  28  such  investigations  during  the  preceding  year®  "While 
17  of  the  48  matters  investigated  related  to  failure  to  file  required 
reports,  and  consequently  were  not  particularly  complicated,  there  were 
two  large-scale  investigations  involving  apparent  manipulation  of  prices 
and  one  rather  extensive  investigation  involving  an  apparent  attempt  to 
evade  the  limit  on  speculative  operations.  The  increase  in  work  of  this 
type  necessitated  temporarily  deferring  the  trade  practice  survey  work 
which  had  been  followed  for  a  number  of  years. 

Manipulation  by  Groups  of  Traders. -In  connection  with  the  possibly 
manipulative  operations  observed  during  the  past  year  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  continuing  tendency  to  use  a  technique  which  has  come  to 
light  during  the  last  few  years®  This  involves  operations  by  a  group 
of  traders  apparently  working  in  unison  whose  combined  activities  are 
such  as  to  manipulatively  affect  prices,  though  the  operations  of  no 
one  of  the  group  are  of  such  size  as  to  have  an  apparent  price  effect. 

In  order  to  prove  manipulation  in  instances  of  this  sort  it  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  collusion  or  common  understanding  between  the 
members  of  the  group.  Usually  this  is  difficult  and  must  be  based 
largely  upon  circumstantial  evidence.  A  criminal  indictment  was  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  against  a  group  operating  in 
eggs  in  the  manner  above  described.  Evidence  of  similar  operations 
during  fiscal  1953  has  resulted  in  the  issuance  of  a  formal  complaint 
charging  price  manipulation  and  cornering. 
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Enf  or  cement  Policy. -In  line  with  a  practice  instituted  earlier  criminal 
prosecution  is. being  recommended  in  cases  where  repeated  offenses  by  the 
same  persons  indicate  willful  violation  of  the  law.  During  the  year  ad¬ 
ministrative  proceedings  were  instituted  against  one  of  the  largest  grain 
companies  in  the  United  States  for  alleged  manipulation  of' the  oat  market. 
At  the  same  time  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  a  request  for  criminal  prosecution,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
company’s  president  and  its  wholly-owned  subsidiary  were  previously  found 
to  have  manipulated  the  corn, market. 

Also  in  line  with  established  policy,  technical  and  relatively  minor 
violations  where  no  sign  of  fraud  appears  are  frequently  disposed  of  by 
stipulations  of  compliance,  warning  letters,  or  cooperative  action  by  the 
commodity  exchanges.  In  one  such  recent  instance  a  trader  was  found  to 
have  misused  the  trading  machinery  of  an  exchange  by  making  fictitious 
transactions  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  paying  a  sum  of  money  to  an 
Individual  to  whom  this  trader  felt  obligated,  Whil-e  obviously  there  is 
no  fraud  .in  this,  such  trading  just  as  readily  lends  itself  to  the 
cheating  of  customers  as  it  does  to  the  paying  of  a  fictitious  profit. 
Upon  having  this  matter  called  to  its  attention  the  exchange  on  which 
this  trading  took  place  fined  the  offending  member  and  reprimanded  cer¬ 
tain.  others  who  participated  in  the  execution  of  the  fictitious  trans¬ 
actions,  Conferences  were  also  held  with  officials  of  exchanges  result¬ 
ing  in  amendments  to  rules  and  adjustments  in  trade  practices  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  open  and  competitive  execution  of  transactions. 


MAJOR  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  AUTHORITY 
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\  •'  A, 

STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

"  includes  amount  which,  by  November  3Q>  1953 /  was  actually  received  or 
programmed,*  Since  work  for  other  ageticies  is  performed  on  a  Service 
basis,  at  therequest  of  thos'e  agencies  and  for  their  benefit,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  received  in 


most  -casea}'  **  •*  •*•  "  *■  "  -  . . . . . '*  j-i- 

’  ; 

t  ■)  ,*•  O  M  ’*•'  ’?•  v;  '  '  ;  ;  .  * 

;  . 

Item  Ob ligat i ons; 

:  1953 

Estimated 

Obligations. 

195^ 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

:  1955 

Obligations  Upier  R e i mb 1  ?r z ement s  : .  . 

From  Governmental  ana  "Other?' r'  >  '  ' 

SourcesT  /  *  ’ '4“”  . 

Salaries  and  expenses  . .  :  $2,623 

A  '•••• 

;  * 

( 
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CO'HJDITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE 


Summary  of  Appropriations,  195  U,  and  Estimates,  1955  a/ 


:  :  Budget  :  Increase  (+) 

Item  : Appropriated, :  Estimate,  :  or 

:  195U :  1955 ;  Decrease  (-) 

Agricultural  Adjustment  :  j  : 

Programs  .............. . .  312,000  : $1*2, 500, 000  :  -.'ll, 812,000 

Sugar  Act  Program  . ..... :b/59, 608,287  :  59,600,000  :  -8,287 


Total  direct  annual  :  :  : 

appropriations  or  •  :  : 

estimates . .  103,920,287  :102,100,000  :  -1,820,287 


a/  Excludes  administrative  expense  authorization  for  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

b/  In  addition,  193,500  available  from  prior  year  balances. 


I 


-  lUo  - 


II 


AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAMS 


Purpose  Statement 


This  appropriation  provides  funds  to  carry  out  acreage  allotment  and  marketing 
quota  programs  authorized  by  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended. 

These  programs  are  designed  to  assist  in  minimizing  fluctuations  in  the  supply, 
marketing,  and  price  of  specified  basic  agricultural  commodities — tobacco, 
peanuts,  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  rice. 

The  national  acreage  allotment  (in  the  case  of  corn,  allotment  for  commercial 
corn- producing  area)  is  set  at  a  level  which,  based  upon  normal  or  average 
yield,  will  result  in  ample  production  for  domestic  consumption,  exports,  and 
adequate  reserves.  The  total  acreage  is  divided  among  States  or  counties  on 
the  basis  of  production  history  for  a  specified  number  of  years  preceding  the 

)  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  determined,  with  adjustments  for  production 
trends,  abnormal  weather  and  production  conditions,  previous  allotments,  and 
other  factors. 

State  or  county  allotments  are  apportioned  among  eligible  farms.  Acreage 
allotments,  unless  implemented  by  marketing  quotas,  do  not  constitute  an 
enforced  limitation  on  production.  However,  when  acreage  allotments  are  in 
effect  for  any  basic  commodity,  compliance  therewith  is  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support. 

Marketing  quotas  must  be  proclaimed  for  tobacco  when  the  total  supply  exceeds 
the  reserve  supply  level  or  if  quotas  were  proclaimed  for  the  kind  of  tobacco 
in  the  immediately  preceding  year;  for  peanuts  each  calendar  year  regardless 
of  the  supply  situation;  for  cotton  when  the  total  supply  exceeds  the  normal 
supply,  and  for  wheat,  corn,  and  rice  when  the  total  supply  exceeds  the 
normal  supply  by  a  stated  percentage. 

r  Quotas  do  not  become  effective  unless  at  least  two-thirds  of  eligible  farmers 
voting  in  a  referendum  approve  quotas.  Quotas  may  be  increased  or  suspended 
under  certain  demand  and  supply  conditions,  in  the  interest  of  consumers,  or 
in  national  emergencies. 


Estimated 

Available, 

195U 


Budget 


Appropriated  funds 


a/  QUi, 312,000  ^2,500,000 


a/  Includes  Q850,000  transferred  from  other  appropriations  for  penalty 
mail  costs. 
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(a)  Agricultural  Adjustment  Programs 

Appropriation  Act ,  1954 . . . . . . . . . 

Supplemental  appropriation  for  1954  (Supplemental  Appropriation 

Transferred,  pursuant  to  Public  Xjav  286  for  penalty  mail  qosts  from: 
"Sugar  Act  program, Commodity  Stabilization  Service" 

"School  lunch  program,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service" 

"Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities"  .4.t , 

Activities  transferred,  in  1955  estimates  to  "Salaries  and  expenses , 

Office  of  the  Solicitor"  for  acreage,  allotment'  work  . . 

Base  for  1955  . . . .  0 ......  i ................ fff e 

Budget  Estimate,  1955  . ..."  . .  i . .... . ... .............. _ ........... 

Decrease  . . . . . . . . 


$38,500,000 

5,000,000 

+36' ,713 
+128,80.3 
+684,484 

-38,000 

42,500,000 


SUMMARY  OF  DECREASES,  1955 

Net  decrease  due  to  reduction  in  work  required  in  gathering  and 
compiling  basic  data  and  determining  individual  farm  allotments... 
^  Decrease  due  to  elimination  of  assistap.ce  to  selective  service 

authorities  on  farm  labor  problems . . . . . . . .  r  c . . 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


.1,562,000 

-250,000 


omammmax*' 


Project 

TT  Acreag IT^TTol 
marketing  quotas 
2.  Production  goals  and  as¬ 
sistance  to -farmers  . . 

Unobligated  balance 

Costs  under  Penalty  Mail  Act 

(P.  L0  286)  . . . 

Total  available  or 

estimate  ............. 

Transferred  from: 


1953 


$10,284,658 

2,512,923 

58,200 


12,855,781 


"Agricultural  conservation 
urogram"  . . . 

■  1 

-1,938,000 

"Conservation  operations. 

Soil  Conservation  Serviee* 

-922,000' 

- 

"Sugar  Act  program,  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service" 

-36,713 

"School  lunch  program.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Service" 

-128,803 

"Removal  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities"  . . 

-684,484 

Transfer  in  1955  estimates  to 

"Salaries  and  expenses, 

Office  of  the  Solicitor"  . 

m  mm 

+38,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  sec^ 

tions  4ll  and  412 . . . 

+4,219 

— 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  . . . 

10,000,000 

43 ,500,000 

(estimated). 


$44,062,000 

250,000 

[864,0771 


44,312,000 


Increases’ 

Decreases 


or 


=$1,562,000(1) 

-250,000(2) 

[+121,301] 


-1,812,000 


1955 

(estimated) 


$42,500 ,000 


[985,378] 


42,500,000 
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DECREASES 


The  net  decrease  of  $1,812,000  in’  this  item  for  1555'  consists  of  the  following: 

(l)  A  net  decrease  of  $1, 562 ,000' under  the' project  "Acreage' allotments  and 
market  ing'*,quotaFffT"  The  es tima  tecTr e quir ement s  irTT954  and  19-5l7bF^nors  are 
reflected  ihHhie  following  tabulation!  ~  ~  ^  """ 


Crop 


Tobacco 

Peanuts 

I/heat 

Cotton 

Corn 

Total 


AcreageAllotments  and  Marketing  Quotas 
Estimal 


,  1555. 


.1951 


$3,781,750  $3,781,750 
2,324,050  2,324,050 

13,073,800  14,135,800 

17,711,100  15,702,100 

•  7,171,300  6,556,300 

$^062^0^0  $417500,000 


Increase  (+) 
or 

Decrease  (-) 

$ 

+1,062,000 

-2,009,000 

-615,000 


Wheat  -  The  net  increase'  of  $1,062,000  for  wheat  is  composed  of  an  increase  of 
^273^9,298  to  complete  in  fiscal  year  1955  measurement  of  the  1954  crop  and 
approximately  58$' 'of 'the  1955  crop  acreage,  together  with  a  decrease  of 
$1,327,298  in  the  amount  needed  to  prepare  for  .controls  on  the  1955  crop  be¬ 
cause  much  of  the  basic  data  will  already  be  available-  from  the  data  compiled  ■ 
previopsly  for  controls,  on  the  1954  crop.  .. 

Cotton  -  The  decrease  of  $2,009,000  on  cotton  is  due  entirely  to  the  reduced 
workToad  of  gathering  and  compiling  basic  data  and  determining  .individual  farm 
allotments . 

Corn  -  The  net  decrease  Of  $615,000  on  corn  is  due  to  a  reduction  in  workload 
incident  to  compilation  of  basic  data  and  establishment  of  acreage  allotments 
($2,671,150)  and  an  increase  of  $2.,056,150  to;  measure  approximately  3 8$  of  the 
1954  crop.  The  measurement  of  this  acreage  in  fiscal  year  1955  is  limited  to 
the  amount  estimated  to  be  necessary  to  determine  eligibility  for  price  support. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $250,000  under  the  project  "Production  goals  and  assistance 
to  farmers!  rr"due*’  to  dd'scon  t  i  nua4Ton*  of^  as  si  stance"  to  "selective  service  authori¬ 
ties  orHParm  labor  problems,  to  be  applied  as  .follows: 


$2-5,0P0  .  , 
225,000 


National  and  State  office  expenses.. 
County  committee  expenses 
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Work  to  be  done  during  fiscal  year  1955 


The  1955  estimate*  assumes  that  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas" will  be 
in  effect  on  the  1954s  and  1955  crops  of - tobacbdy  peanuts,  wheat,  and  cotton; 
and  that  acreage  allotments  only  will  be  in  effect  on  the  1954  and  1955  crops 


of  corn. 

.  I  .  '  ; 

*:  •  v  .  ■»  •• 

Tobacco  (930  counties) 

Gathering  and  compiling  basic  datia  ■ 
Establishing  individual  farm  allotments 
Handling  appeals 

Referenda  -  Fire-cured,  dark  air-bured. 
Southern  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
filler 


)  Approximately  600,000  farms’ 

)  About  18,000  allotment  appeals 

)  ....  ..  . 

)  Referendum  on  each  kind  of 
)  tobacco  -  75  counties  (net) 


Measuring  and  computing  acreages  )  1954  crop  56,2% 

approximately  1,670,000  acres  each  crop  )  1955  crop  43*8/,o 


Preparing  and  issuing  quota  notices  and 
marketing  cards 


Handling  violations,  penalties,  etc* 

Auditing  county  committee  records 

Peanuts  (524  counties)' 

Gathering  and  compiling  basic  data 
Establishing  individual  farm  allotments 
Handling  appeals 

Referendum 


Measuring  and  computing  .acreages  - 
approximately  1,679>Q00  acres 'each  crop 

Preparing  and  issuing  t!quoia  notices  and 
marketing  cards 

k  •* 

Handling  violations,  penalties,  else. 
Auditing  county  committee  records 


)  At  least  one  quota  notice  and  Ah 
)  one  marketing  card  for  each. 

)  iliotfli&it  farm’ (one' for' each 

y  kind  oftobaebb) 


930  counties  (3  days  per  county) 


)  Approximately  140,000  farms  ■ 

)  About  1,500  allotment  appeals 

Only  if  quotas  for  3-year  period 
disapproved  in  referendum  held 
December  15,  1953  -  524  : counties 

)  1954  crop  49.3$  .  ,, 

)  1955  'Crop  '50*7%  ’ 

)  At  least  "dne  quota  notice  and  one 
)  marketing  card  for  each  allotment 
)  farm 


524  counties  (3  .days  per  county) 
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Wheat  (2,67k  counties) 

Gathering r and  compiling  basic  data 

Establishing  individual  farm  allotments 

Handling  appeals 

Referendum 

Measuring  and  computing  acreages  * 
55,000,000  acres  minimum;  for  195k 
only,  minimum  of  62,000,000  acres 

Preparing  and  issuing  quota  notices 
marketing  cards. 

Handling  violations,  penalties,  etc 

Auditing  county  committee  records 

Cotton  (1,037  counties) 

Gathering  and  compiling  basic  data 

Establishing  individual  farm  allotments 

Handling  appeals 

-Referendum 

Measuring  and  computing  acreages  - 
acreage  required  to  make  available  a 
supply  equal  to  national  marketing 
quota;  for  195k,  Upland  -  17,910,kk8 
acres;  long- staple  -  kl,26l  acres 

Preparing  and  issuing  quota  notices  and 
marketing  cards 


Handling  violations,  penalties,  etc. 

V. 

Auditing  county  committee  records 
Corn  (commercial  com-producini 

Gathering  and  compiling  basic  data 

Establishing  individual  farm  allotments 

Preparing  and  issuing  allotment*  notices 
and  handling-  appeals 

'  /  ‘  O. 

Measuring  and  computing  acreages  -  acre¬ 
age  required  to  produce,  together  with 
corn  produced  in  U.S.  outside  commer¬ 
cial  corn  producing  area  plus  imports, 
a  supply  equal  to  normal  supply 

Auditing  county  committee  records 


)  Approximately  2,100,000  farms 
)  About  82,000  allotment  appeals 


2,67k  counties 

)  195k  crop  kl.5% 

)  1955  crop  58.5% 

) 

and  )  At  least  one  quota  notice  and 
)  '•  <  one  marketing  card  for  each 
)  allotment  farm 


2,67k  counties  (3  days  per 
county)  i 


)  Approximately  1,350,000  farms 
)  About  50,000  allotment  appeals 
) 

l,06l  counties 

)  195k  crop  66,0% 

)  1955  crop  3k. 0% 

)  .'UO.V-: 

)  -  . 

)  At  least  one  quota  notice  and 
)  one  marketing  card  for  each 
)  allotment  farm 


)  Approximately  1,900,000  farms 
)  At  least  one  allotment  notice 
)  for  each,  farm;  about  76,000 
)  allotment  appeals 

)  195k  crop  38.0% 

)  (to  determine  eligibility  for 
)  price  support) 

) 

) 

850  counties  (k  days  per  county) 


l,Q6l'  counties  (3  days  per  county) 
area  only  -  about  850; counties) 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  Include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  "brackets); 

1  [To  enable  the  Secretary]  Nor  necessary  expenses  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota,  programs  pursuant 
to  provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 

2  1932,  as  amended  (j  U.  S.  C,  1301~13C|3) »  Land  to  provide  advice 
and  assistance  to  selective  service  authorities  in  connection  with 
farm  labor,  $3^ * 500 ,000]  $42, 500 ,000»  of  which  not  more  than 

L$5j 500*000]  $6,000,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation 
account  "Administrative  expenses,  section  392)  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1936":  Provided,  That  [ $6 , 000,000]  $3,500,000  of  this 

3  appropriation  shall  be  placed  in  reserve  [pending  determination  by 
the  Secretary  as  to  the  necessity  of]  to  be  apportioned  for  use 
pursuant  to  section  3&79  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to  the 

extent  necessary  for  carrying  out'  "marketing  quotas  for  the  [1.95 4] 

1955  crop  of  wheat  l,  and  this  amount  shall  be  released  in  such  sums 
and  at  such  times  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  be  necessary]. 

The  first  change  eliminates  the  words  "To  enable  the  Secretary"  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  lieu  thereof  "For  necessary  expenses"  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  language  consistent  with  that  carried  for  other  items  in  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  This  appropriation  will  continue  to  be 
available  for  allotment  to  such  agencies  as  the  Secretary  determines  for 
carrying  out  the  program  as  heretofore,  and  therefore,  the  proposed  change 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  nature  or  scope  of  the  work  being  conducted. 

The  second  change  deletes  the  language  which  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
provided  under  this  item  to  provide  assistance  to  Selective  Service 
authorities  in  connection  with  farm  labor.  The  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  contains  authority  which  would  enable  this  Department  to 
render  any  services,  if  and  when  required,  for  the  common  defense  and 
security  of  the  United  States, 

The  third  change  reduces  the  amount  and  simplifies  the  language  relating 
to  the  amount  to  be  placed  in  reserve  for  use  in  the  event  it  becomes 
necessary  to  establish  marketing  quotas  on  the  1955  crop  of  wheat.  The 
amount  to  be  placed  in  reserve  represents  the  estimated  cost  of  marketing 
quota  work  on  the  1955  crop  of  wheat  during  the  1955  fiscal  year. 


) 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

For  the  1953  crops,  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs  were  in 
effect  on  only  two  of  the  basic  commodities  -  tobacco  and  peanuts.  For 
1951*,  marketing  quotas  have  been  proclaimed  on  tobacco,  -peanuts,  wheat,  and 
cotton.  It  has  been  determined  -that  marketing  quotas  id  11  not  be  required 
oh  the' 1951*  crop  of  corn.  A  determination,  with  respect  to  acreage  allotments 
on  the  195b  crop  of  corn  will  have  to  be  made  not  later  than  February  1, 

195b*  On  Decan ber  29.,  1953*  it,  was  .  announced  that  there-  would  be  no  acre¬ 
age  allotments  or  marketing  quotas  on.  the.  195 1*  crop  of  riceo 


I .  Tobacco  Ap  reage.  Allotment  an d  , Marketing  Quota  Pro  gram 
.  A.  Pro  cl  an  ati  on  of  quotas 


1.  Quotas  must  .be  proclaimed  whenever  the  total  supply  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  then  current  exceeds  reserve 
supply  level  (normal  supply  plus  5%.  thereof). 

a.  Regardless  of  the  supply  situation,  however,  a  quota  must 
be  proclaimed  for  each  kind  of  tobacco  for  which  a  quota 
was  proclaimed  in  the  preceding  year,  and  in  the  case  of 
Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco  for  each  marketing  year  for 
which  a  quota  is  proclaimed  for  fire-cured  tobacco. 

B.  Amount  of  quota  >  ’*  *  *  • 


1.  The  marketing  quota  proclamation  specifies  in  pounds  of  tobacco, 
the  total  quantity  which  may  be  marketed  during  the  following 
marketing  year  and.  is  an  .amount  which  will  make  available  for 
'  marketing  during  that  year,  a  supply  equal  to  the  reserve  supply 
level. 

•  .  •  '  ;  •  •  1  *  *- 

.  a*.  For  the  1 95b  crop,-  .quotas  have  been  proclaimed  as  follottfs: 


Kind  of 
tobacco 


Flue-cured 
Burley 
Fire-cured 
Dark  air-pured  ,t  . 
Virginia  sun-cured 
Southern  Maryland 
Cigar  filler  and 
’binder.  .  .,  7. .  . 

‘Pennsylvania  filler 


Date  of.  -  Number  of 

proclamation  pounds 


11/30/53  1,325,000,000 

11/30/53  ■  r.  ..  526,000,000 

11/30/53  59,1*00,000 

11/30/53  .  21*, 200,000. 

ii/30/53  - .  ;•  '6j 257, 000 

10/7/53  1*0,700,000 

10/8/53  -711,600,000 

10/8/53  •  1*6,900,000 


Number  of 
acres  (approx.) 

1,057,000 
•  -  '  395',  500 

50,1*00 
• •  20,700 
6,130 
51,700 

1*8,1*50 

30,250 
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C.  Referendum 

.1,®  ...Mithin  30  days  after  issuance  of  proclamation  of  quotas,  a 
i;  referendum  must  be  held* 

,f  a*  In  addition  to  voting  on  Tdiether  quotas  are  apprpved  for 
one  year,  farmers  vote  on  whether  they  favor  quotas  for 
three  years® 

b.*  ,  Quotas  become  effective  only  if  approved  by  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  farmers  voting® 

2®  Farmers  voting  in  referenda,  voted  as  follows: 


Kind  of 
tobacco 

Date  of 
referendum 

Approved 

Disapproved 

Marketing 
,  years 
covered 

Flue -cured 

7/19/52 

X 

1953-55 

Burley 

11/22/52 

X 

1953-55 

Fire-cured 

12/7/51 

X 

1952-5U 

Dark  air-cured 

12/7/51 

X 

1952-5U 

Va®  sun-cured 

li/22/52 

...  ,  X 

1953-55 

Southern  Md® 
Cigar  filler 

10/29/53 

X  • 

and  binder 

Pa.  filler 

10/29/53 

10/29/53 

X 

X 

195^-56 

D*  Termination  of  or  increase  in  quotas 

1®  Quotas  may  be  terminated  or .increased  if,  after  investigation, 
it  is  determined  that  such  action  is  necessary  to: 

a®  .Make  available  free  of  marketing  restrictions  a  normal 
supply  of  tobacco  (this  must  be  done  by  March  1)® 

,  b®  Meet  a  national  emergency® 
c.  Meet  an  increase  in  demand# 

E«  State  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  v, 

1®  National  marketing  quota  is  apportioned  amqng. States  on  the 
basis  of  historical  production.  \  .  .  .... 

a®  Volume  of  tobacco  apportioned  to  each  State  is ~ converted 
to  a  State  acreage  allotment \ on  the  .basis  of  the  average 
yield  per  acre  during  the  preceding  five  years  adjusted 
for  abnomal  conditions  of  production® 
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Acreage  allotted,  by  State,  by  kinds  of  tobacco,  1953  and  1951 
crops  ,  • 


Acreage  Allotted 


State  and  Kind  of  Tobacco 

1953 

1951 

Burley  . 

Alabama 

51.7 

38 

Arkansas 

86.6 

65 

Georgia 

136.2 

95 

Illinois 

16.7 

5 

Indiana 

10,960.6 

9,815 

Kansas 

178^6 

139 

Kentucky 

283,771.5 

259,865 

Missouri 

r  1,730.5 

1, 258 

North  Caro lina 

13,118.9 

11,723 

Ohio  , 

11,133.3 

12,772 

Oklahoma 

5.0 

5 

Pennsylvania 

3.9 

1 

South  Carolina 

6«  2 

1 

Tennessee 

86,991.6  . 

78,132 

Virginia 

11,658c  9 

13,221 

West-.  Virginia 

3,891.0 

3,385 

Reserve  for  new  farms 

1,977 

i  , Total 

132775072;- ' 

”3957533 

Flue-ctired 

Alabama 

596.7 

60l 

Florida 

22,002.7 

22,  111 

Georgia 

105,918.1 

106,525 

North  Carolina 

690,683.1 

695,382 

South  Carolina 

120,-512.5  ' 

121,621 

Virginia 

101,796.1 

105,165 

Reserve  for  new  farms 

5, 283 

Total 

1,011,539^8 

1,057,021 

'Fire-cured  •  ■  i  ' 

Kentucky 

22,793.1 

19,168 

Tennessee 

23,611.9 

21,110 

Virginia 

10,687.1  . 

9,581 

Reserve  for  new  farms 

252 

Total 

57,122.1 

50,111 

Dark  air-cured 

.  .Jndiana 

108*  2 

78 

Kentucky 

22, 838.1 

17,682 

Missouri 

’’  ■  1.  2 

1 

Tennessee 

3,558.9 

2,830 

Reserve  for  new  farms 

103 

Total 

26,506.1 

20,691 
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Virginia  sun-cured 

vTfginTa - - 

Reserve  for  nextf  farms 
Total 

Southern  Maryland 
Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Reserve  for  new  farms 


1953 

4,940,7 

U794o7T 


55,747.3 
6*1 
19.4 
26*  8 


1954 

6,104 

30 

671511 


Total 

55,799.6 

.gar- filler  and  binder 

C  o  nne  cticut 

11,795.9 

11,927 

Illinois 

9.2 

9 

Indiana 

3.0 

2 

Iowa 

9.5 

10 

Massachusetts 

5,953.3 

5,929 

Minnesota 

395.1 

367 

New  Hampshire 

9.3 

7 

New ‘York 

426.1 

363 

Ohio 

7,177.6 

6,951 

Pennsylvania 

51)9.7 

506 

Vermont 

io.4 

8 

Wisconsin 

22,9080  2 

21,889 

Reserve  for  new  farms 

484. 

Total 

49,247.3 

48,452 

Job  time  table  -  1954  Crop 
Job 


Fiscal  year  in  which 
performed 


1* 


Acreage  'allotments 
Collecting,  reviewing  and  compiling 
basic  data  and  reconstituting  farms 
Determining,  computing,  compiling 
and  reviewing  farm  allotments 
and  yields 

Preparing  and  mailing  notices 

Handling  appeals 

Measuring  farms  and  computing 
acreages 

Auditing  county  corrmittee 
records 


1954 

( June-Dee.  1953) 

1954 
(Sept.  1953- 

Feb.  1954) 

1954 

(Dec.  1953- Jan.  1954) 
1954 

(Jan. -March  1954) 

,  1954,  1955 
(May-Oct.  1954) 

1954,  1955 
(March -Aug.  1954) 


2. 
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Marketing  quotas  ' 

Referendum  (referenda  were  held  on 
Southern  Maryland,  cigar  filler  arid 
binder  and  Pennsylvariia  filler 
tobaccos ) 

Determining  producers*  quotas,  issuing 
marketing  quota  notices  and  cards, 
handling  marketing  reports, 
violations,  penalties,  etc. 

Auditing  county  committee  records 


Mi thin  30  days 
after  issuance 
of  proclamation 

1955,  1956 
(July  1951- 
.  .Aug*  1955)' 
1955,  1956 
(July  1951- 
..  Aug.  1955) 


Peanut  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Quota  Prog  raja 


A.  Proclamation  of  quotas 


1*  Regardless  of  the  supply  situation, " a  national  marketing 
quota  must  be  proclaimed  between  July  1  and  December  1 
of  each  calendar  year.  -• 


B#  Amount  of  quota 


1.  ,The  national  marketing  quota  must  be  equal  to, the  average 
.  quantity  of  peanuts  harvested  for  nuts  during  the  5  years 
Imnediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  thq  .quota  is  pro¬ 
claimed,  adjusted  for  current  trends  and  prospective 
»  7  demand  conditions'.  However,  the  quota  shall  not  be  less 
,  7.  than  a  quantity-  of  peanuts  sufficient  to  provide  a  national 
acreage  allotment'  of  1,610,000  acres#  «. 


a#  The  national  marketing  auota  for  the  1951  crop  announced 
October  1,  1953,  is  673,785  tons  (normal  yield  of  837 
pounds  multiplied  by  the  minimum  of  1,610,000  acres#) 


C.  Referendum 

1.  A  referendum  must  be  held  beWeen  the  date  of  the  proclama- 
.  tion  of  quotas  and  December  15* 

.  •  »>:':•  ■  C 

a.  Farmers  vote  with  .respect  to  marketing  quotas  on  the  crops 
of  peanuts  produced  in  the  3  calendar  years  immediately 

'  T  following  the  year  in  which  the  referendum  is  held# 

b.  Quotas  become  effective  only,  if  approved  by  at  lea^.t  two- 

thirds  of  the  farmers  voting*.  If  disapproved,  a 
referendum  must  be  held,  not  la. ter  than,  December  15  of 
the  next  calendar  year#  ,  ,  . 

2#  Farmers  Vesting  in' a  referendum  held  December  15,  1953, 

5 :  approved' marketing  quotas  for  three  marketing  years,  1951, 

1955,  and  1956.  ,  ' 
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D*  Termination  of  or  increase  in  quotas 

1.  Quotas  may  be  terminated  or. increased  to.  meet  a  national 

,  emergency  or  an  increase  in  export  demando  . 

E*  National  acreage  allotment.  ; ' ' . 

1#  The  national  marketing  quota  is  converted  to  g  national  acre¬ 
age  allotment  by  dividing  the  quota  by. the  normal  yield  per 
acre  determined,  on. the  basis  of  the  average  yield  per  acre 
in  the  preceding  5  calendar  years,  with  adjustments  for  trends 
in  yields  and  abnormal  conditions  of  production  affecting 
yields* 

F*  State  acreage  allotments 

.  1*  The  national  acreage  :a.ll otment  is  apportioned  among  States 
on  the  basis  of  their  share  of  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  most  recent  year  in  which,  the  apportionment 
has  been  made* 


State 

1953 

195U  * 

Alabama 

.  2277216 

21775^5 

Arizona 

.  71*8  . 

‘717 

Arkansas 

6,399 

a,  220 

California 

980-  . 

9ao 

Florida 

57,107  ;■ 

51*,777 

Georgia 

‘5L6,925 

52a, 611 

Louisiana 

2,0lt7 

1,963 

Mississippi 

7,878 

7,557 

Missouri 

256 

2a6 

■  New  Mexico,, 

,  5,115 

*  a,  906 

North  Carolina 

■  1759993  7 

168,813 

tiklahoma 

lU3,i6U ' 

137,323 

South  Carolina 

1L,328 

13,71*3 

Tennessee 

3,716 

•  3,566 

Texas  r  . 

370,166 

.355,063 

Virginia 

110,031  ; 

;  ,105, 5a2 

Total  apportioned  to  » 
States  .  ,,  . 

1,670,089 

1,601,950 

Reserve  for  new  farms 

8,392 

,  ’  8,050 

Total,  United  States 

1,678,1*81  c ; ; 

1,610,000 

C*  tin  April  2,  1953,  an  increase  of  658  acres  in  “acreage  allot- 
‘  merits  for  States  producing  Valencia- type  peanuts  was 
;  announced.  :  Section  358  (c)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  Department  to 
increase  allotments  for  States  which  produce  a  given  type 
‘of  peanuts  if  the  production  of  such  type 'will  be ’insufficient 
1  1  to  meet  the  demand'  for  cl eanihg  and  shelling  purposes  at 
prices  at  which  Commodity  Credit  “Corporation  may  sell  (for 
these  purposes)  peanuts  which  it  owns  or  controls* 


a.  Valencia-type  peanuts  were  determined  tb  be  the  only 
'  type  falling  dp, this  ;qa.begory .  .  ..... 

■  Job  -time  -table  ■*-.195il--,C£Qp;; 

i  •.  . .Fipcal^ year  in  which 

Job  performed 

1*  :  1 -Acreage:  allotments  ;;  r/.  :  7. ~  •  ” 

v ^Collecting,  reviewing  .and,  compiling .  195U 

basic  data  and  reconstituting  (Oct.  1953-May  195U) 

A; X  ;;£ arms  \  .<•••  . 

Detemining,'  computiiigV  compiling-  195U 

and  reviewing  farM' allotments » (Oct.  1953-May  195U) 

,*•  .  and  yields'  '  ■  -  rq:..-. 

Preparing  and  mailing  noti ces  .  195U 

•'  ■■■■■■'<'■■■  '  v; ;  ■  ...  (Nov. -December  1953) 

1  Handling  appeals  195U 

...  •  .  ....  (Jan. -Feb.  195U) 

Measuring  farms  and  computing  ...  ..  195U,  1955 

acreages  ■  :  .  (Maro-Nov.  195U) 

Auditing  county  committee  19 5U#  1955 

records  (Mar. -Aug.  195U) 

2.  Marketing  quotas  ;s- 

Referendum  195U 

:  .  (held  Dec.  15,1953) 

Determining  producers  *•  quotas,  195U,  1955,  and  1956 

issuing  marketing  cards,  (June  195U-Sept.  1955) 

handling  marketing  reports, 

Violations,  penal ties*<  etc. 

’  Auditing  county  committee  records,  1955 

(Sept.  195h-May  1955) 

,TTheat  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Quota  Program 
•'A»  '•Proclamation  of -quotas,.1':;  -.q,.-.  - 

;-1  •  l.- :  A  national:  marketing  quota  must  be.  proclaimed  whenever,  in 
any  calendar  year,  the  total  supply  for  the  marketing  year 
■  'beginning,  in  such  calendar  year* ..  , 

a.  Exceeds  normal  supply  by  more  than  20%,  or 

iV'  b.-‘  -Total  supply  is  not  less  than  normal  supply  and  the 
average  farm  price,  for  3  successive  months  does  not 
exceed  66%  of  parity. 

2.  Proclamation  must  be  made  not  later  than  July  1  of  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  Tdiich  such 
marketing  year  begins. 


B*  Amount  of  quota 

1*  The  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  equal  to  normal  year's 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  plus  30$,  less  estimated 
carryover  as  of  the  beginning  of  -the  marketing  year,  with 
respect  to  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed* 

a*  On  July  1,  1953*  marketing  quotas  were  announced  for  the 
195^  crop  based  on  the  following  determination  of  normal 
supply  for  the  1953-5U  marketing  year  and  the  marketing 
quota  position  as  -  indicated  by.  the  supply  percentage. 

Normal  Supply  and  Marketing  Quota  Level  (Million  Bushels) 


Domestic  consumption*  195  2-53*  705 

Exports  1953-^U  300 


Total  ;v.  1,005 

-Reserve  for  carryover  (15$  of  domestic 

consumption  and  exports).  151 

-.Indicated  normal  supply  1*156 

Marketing  quota  level  (120$  of  indi- 
-i  bated  normal  supply)  1*388 

~  ■-  Supply  Percentage  - 

Estimated  carryover,  July  1,  1953  508 

Indicated  production  (1953  -  June  10, 

1953  Crop  Report)  1,132 

Estimated  imports  1953-195U  5 

.  :  •  Total  supply,  1953-5U  1,717 

Supply  percentage  (total  supply  divided 

by  indicated  normal  supply)  11*8*5$ 


#  Domestic.- consumption  of  67 5  adjusted  to  provide  a 
normdl  amount, of  feed  for  livestock  feed. 

C*  Referendum 

1.  Referendum  must  be  held  between  the  date  of  proclamation 

of  quotas  and  July  25,  following.  . *  1 2  ith  respect  to.  the  195U 
crop.  Public  Law  117,  83d  Congress  provided  that  the 
referendum  might  be  held  as  late  as  August  15*.  1953* 

2.  Quotas  must  ;be  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  order  to  become  effective* 

a*  In  a  referendum  held  August  lli,  1953,  87*2  percent 
■J.  .of  the  farmers  voting  favored  quotas  on  the  19 5U 
crop  of  wheat*  •  ,w  . 
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D.  Termination  of  or  increase  in  quotas 

1*  ,  Quotas  may  he  terminated  or  increased 

a.  To  meet  a  national  emergency* 

b.  To  meet  an  increase  in  export  demand®  . 

c.  To  make  available,  free  of  marketing  restrictions,  a 

normal  supply  of  wheat.  ■- 

2*  In  addl  tion 

ai  If  within  45  days  after,  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  with  respect  to  which  a  qqota  has  been  proclaimed 
it  is  found  that  total  supply  is  less  than  that  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  original  proclamation,  quota  must  be 
increased  accordingly,  -j  * . 

b*  If  the  July  or  August  crop  estimate  indicates  that 

total  supply  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
is  less  than  normal  yearfs  domestic  consumption  and 
exports  plus  30%  thereof,  such  fact  must  be  proclaimed 
between  the  20th  of  July  or  20th;  of  August,.-  as  the 
.  case  may  be,  and  quotas  .become  ineffective® 

E.  National  acreage  allotment  , ;  ,  ■ 

1.  Not  later  than  July  15  of  each  calendar  year  a  national 
acreage  allotment  for  the  next  crpp  of  wheat  must  be  pro¬ 
claimed,  unless  suspended  under  emergency  powers  of  the 

Act*  .....  •  - 

2*  The  national  acreage  allotment  is  that  acreage, which  x-ri.ll, 
on  the  basis  of  national,  average  yield,  produce  an  amount 
adequate,  together  with  .estimated  carryover  at  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year,  to  make  available  a  supply  for  that 
marketing  year  equal  to  130  percent  .of  a  normal  year’s 
domestic  consumption  and  exports* 

a.  Minimum  national  acreage  allotment-  is  55  million 

acres.  However,  with  respect  to  the  1954  crop.  Public 
Law  117,  83d  Congress,  established  a  minimum  acreage 
allotment  of  62  million  acres. 

F.  State  acreage  allotment 

•  *  -  *  .  -  ...  ♦  ; 

1.  The  national  acreage'  allotment  is  apportioned  among  States 
on  the  basis  of  acreage  seeded  for  production  of  wheat 
during  preceding  10  calendar  years,  with  adjustments  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  and  fcjr  trends  in  acreage 
during  that  period. 
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State 

1954  Acreage 
Allotment 

State 

1954  Acreage 
Allotment 

Alabama 

9>75X~ 

New  Jersey 

“53,710“ 

Arizona 

22,107 

New  Mexico 

1*99,081* 

Arkansas 

.  23,166 

New  York 

.  335,228 

California 

561,14*2 

North  Carolina 

319,257 

Colorado 

2, 850, 836 

North  Dakota 

.8, 254,1*12 

Connecticut 

863 

Ohio 

1,754,468 

Delaware 

5o,5i4 

Oklahoma 

.5,212,994 

Florida 

226 

Oregon 

869,762 

Georgia 

103,075 

Pennsylvania 

721,166 

Idaho 

1, a  6,909 

Rhode  Island 

.  663 

Illinois 

1,465,953 

South  Carolina 

147,015 

Indiana 

1,319,718 

South  Dakota 

,3,154,176 

Iowa 

209,753 

Tennessee 

206,047 

Kansas 

11,874,832 

Texas 

4,800,863 

Kentucky 

221,393 

Utah 

358,471 

Louisiana 

827, 

Vemont 

308 

Maine 

1,713 

Virginia 

317,372 

Maryland 

238,768 

Washington 

•2,250,420 

Massachusetts 

835 

■■Jest  Virginia 

56,462 

Michigan 

1,01*1, 765 

Wisconsin 

73,077 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

936,681 

9,178 

Wyoming 

324,368 

Missouri 

Montana 

■  1,287,559 

1*,  603, 191* 

Reserve 

558,000 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

3,659,818 

15,591 

108 

Total 

62,000,000 

G*  County  acreage  allotment 

1*  State  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  counties  on 
the  basis  of  acreage  seeded  for  production  of  wheat  during 
the  preceding  10  calendar  years  with  adjustments  for 
abnormal  conditions  and  for.  trends  in  acreage  during  such 
period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil  conservation  practices* 

H*  Farm  acreage  allotment 

1*  The  county  acreage  allotment  is  .apportioned,  among  farms 
on  the  basis  of  .  ■..  /  -  .  - 

a*  Past  acreage  of  wheat; 

b.  Tillable  acres;  v"  •  ■ 

c*  Crop  rotation  practices;  .  , 

df  Type  of  soil;  and 

e*  Topography.  .  r.  • 
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2.  Public  Law  117,  83d'  Congress,  provides  that  not  more  than 
p.-'f-.  .  :  1$  of  -  the  national  acreage  allotment  shall  be  set  aside 
: .  for  apportionment  to  farms  in  counties  which  are  just 
coming  into  the  production  of  wheat* 

I*  Farm  marketing  quota,.  .  '  « 

1.  The  farm  marketing  quota  is  the  actual  production  from 
the  acreage  planted  to  .wheat  on  the  farm,  less  the  farm 

_■  marketing  excess*.  '  1  '  .  '  \  ‘ 

'*  ‘  r.  ■ 

, 

.  .  a*.  The  farm  marketing  excess  is  the  normal  yield  times 
■  ..  ;•  ..  -the  excess  acres,  but  it  may  not  exceed  the  difference 
..  between  the  actual  production  on  the  farm,  less  normal 
production  of  the  acreage  allotment* 

J.  'Marketing  quota  penalty  r 

‘  *  *  .  . 

.  I*;  Public  Law  117,  83d  Congress,  establishes  the  rate  of 
■  penalty  for  marketing  excess  wheat,  during  any  year  for 
•  "which  quotas  are  in  effect,  at  U5  percent  of  the  parity 
price* 

2.  Penalty  may  be  postponed  or  avoided  by 

a*  Storing  farm  marketing  excess  in  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the ’'Secretary* 

b.  Delivering’ such  excess'  to  the  Secretary  for  his  disposal. 

'  '  *  1  ,  ,‘r  ,  <• 

3*..  Until  farm  marketing  excess  is  stored,  delivered  to  the 
Secretary,  ,  or.  the.  penalty1  paid 

:  .  '  a*  Entire  cppp  is’ subject  to- lien  in  favor  of  the  United 
States;  "  .  •  •  . 

,  ,  b.  .Each  bushel,  of  wheat  marketed  by  the  producer  to  any 
person  within  the  United  States,  is  subject  to  penalty 
payable  by  the  buyer  who  may  deduct  such  penalty  from 
the  purchase  price.  ’•  '•':- 

Ui»; Farm  marketing,  excess  is  subject  to  penalty  even  though  it 
•  .  is  used  on  the.  faM.  "7- 

K*  Exempt  farms  :  • 

«’  f  .-I*  .  ....  .  .  .  •  ,. 

■  l*--  A  wheat  marketing  quota  is  not  applicable  to  any  farm  on 
which  acreage  planted  to' wheat  Uldes -not  exceed  15>  acres* 

.  iL*  Job  time  table  -  1951  Crop 


,  •.  ,  .  “  X5T  ~  :  •  .  ;  ,  •  • 

job  -1''  Fiscal  year  in  which 

" '  performed 

1*  Acreage  allotments 

Collecting,  reviewing  and  compil-  1953 

ing  basic  data  and  reconstitut-  March«June  1953 
:  ing  farms :  \  ; 

Determining,  computing,  compiling  1953-195U 

and  reviewing  farm  allotments  and  April-July  1953 
yields 

-  "  /  '  Preparing  and  mailing  notices  1953i  195U 

;  ■"  •  May-August  1953 

Haridling  appeals  195U 

July-October  1953 

Measuring  farms  and  computing 

acreages  195b,  1955 

Oct* -Dec.  1953 
May- July  195b 

Auditing  county  committee  records  1953,  195b 

r  '  ‘  June  1953-June  195U 

2*  Marketing  quotas 

Referendum  held  August  lb,  1953, 
pursuant  to  provisions  of 
Public  Law  117,  83d  Congress  * 

•(normally  must  be  held  between 
date  of  issuance  of  proclamation 
and  July  25#  following-)  '  k195U 

Determining  producers*  quotas,  issu-  195 b,  1955,  1956 
ing  marketing  quota  notices  and  June  195 b- July  1955 
cards,  handling  marketing  reports, 
violations,  penalties,  etc* 

Auditing  county  committee  records  1955, -1956 

:  August  195b-July  1955 

Cotton  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Quota  Program 
A.  Proclamation  of :  quotas  ::K;  '  : 

1.  A  national  marketing  quota  must  be  proclaimed  whenever, 

:  7  : ; during;  any  calendar  year,  it  is  determined  that  the  total 

supply  of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  such 
calendar  year; 

a*  Exceeds _ normal  supply  for  Upland  cotton 
; b.  Exceeds 'normal  supply  by  more’ than  8  percent  for  long 
'  :  '  r  Staple  -  cotton  -MV-  c?  -w  =: 

2*  Quotas  must  be  proclaimed  hOt  later-  than  October  15  ■* 

preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year 
begins. 
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Amount  of  quotaj,  .  ,7  , .j  , 

•  '  •"  '  ;  fttXKj.  <;V  '  : 

1.  Upland  cpt.ton ? 

a.  The  number  .of.  bales  required  to  make  available  a  normal 
;  .  .supply,  taking  dnto  account  carryover  at  the  beginning 
.-of  the  marketing  year  plus  estimated  imports. 

"■*»  >  ■  . . .  .'?•  .  .••.•f. 

'•  b.  .  Oqota  shall  not  be  less  than  10  million  bales,  or  1 
,  million  bales  less  than  estimated  consumption  and 

•  .  ..exports  for  the  marketing  year  ending  in  the  calendar 

.  year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  itfhichever  is 
the  analler. 


(1)  On  October,  9,  1953,  a  national  marketing  quota  of 
10  million  bales  -was  proclaimed  for  the  1951  crop* 

,  yotal  -  supply, ,  1953«?51..  marketing  year 


Carryover,  August  1,.  1953 
Indicated  production,  1953 
(October  crop  estimate) 
Estimated  imports 

’*  :  ..5-  : 

T  o  tal >  . 


5,061,316  bales 

15,311,700  « 

75,000  " 

20,151,016  « 


Normal  supply,  1953-51  marketing  year 


Domestic  consumption,  1953 
'  Estimated  exports-  '  :.■>  • 

'  30%  allowance  *  for  " carryover 


9,100,000  » 

3, 200, 000  " 

3,780,000  " 


Total  16,380,000  « 


The  total  supply  of  upland  cotton  in  running  bales 
or  equivalent,  therefore,  exceeds  normal  supply  by 
1,071,016  bales,  or  appropriately  25  percent. 


*  •  } •  •  *  ■  ■  '  •  i  -  •  •  '  '  V  ’  *  ? 

2*  Extra  long  staple  cotton,  t 

.  i  .  >.  ■*  ,  .  k  , 

a.  The  quota  shall  not  be  less  than  the  larger  of  30,000 
bales  or  the.  number  of  bales  equal  to  J30  percent  of 
estimated  domestic,  consumption  plus  exports  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  in  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  quota  is  proclaimed. 

(1)  On  October  9,  a  national  marketing  quota  of  30,000 
bales  was  proclaimed  for  the  1951  crop  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton*  It.  is  the  first  time  quotas 
have  been  proclaimed  for  long  staple  cotton. 


(2) 
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Quotas  will  apply  principally  to  American- 
Egyptian,  Sea  Island  (in  the  continental  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico)  and  Sealand  cotton. 

(3),  For  the  purposes  of  determining  total  and  normal 
supply  of  long  staple  cotton,  in  addition  to 
American-Egyptian  and  Sea  Island,  the  total  imports 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  including  total 
Egyptian  and  Peruvian  imports,  were  taken  into 
account  (not  including  stocks  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton  acquired  pursuant  to  or  under  authority 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpil¬ 
ing  Act). 

Total  supply  1953-5U 

Carryover,  August  1,  1953 
Indicated  production  1953  crop 
(October  crop  estimate) 

Estimated  imports 
Total 


Normal  supply  1953-1 95U 
Exports 

30$  reserve  for  carryover 
Total 


The  excess  of  total  supply  over  normal  supply  is 
128,036  bales.  According  to  the  foregoing  deter¬ 
minations,  the  carryover  on  hand  August  1,  195U 
will  be  158,036  bales,  more  than  1*  years1  supply 
at  1952-53  rates  of  consumption. 

C.  Referendum ! 

1.  Referendum  must  be  held  not,  later  than  December  15 
following  the  issuance  of  the  marketing  quota 
proclamation* 

2*  In  a  referendum  held  December  15,  farmers  approved 
marketing  quotas  for  the  19 5h  marketing  year* 

D.  Termination  of  or  increase  in  quotas 

1.  Quotas  may  be  terminated  or  increased 

a.  To  meet  a  national  emergency 

b.  To  meet  an  increase  in  export  demand 

c.  To  make  available  free  of  marketing  restrictions 
a  normal  supply  of  cotton 


91,736  bales 

66, 300  » 
100,000  '* 
258,036  « 


100,000  « 
0  " 
30,000  » 

130,000  " 
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National  acreage  allotment 

1.  The  national  acreage  allotment  is  that  acreage  based 
on  average  yield  per^  acre  of  cotton  for'  9  years  imme¬ 
diately,  preceding  the. calendar  year  in  which  quota  is 
proclaimed. required  to- make  available  a  Supply  of  cotton 
equal  to  the  national  marketing  quota. 

a«  On  October  9,  ■  1993>  a  national  acreage  allotment  of 
17,910,hU8  acres  for  the  199U  crop  of  Upland  cotton 
and  an  allotment  of  lil,  26l  acres  for  the  195h  crop 
of  extra  lo  ng  -s  tapl  e •„  c  ot  ton  we  re  pro  cl  aim  ed . 

State  acreage  allotment  . ' •  "  ' 

1.  The  national  acreage  allotment  Is  apportioned  to  States 
on  the  basis  of  acreage  planted  to  cotton  (including  the 
acreage  regarded  as  planted  under-  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law.  1?,  79th  Congress)  during  the  9  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  national  marketing  quota,  is  proclaimed  with  Adjust¬ 
ments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  during  such  period 

ao  Public  Law  28,  8lst  Congress,  prohibits  the  use  of 
19U9.  cotton  acreage  in  determining  State,  county, 
and  farm  allotments*  ■  ’  1  ■" 


•s'.  ■  •  "  ■  '  • '  • 

.  •  •;  195U--  Acreage  Allotment 


’  State 

Upland 

Long  s'taple 

Alabama  .•  •  •-  - 

1,139,121 

• 

Arizona  ■ 

288,223 

16,271 

Arkansas 

1,962,68k 

California 

697,806 

272 

Florida  •  :  ,  • 

33,122 

6lk 

Georgi.  a 

1,009,862 

189 

Illinois 

•:  ■  k,000 

Kansas 

>  80 

Kentucky 

9,136 

.  Louisiana; 

63U,906 

.  Mississippi 

1,799, 6Ul 

Missouri 

391,396 

Nevada 

2,289 

•  New  Mexico  •> 

167, 2b  3 

7,lUU 

North  Carolina  . . 

928,638 

Oklahoma 

929,202 

, . South  Carolina 

'  786,006 

Tennessee 

979,891 

Texas  .  •• 

7 ,37  6’,  898 

lk, 299 

.  ..Virginia. 

-  '  18, 3kk 

.  .Puerto  Pico  ; 

2,916 

.?  'Z  "  ;  r  »t s: 

Total  United 'States  17>i?10,bli8  Ul>  26l 
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G*  County  acreage  allotment 

1.  The  State  acreage  allotment  less  the  State  acreage  reserve 
withheld  by  the  State  Committee  which  shall  not  be  more  than 
10  percent  (15  percent  in  the  case  of  Oklahoma),  is  apportioned 
to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  same  S>-year  period  as  that 
used  in  apportioning  the  national  acreage  allotment  to  the 
States,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
during  such  period* 

2*  The  State  acreage  reserve  is  available  for  use: 

a*  For  making  adjustments  in  county  allotments  for  recent 
trends  in  acreage  and  abnormal  conditions  -adversely 
affecting  plantings,  or 

b.  For  use  by  the  County  Committee  for  establishing  allot¬ 
ments  for  new  or  small  farms. 

H.  Farm  acreage  allotment  ' 

1*  The  county  acreage  allotment  (less  reserve)  is  apportioned 
to  farms  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  in  any  one  or  more 
of  the  3  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  xtfhich  the 
allotment  is  determined,  primarily  on  the  basis  of  a  county 
uniform  percentage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  excluding  acreage 
devoted  to  certain  crops  specified  in  the  law* 

a*  Minimum  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  smaller  of  5  acres  or  the  highest  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  on  the  farm  during  the  3  preceding  years,  if  the 
county  acreage  allotment  less  the  county  acreage  reserve 
is  adequate  to  make  such  minimum  allotments* 

b.  Maximum  acreage  which  can  be  allotted  to  a  farm,  in 
/  ,  apportioning  the  county  acreage  allotment  less  the 
county  acreage  reserve,  on  the  basis  of  a  uniform 
percentage  of  cropland,  will  be  the  highest  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  in  any  of  the  3  preceding 
years* 

c* .  County  acreage  reserve  which  may  be  x^ithheld  by  the 
county  committee,  plus  any  acreage  made  available  from 
the  State  acreage  reserve  for  small  and  new  farms,  is 
available  to  the  county  committee  for: 

(1)  establishing  fair  and  equitable  allotments  for  all 
eligible  farms  taking  into  account  land,  labor,  and 
equipment  available  for  the  production  of  cotton; 
crop  rotation  practices;  the  soil  and  other  physical 
facilities  affecting  the  production  of  cotton; 
abnormal  conditions  of  production  on  such  farms;  or 
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(2)  for  establishing  allotments  for  farms  not  otherwise 
eligible  for  an  allotment*  : 

I.  ,  Farm  marketing  quota 

1.  Actual  production  from  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm 
less  farm  marketing  excess.  -  •  '  .  .  p. 

.  a.  ..Farm  marketing  excess  is.  normal  yield  times . excess -acres, 
but  it  may  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  actual 
production  on  the  farm  less  the  normal  production  of  the 
acreage  -allotment. 

J.  Marketing  quota  penalty  '  ,  ^  '•  ‘ 

1.  The  farm  marketing  excess  is  subject  to  penalty  at  a  rate 
equal  to  S®  percent  of  parity  price  as  of  June  1$  of  the • 
calendar  year  in  which  crop  is  produced  for  Upland  cotton 
and  for  long  staple  cotton,  penalty  rate  is  the  higher  of  ' 

SO  percent  of  parity  price  or  50  percent  of  support  price-. 

.  a.  Until  penalty  is  paid. all  cotton' produced  on  the  farm  is  • 
subject  to  penalty  and.  lien  on1  ehtirb- crop  'exists  in 
favor  of  the  United  States. 

K.  Job  time  table.  -  1955  crop. 

.Fiscal  year  in  which 

Job  _ performed 

i 

1.  Acreage  allotments  ..  ;  • 

Collecting,  reviewing,  and  compiling  ,  1953,  1955 

basic-,  data  arid  reconstituting  farms  ,  :  (Mar. -July  1953) 
Determining,  computing, '  compiling,  and  1955 

revie-vjing  farm  'allotments  and  yields  (july-Nov.  1953) 
Preparing  and  mailing  notices  .  1955 

-  (Sept. -Nov.  1953) 

Handling  app'eals  1955 

(Nov.-Dee.  1953) 

Measuring  farms  and  computing  acreages  '  1955?  •  1955' 

<:  --  (Apr. -Sept.  1 955) 

Auditing  county  committee  records'-'  1  1955,  1955  5 

(Feb,  -Dec.,  1955) 

2.  Marketing  quotas 
Referendum 

Determining  producers’  quotas, 
issuing  marketing  quota  notices  r 
and  cards,  handling  marketing 
reports,  violations,  penalties,  etc. 

Auditing  county  committee  records 


1955'  ■ 

(Held  Dec.  15,  1953) 

1 955,  1955,  1956  - 

(Apr.  1955- Aug.  1955) 


1 955 

(Nov.  1955-Mar.  1955) 
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V*  Corn  Acreage_  Allotment  Program 

On  October  28,  1953  it  was  announced  that  there  would  be  no  market¬ 
ing  quotas  on  the  19 Sh  crop  of  corn  but  that  under  mandatory  provi¬ 
sions  of  existing  legislation  acreage  allotments  probably  would  be 
proclaimed  at.  a  later  date  for  the  commercial  com  producing . area. 

The  total  supply  of  corn  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  October  1, 
1953#  was  determined  to  be  3*961  million  bushels  (October  1  carryover 
plus  estimated  1953- production,  plus  estimated  1 953-5U  imports).  The 
normal  supply  was  determined  to  be  3*Ii8l  million  bushels  (estimated 
domestic  consumption  for  the  preceding  marketing  year  adjusted  for 
trends  plus  estimated  exports  for  the  marketing  year  for  which  deter¬ 
mination  was  made,  plus  10 %  carryover  allowance)*  The  marketing, 
quota  level  is  120  percent  of  normal  supply  or  177  million  bushels. 
Since  the  total  supply,  did  not  exceed  the  marketing  quota  level,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  proclaim  quotas  for  the  195U  crop* 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  >  ■  as  amended,  provides  that 
the  Secretary  each  year  shall  proclaim  acreage  allotments  on  corn 
produced  in  the  commercial  corn  producing  area  by  not  later  than 
February  1  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  such  acreage  allotment  is 
determined,  unless  dispensed  with  under  the  emergency  powers  of  the 
act.  The  commercial  corn  producing  area  is  defined  as 

A.  All  counties  in  which  the  average  production  of  com  (excluding 
corn  used  as  silage)  during  the  preceding  10  calendar  years,  after 
adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  is  h$0  bushels  or 
more  per  farm  and  Ij.  bushels  or  more  .per  acre  of  farm  land  in  the 
county* 

B*  Counties  bordering  on  the  .commercial  corn  producing  area  which 
the  Secretary  finds  will  likely  produce  a  comparable  amount  of 
com  during  the  year  . for  which  such  area  is  determined.  803 
counties-are  included. in  commercial  corn  producing  area. 

;  Fiscal  Year  in 

Job  which  -performed 

Acreage  Allotments  - 

Collecting-, ~re"vTewing,  and  compiling  195U 

basic  data  and  reconstituting  farms  July  1953-April  195U 

Determining,  computing,  compiling  and  195k 

reviewing  farm  allotments  and  yields  Oct.  1953-Feb*  195^ 
Preparing  and  mailing  notices  :  .  195U 

February -March  195U 

Handling  appeals  195U 

March-May  195^ 

Measuring  farms  and  computing  acreages  ,  195U>  1955 
.:  .'  A-./  '  June-September  19$k 

Auditing  county  committee  records  195k*  1955 

Jqne-tOctober  195U 
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VI]  Rice  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Quota  Program 

On  December  29,  1953?  it  was  announced  that  there  vjould  be  no 
acreage  allotments  or  marketing  quotas  on  the  1954  crop  of  rice* 

The  supply  of  rice  was  determined  to  be  below  the  quantity  which 
would  require  the  proclamation  of  quotas  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  To  be  in 
quota  position,  the  total  supply  of  rice  would  have  to  exceed 
62,610,000  bags  of  100  pounds  each  of  rough  rice,  whereas  the 
actual  supply  of  rice  for  1953-54  was  established  at  only 
54,556,000  bags,  or  8,054,000  bags  less  than  the  quantity  required 
for  quotas. 

It  was  determined  that  acreage  allotments  on  the  1954  crop  of  rice 
would  be  dispensed  with  under  the  authority-  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  in  view  of  the  expected  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  heavy  export  demand  which  has  prevailed  during  the  last 
two  years*  Exports  totaled  25,154,000  bags  in  1952-53  and  a  larger 
volume  is  expected  in  1953-54*  Exports  have  been  running  about  50 
percent  of  estimated  production  in  the  United  States* 
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SUGAR  PROGRAM 

Purpose  Statement  .  .  . 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  sugar  program,  carried  out  under  the  Sugar 
Act  of  19U8,  as  amended,  are  to  protect  the  welfare  of  domestic  producers, 
to  provide  consumers  with  adequate  supplies  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices 
and  to  promote  our  general  export  trade*  Provisions  are  also  made  to  insure 
that  a  fair  share  of  the  consumers’  dollar  goes  to  domestic  producers  of 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  and  to  laborers  working  in  cane'  and  beet  fields. 
The  attainment  of  these  objectives  involves  .the  determination  of  United 
States  sugar  requirements,  the  administration  of  quotas  to  regulate  imports  , 
of  sugar  produced  in  foreign  areas  and  marketing  of  sugar  produced  in 
domestic  areas,  and  the  making  of  payments  to  domestic  producers  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  cahe. 

The  Continental  United  States  produces  sugar  from  both  sugar  beets  and 
sugar  cane*  Additional  quantities  of  sugar  are  produced  from  sugar  cane  in 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  domestic' sugar  output, 
produced  at  higher  cost  per  unit  than  in  foreign  areas,  falls  far  short  of 
meeting  the  nation’s  requirements.  To  meet  total  needs,  the  United  States 
must  import  substantial  quantities  of  sugar  from  foreign  areas,  mainly  from 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines, 

If  unlimited  quantities  of  sugar  were  permitted  entry  into  the  continental 
United  States  from  Cuba*  the  Philippines,  and  other  foreign  countries.,  prices 
to  domestic  consumers  under  ordinary  circumstances  could  be  expected  to  be 
slightly  lower,  HoweVer,  under  the  present  wage  standards  in  domestic  produc¬ 
ing  areas,  unlimited  imports  (unless  accompanied  by  a  substantially  higher 
tariff)  would  place  domestic  producers  in  an  extremely  difficult,  if 'not 
impossible,  competitive  position,  or  would  force  drastic  wage  reductions  in 
domestic  areas.  Moreover,  the  economy  of  most  of  the  domestic  cane  sugar- 
producing  areas  is  dependent  on  sugar-producing  crops  for  which  there  is  no 
feasible  alternative. 

Quotas  -  The  Sugar  Act  of  19U8,  as  amended,  provides  the  quota  system  to 
balance  supply  with  demand.  Under  quotas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as 
authorized  by  the  Act,  determines  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year  the  sugar 
requirements  for  the  coming  year.  The  requirements  for  the  calendar  year 
195U  were  determined  during  December,  1953  to  be  8,000,000  short  tons,  raw 
value . 

The  quota  provisions  of  Public  Law  II4O,  82nd  Congress,  approved  September  1, 
195l>  became  effective  January  1,  1953.  Basic  calendar  year  quotas,  under 
this  legislation,  for  the  five  domestic  producing  areas  -  domestic  beet, 
mainland  cane,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  -  total  [|.,UUU,000 
tons,  raw  value,  and  for  the  Philippines,  97U,000  tons,  raw  value.  Quotas 
for  other  foreign  countries,  equal  to  the  balance  of  requirements,  are 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  96  percent  to  Cuba  and  U  percent  to  all  other 
foreign  countries. 
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Production  Adjustment  -  The  Act  provides  that  if  production  in  any  area  will 
be  greater  than  the  quantity  necessary  to  fill  the  quota  and  provide  a 
normal  carry-over  inventory,  restrictive  proportionate  shares  (Farm  Market¬ 
ing  Allotments),  shall  be  established.  A  restrictive  program,  is  designed  to 
balance  supplies  within  an  area  with  the  quota  and  normal  carry-over 
requirements.  The  quota  for  the  area  is  divided  among'  individual  growers, 
and  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  payment,  production  must  not  ©xceed  the 
proportionate  share. 

Payments  -  Domestic  producers  of  sugar  beets  receive  conditional  payments 
averaging  about. $2. 50  per  ton  of  beets.  For  producers  of  sugar  cane  the 
payments  within  the  various  domestic  producing  areas  range  from  about 
80  cents  to  $1,62  per  ton  of  cane.  The  Sugar  Act  imposes  a  special  tax  of 
50  cents  per  hundredweight  of  sugar,  raw  value,  on  all  manufactured  sugar 
from  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  either  produced  in  or  brought  into  the 
continental  United  States, 

Revenue  -  From  the  inception  of  the  program  in  the  1938  fiscal  year  through 
the  fiscal  year  1953,  $1,136,190,861  of :  sugar  excise  and  import  taxes  have 
been  collected  while  expenditures  under  the  program  have  amounted  to 

#867,016,911+, 


Estimated 
Available , 
195U 


Budget' 

Estimate, 

1955 


Appropriated  funds 


a/  $59,608,287  $59,600,000 


a/  Excludes  $36,713  transferred  to  other  appropriations 
”  for  penalty  mail  costs. 
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(b)  Sugar  Act  Program 

Appropriation  Act,  1954 . . . . . . .  $59,645,000 

Transferred 'to  "Agricultural  Adjustment  Programs, 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service",  pursuant  to  Public 

Law  286  for  penalty  mail  .........  *-.* . .- . . . ... . . . ... . . ... ....  -36,713 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1954,  and  base  for  1955  ....... .... .  •  " 

Budget  Estimate ,  1955  . . . . .  59 ;600 ,000 

Decrease  . . . . . . . . . .................  ""a’/"' . -8"ffi3T 

!  SUMMARY  "OP  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1955 

An  increase  in  mandatory1 payments  to'  sugar  producers  for  the  J 

1954  crop  . .  +6,776 

A  decrease  in  operating  expenses  . . . .  -92,063 

An  increase  to  provide  a  contingency  reserve  for  use,  if  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  impose -restrictive  proportionate  shares 
. on  the  1955  beet  crop  . . ti.,  +77,000 


•PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 


1.  Payments  to  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers: 

(a)  Continental  beet 

area  . . . 

(b)  Continental  cane 

area . .  .A . 

(c)  Offshore  cane  area 


Total  payments 


2.  Operating  expenses 
(including  contingency 

reserve)  . 

Cost  under  Penalty  Mail 
Act  (P.  L.  286) 

Total  available,  or  esti¬ 
mate  . . . 


1953 


$24,822,988 

5,482,063 

33,224,136 


63,529,187 


1,469,589 

[~ 


64,998,776 


Reduction  pursuant  to  Sec* 
tions  4ll  and  412  .... 

Transferred  to  '-'Agricul¬ 
tural  adjustment  pro¬ 
grams,  Commodity  Stabil* 
ization  Service  ”,  pur¬ 
suant  to  P.  L.  286  ... 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . 


+1,224 


65,000,000 


(estimated) 


$30,121,395 

8,521,200 

19,558,629 


58,201,224 


b/  1,407,063 
[13,2871 


59,608,287 


+36,713 
59,645,000, 


Increases 

or 

Decreases 


19 W 


+$59,205  :$30, 180,600 


-781,110 

+728,681 


7,740,090 

20,287,310 


+6,776  :  58,208,000 

-15,063(1):  1,392,000 

[+1,7863  :  [15,073] 


-8,287 


59,600,000 


a/  The  decrease,  compared  with  the  1954  appropriation  before  making  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  $36,713  to  another  appropriation  for  penalty  mail  costs  pursuant 
-  to  Public  Law  286  is  $45,000. 

b/  In  addition,  $93,500  is  available  from  prior -year  balance. 
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INCREASE'S  OR  DECREASES 


(1)  The  net  decrease -of- $8,287' in- this- item' is- comprised  of  the  following: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $6,77 6  for  conditional  payments  to  sugar  producers  - 
The  1955  estimates'^ouXS ^provide-^ $ 5B7^QJS^OO^=f or  paymentsTio  producers  as 
compared  with- $58*201,224  provided  for  that  purpose  in  the  1954  appropria¬ 
tion.  The  production  of  sugar  from- the- 1953 ' crop  is  expected  to  reach 
4,681,000  short- tons ,  raw- value*  Based  on' the  average -rates  of  payment 
during  recent  years  in  the  various  domestic  areas,  conditional  payments 
for  the  1953  crop  (fiscal  year  195*0  will  require  a  total  of  $65,489,430. 
If  the  anticipated  production  materializes  the  difference  of  $7,288,206 
will  he  financed  hy  using  the  unobligated  balance  of  $6,738,201  remain¬ 
ing  under  the  1953  appropriation  and  $550,005  of  the  1955  estimate. 


The  production  of  sugar  from ' the  1954  -  crop  (fiscal  year  1955)  is  present¬ 
ly  estimated  at  4,644,000  tons,  raw  value.  If  the  average  rates  of  pay¬ 
ment  during  recent  years  in  the  various  domestic  areas  are  applied  to  this 
estimated  production*  1954  crop  payments  to  producers  would  be  $64,874,820. 
On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions,  $7,216,825  of  the  Puerto  Rican  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  1954-1955  crop  would  be  deferred  until  funds  therefore  are 
provided  in  an  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1956.  Referral  of  Puerto 
Rican  payments,  does  not  create  a  problem,  since  payments  on  the  1954- 
1955  crop  would  not  customarily  be  made  before  the  beginning  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  year. 

The  deferral  is  based  on  the  recognized  difficulty  of  predicting  accurate¬ 
ly  the  size  of  the  1954  crop  so  far  in  the  future.  Should  present  esti¬ 
mates  of  production  prove  to  be  high  the  indicated  amount  of  payments 
to  be  deferred  would  be  reduced,  ,  Similarly,  if  estimates  prove  to  be  low, 
additional  payments  would  have  to  be  deferred.  The  -following  tables 
indicate  tonnage  of  production  by  areas,  the  source  of  financing  and  the 
number  of  payees  tinder  the  1952,  1953, and  1954  programs: 

Production 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 


Area 


1952 

Crop 

1953 

Crop 

(estimated) 

1954 

'  "  :  ;Crop  ;  .  - 
(estimated) 

Increase  or 
Decrease, 
1954  compared 
with  1953 

1,519,000 

1,800,000 

1,800,000 

.  607,000 

600,000 

■  ■  545/000 

-55,000 

1,020,450 

1,079,000 

1,097,000 

+18,000 

1,182,000 

1,190,000 

1,190,000 

mm  mm 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

mm  am 

4,340,450’ 

4,681,000 

4,644,000 

-37,000 

Continental  sugar  beet  area, 
Continental  sugar  cane  area, 

Hawaii  . 

Puerto  Rico  . 

Virgin  Islands  . . 


SOURCE  OF  FINANCING 
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(b)  A  decrease  of  $92,063  in  operating  expenses  - 

A  decrease  in  operating  expenses  by  curtailing  Washington,  State  and 
County  activities,  consisting  of  (a)  a  decrease  of  $20,000  by  revision 
of  coverage  in  the  study  of  invisible  sugar  supplies;  and  (b)  a  decrease 
of  $23,985  by  reducing  the  amount  of  compliance  checking  at  the  County 
Office  level;  and  by  savings  of.  $48,078  resulting  from  the  elimination  of 
the  cost-of-living  differential  in  the  Caribbean  Area  Office  in  Puerto 
Rico,  pursuant  to  Civil  Service  Commission  regulations. 

(c)  An  increase  of  $77,000  for  contingency  reserve  - 

■aemnr-r  fn.artmru1  rmatyTra1,1  ni  »  wcpKamaaxrMeni,; wi  «t— pawrac 

A  contingency  reserve  of  $77,000  is  proposed  for  use  only  in  the  event 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  impose  restrictive  proportionate 
shares  on  the  1955  beet  crop.  Such  funds  will  be  released  from  budget¬ 
ary  reserve  only  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  determined  to  be 
necessary.  Conditions,  anticipated  in  1955  in. the  beet  area  make  it  likely 
that  restrictive  proportionate  shares  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  sup¬ 
plies  within  quota  and  carryover  requirements.  Restrictive  proportionate 
shares  are  required  by  legislation  in  any  domestic  area  when  the  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  greater  than  the  quantity  necessary  to  fill  the  3ugar  quota 
and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory  for  such  area.  When  restricted, 
specific  shares  are  assigned  to  farms  to'  adjust  crop  output  to  the  supply 
requirements  and  to  assure  that  each  farm  will  share  in  the  adjustment 
equitably. 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets); 

1  [To  enable  the  Secretary]  For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar" Act'"  of  1948 '  ( 7" U . S. C .  1101-1160), 
[$59,645,000]  $59,600,000,  'to  remain  available  until  June  30  of.  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  expenditures  (including 
transfers)  from  this  appropriation  for  other  than  payments  to  sugar 

2  producers  shall  not  exceed  [$1,445,000]  $1,392,000,  of  which  $77,000 
shall  be  placed  in  reserve  to  be  apportioned  pursuant  to'  Section  3'679_  I 

of_ the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  for  use  as  may  become  necessary 
for*5' applying  restrictive  proportionate ■  shares" "on  the  1955' beet  crop. 

The' first  change  eliminates  the  words  "To  enable  the  Secretary"  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  inTleu  thereof  "For  necessary ’expenses"  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing,  the  language  consistent  with  that  carried  for  other  items  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  Act.  Therefore,  the  proposed  change  will  in  no 
way  affect  the  nature  or  scope  of  the  work  being  conducted. 

The  second  change  in  language  decreases  the  amount  of  the  administrative 
expense  limitation  to  $1,392,000,  of  which  $77,000  would  be  placed  in 
reserve  for  use  only  in  the  event  it  becomes  necessary  to  impose  restric¬ 
tive  proportionate  shares  on  the  1955  'beet  crop.  The  need  for  this  change 
is  explained  more  fully  above  in  the  justification  of  this  estimate. 
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. .  .  STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  program  carried  put  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
insures  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices,  maintains  a 
healthy  and  competitive  domestic  sugar . industry  of  limited,  size  and  con¬ 
tributes-  to  the  economic  and  political  stability  of  our  foreign  supply 
areas,  thus  improving  our  export  trade  in  other  commodities. 

•  Sugar  .Requirement s.  ;  .  ,  •  . .  ; 

The  Act  provides  .that  the  Secretary7-  of  Agriculture  shall  determine,  in 
December  of  each  year,  the  sugar  requirements  for  the  succeeding  year. 
This  determination  may  be.  revised  during  the.  course  of  the  year  as 
developments  warrant.  ,  -  ; '  ,,  ; ,  .  ,  , 

The  Sugar  Act  cites  -the  :foilowing  criteria  for  consideration,  in'.  . 
determining  sugar  requirements:  • 

.  f  ...  r  -  -  ,  ’■  . .  .  .  , 

1,  Distribution  of  sugar  for  the  12  months  ending  October  31 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the  year; 

•  2,  Deficiency  or  surplus-,  in  inventories  of  sugar; 

3.  Level  and  trend  of  consumers.*-  purchasing  power;  .  ,  /  . 

.  "'"Changes  in  population , and  demand  conditions; 

5«  Relationship  of  wholesale  refined  sugar  prices  to  the  consumers’ 
price  index  for  two  periods*  •  , 


a.  The  calendar  year  for  which  the  consumer  requirement. 
•  determination  is  made,  and  -. 

-  b*  The .period  between - January-October  19U7  ... 


Sugar. Quotas 


The  Sugar  Act  establishes  quotas  for  the  domestic  areas  and  the 
-■  Philippines  in  terms  of  absolute  quantities., .  The.  balance  of  require¬ 
ments  is  divided  between  Cuba  and -other  foreign  countries  in  a  manner 
specified  in  the  Act.  The  requirement  determination  for  the  calendar 
year  1953 >  prevailing  on  December  1,  1953 #  was  8,100,000  short  tons 
as  compared  to  the  final  1952  quotas  totaling  7 #900, 000  short  tons. 


Sugar  quotas  for  the  calendar,  years  1952  and  1953  which  prevailed  at 
the  indicated  dates  during  the  fiscal  years  ,1953-19bk  a.re  shown  in  the 
following  table.:  ,  ■  • 
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Production  Area 

1952  Final  Quotas 

1953  Quotas 

:  Adjusted 
Basic  :  for  all 
Effective  :  Prorations 
11/29/52  :of  Deficits 

• 

As  of  :  Issued 

June  30  :  11/9/53 

• 

• 

Domestic  beet  sugar  .  ...o 

Mainland  cane  sugar  . 

Hawaii  . . . . 

Puerto  Rico  . 

Virgin  Islands  . 

Philippines  . . . 

Cuba  . 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

Total  . 

• 

1,800,000  *:  1,560,000 
500,000  :  533,296 

1,052,000  :  972,000 
910,000  :  982,860 
6,000  :  6,1+00 
97l+,000  s  77l+,000 

2,621,851  :  3,025,295 
36,11+9  :  1+6,11+9 

; 

1,800,000  :  1,620,000 
500,000  :  517,291 

1,052,000  :  1,088,382 
1,080,000  :  1,117,351 
12,000  :  12,1+15 

97l+,000  :  87l+,000 

2,382,720  :  2,759,281 
99,280  :  111,280 

* 

• 

7,900,000  :  7,900,000 

• 

• 

7,900,000  ;  8,100,000 

Allotment  of  Quotas 


The  Act  provides  for  allotment  of  the  quota  for  any  area  when  necessary 
to  afford  each  processor  an  opportunity  to  market  his  sugar  within  the 
area’s  quota,  to  insure  orderly  marketing  and  adequate  and  stable  flow 
of  sugar  to  consumers.  Allotments  are  in  effect  for  Puerto  Rico  and 
mainland  cane  area  for  the  calendar  year  1953  and  are  in  prospect  for 
1951+  for  these  areas  and  for  the  domestic  beet  area. 

t 

Establishing  Restrictive  Proportionate  Shares 


Proportionate  shares  for  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  farms  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  each  crop,  since  marketing  within  such  shares  constitutes  a 
condition  for  payments  to  producers  under  the  Sugar  Act.  Restrictive 
proportionate  shares  are  required  in  any  area  when  indications  are  that 
production  will  be  greater  than  the  quantities  necessary  to  fill  the 
sugar  quotas  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory  for  such  area. 
Restrictive  proportionate  shares  were  imposed  on  the  1952-1953  Puerto 
Rican  crop  and  restrictions  'are  being  continued  for  the  1953-1951+  crop. 
Restrictive  proportionate  shares  have  also  been  established  for  the 
1951+  crop  in  the  mainland  sugar  cane  area. 

Payments  to  Producers 

Preliminary  totals  indicate  that,  pursuant  to  Title  III  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  191+8,  conditional  payments  on  the  1952  crop  of  £60,290, 986  will 
be  made  to  about  65,000  sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane  producers  in  23 
States  and  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  These  pro¬ 
ducers  qualified  for  payments  by  meeting  certain  conditions  witn  respect 
to  child  labor,  wage  rates,  proportionate  shares  established  for  the 
farms,  and  in  the  case  of  processor-producers,  payment  of  fair  and 
reasonable  prices  for  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  purchased  from  other 
producers.  Included  in  these  payments  will  be  about  $2,500,000  for 
partial  crop  losses  covering  bona  fide  acreage  abandonment  and  crop 
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deficiencies  resulting  from  drought,  flood,  storm  freeze,  disease  or 
insects.  Abandonment  payments  are  made  on  the  basis  of  one- third  of 
the  normal  yield  of  commercially  recoverable  sugar  on  the  acreage 
abandoned.  Crop  deficiency  payments  on  harvested  acreage  are  made  on 
the  difference  beti^een  actual  yield  and  80  percent  of  normal  yield. 


The  base '  rate  •  of  ■  payment  to  ^producers  -is  80  cents,  per  100  pounds  of 
sugar  commercially  recoverable,,  raw  value..  This  rate  is  scaled  down 
for  farms  which  produce  in  excess  of  350  tons  of  sugar  and  declines  to 
a  minimum  of  30  cents  per  100  pounds  on  that  part  of  the  farm's  total 
production  in  excess- of -30, 000-  short  tons  of  sugar..  :,,  .  •  ! 


Estimated  total  payments  to  be  made  to  producers  in  the  several  domes¬ 
tic  sugar-producing  areas,  the  part  of  these  payments  which  relates  to 
acreage  abondonment  and  crop  deficiencies,  and  the  number  of  payees  for 
the  1951  and  195.2-  crop  years  as  shown  in  the'  following  table:  .  ; 


Payments  Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  19i|8  and  Humber  of  Payees 
in  the  Domestic  Sugar  Producing  Areas 
Crop  Tears  1991  and  1992  l/ 
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1991-1 952  and  1992-1993  crops. 
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Excise  and  Import  Taxes 

The  Act,  through  an  amendment  to  the  Internal.  Revenue  Code,  imposes  a 
tax  of  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  raxtf  value,  on  all  beet  or 
cane  sugar  processed  in  or  imported  into  the  continental  United  States. 
The  following  table  shows  the  taxes  collected  compared  with  obligations 
under  the  sugar  program:  •  : 


Sugar  Tax  Collections  Compared  with  Obligations 
Under  the  Sugar.  Program 


Fiscal 

Year-" 

Sugar 

Tax  Collections  : 

Total 

Obligations 

Excise  Tax  :■ 

Import  Tax 

Total  ■  : 

1938 

• 

$30,569,130*: 

^2,812,1+88 

$33,381,618! 

$22,071+,  l+oo 

1939 

65,1+11+,  058: 

'  ‘3,1+91+, 636 

‘68,908,691+: 

52,1+60,651+ 

191+0 

68,11+5.358: 

5,1+61,115 

73,606,1+73: 

1+7,212,1+00 

191+1 

7U,  831+,  839: 

1+,  876,1+70 

.79,711,309: 

1+7,677,678 

191+2 

68,229,803: 

3. 778,003 

72,007,806: 

1+7,869,513 

•  191+3- 

:  53,551,777: 

3,383,987 

•56,935,761+: 

55,638,371+ 

191+1+ 

68,788,910: 

3,906,567 

;72, 695,1+77: 

51+,  818,026 

. .191+5, 

•  :  73,293,966: 

3,262,197 

-.:  :76,556,163: 

52,359,8 99 

191+6 

56,731,986: 

3,059,1+90 

59,791,1+76! 

1+8,1+18,1+25 

191+7 

:  59,151,922: 

•1+,  755,221+ 

■63,907,11+6: 

53,31+3,569 

191+8 

:  71,21+6,831+: 

3,275,892 

:7l+,522,726: 

51+,796,511+ 

191+9 

;  76,171+,  356: 

i+, 139,161 

.-80,313,517: 

71,880,810 

1950 

71,188,029: 

3,899,072 

.75,087,101: 

59,935,1+91+ 

1951 

80,191,881+: 

3,1+68,1+05 

83,660,289: 

63, 691+,  617 

1952 

78,1+73,191: 

3,6 03,936 

82,077,127: 

69,837,765 

1953 

78,161,259: 

1+,  866, 916 

.83,028,175: 

61+,  99-8, 776 

Total 

• 

-  l,07l+,  11+7, 302; 

62,01+3,559 

• 

1/1,136,190,861: 

867,016,911+ 

1/  Tax  collections  exceed  total  program  obligations  in  the  amount  of 
$269-',  173, 9 1+7  for  fiscal  yearsl938  through  1952. 


Wage  and  Price  -.Determinations 


Determination  of  fair  and  r  esaonable  wages  and  .-prices  are  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  191+8,  as  amended. 

The  Act  specifies  certain  requirements  that  must  be  met  by  producers 
of  sugar  cane  and  sugar, beets  fqr  such  producers  to  -be  eligible  to 
receive  payments  under  the  Act,  -  One  requirement  is  that  such  producers 
pay  wages  to  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  workers  which  are  not  less  than 
those  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  fair  and  reason¬ 
able.  Another  requirement  is  that  producers  who  purchase  sugar  cane  or 
sugar  beets  from  other  producers  for  processing  pay  prices  for  such 
sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets  x^hich  are  not  less  than  those  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  Accordingly,  following  annual 
public  hearings  on  these  matters,  determinations  of  fair  and  reasonable 
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wages  and  prices  are  issued  for  each  crop  in  each  of  the  domestic  sugar 
producing  areas  which  include  the  beet  area,  the  mainland  cane  area 
(Louisiana  and  Florida),  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands. 

Program  Administration 

The  Sugar  Program  is  administered  in  the  county  by  elected  county  and 
community  committeemen  and  in  the  State  by  a  State  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Secretary,  x-jhich  is  composed  of  resident  farmers. 

Administrative  expense  allocations  to  States  are  based  upon  workload 
indicators  for  the  previous  year  adjusted  to  reflect  any  contemplated 
changes  in  program  operations. 

The  following  tables  set  forth  the  workload  data  in  connection  x-dth 
the  1953  crop  (fiscal  year  1951i) : 


Sugar  Act  Program  (Beet) 
Workload  Data  for  the  1953  Crop 


State 

Number 
of  • 

Counties 

Number 
•  of 
•Farms 

r  Estimated 
s  Planted 

i  Acreage 

Illinois 

5 

. 

166 

► 

!  1,1*00 

Indiana 

h 

;  26 

:  150 

Iowa 

5  :  18 

3,000 

Kentucky 

- 

- 

- 

Michigan  . 

‘  37 

1*,170 

51*,ooo 

Missouri 

- 

- 

- 

Ohio 

22 

1,088 

16,000 

Wisconsin 

26 

805 

10,000 

Midwest  Area 

99 

6,273 

81*,  550 

Arizona 

1 

2 

50 

California 

32 

1,83.5 

173,000 

Colorado 

26 

5,313 

121,000 

Kansas 

11 

107 

5,000 

Nevada 

- 

- 

- 

New  Mexico 

h 

37 

i|00 

Oklahoma 

— 

- 

- 

Texas 

6 

ill 

1,000 

Utan 

15 

2,118 

28,000 

Southwest  Area 

95 

9,453 

328,1*50 
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Sugar  Act  Program  (Beet) — continued 
Workload  Data  for  the  1953  Crop 


State 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Estimated 

Planted 

Acreage 

Idaho 

2l* 

U,098 

82,000 

Minnesota 

22 

1,018 

63,000 

Montana 

22 

1,528 

1*5,  ooo 

Nebraska 

2h 

2,126 

56,000 

North  Dakota 

9 

713 

3l*,000 

Oregon 

k 

530 

17,000 

South  Dakota 

k 

130 

5,ooo 

Washington 

8 

1,018 

32,000 

Wyoming 

11 

1,113 

35,000 

Northwest  Area 

128 

12,27k 

369,000 

Total  States 

322 

28,000 

782,000 

Sugar  Act  Program  (Cane) 
Workload  Data  for  the  1953  Crop 


State  or  Area 

Number 

of 

Counties 

Number 

of 

mil 

Areas 

Planta¬ 

tion 

Mill 

Districts 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Estimated 

Planted 

Acreage 

Harvested 

Acres 

Florida 

h 

_ 

28 

1*5,100 

. 

Louisiana 

20 

- 

- 

6,000 

300,000 

- 

Puerto  Rico 

- 

33 

- 

18,500 

- 

310,000 

Hawaii 

- 

- 

28 

740 

- 

l.1 5,  ooo 

Virgin  Islands 

- 

1 

- 

5H 

- 

i*,5oo 

Total 

2k 

3k 

28 

25,779 

31*5,100 

l*59,5oo 

$ 


(c)  Administrative  Expenses,  Section  392, 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 

This  appropriation  account  for  National  and  State  operating  expenses  was 
established  .purusant  .to  .section  392  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  128l-lU07)o  There  are  transferred  into  this 
appropriation  account,  amounts  estimated  to  be  required  for  carrying  out, 
or  cooperating  in  carrying  out,  various  programs  .assigned  to  the  National 
and  State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Offices. 

The  State  Committees,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  are  in  general  admin¬ 
istrative  charge  of  all  programs  in  their  respective  States  which' are  assigned 
to  them  through  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  to i thin  the  framework 
of  the  national  policy,  they  determine  State  policies. .and  direct  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  national  programs  to  the  State. 

The  amounts  -transferred  into  this  appropriation  account  are  within  the 
limitation  for.  administrative  expenses  established  under  the  respective 
appropriations  from  which  such  transfers  are  made.  The.,  justification  of  the 
increases  and  decreases  is-  contained  in  the  statements  for  the  various 
appropriation  items  involved. 

Transfers,  1 95b,  as  shown  below  and  base  for  1955* ........... *$>15,317,U76 

Transfers,  1 955,  as  shown  below. ...... « c ....... . i *  13,567,986 

Decrease.. . .  . . . . -1,7U9>U90 

STATEMENT  OF  SOURCES,  PURPOSES,  AND  AhOUNT  OF  FUNDS  TRANSFERRED  ' 

(As  shown  in  Budget  Schedules)  . 


Purpose  for  which  funds  are 
transferred  into  this  account 

19t,-  ;  1 9k5  1955- 

7 '  .(estimated) .  (estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Agricultural  Conservation 
Program: 

For  administration  of 
AgriculturalConservation  Pro¬ 
gram.  . . . 

dU,U80,25l:$U,lU2,92U  43,637,32k 

69/950 :  25,000  : 

.  -4505,600 

.  -25,000 

For  administration  of  Farm  . 
Land  Res torati  on  Program. .  ..  . 

.  •  v  , 

Total,  Agricultural  Conserva¬ 
tion  Program. . . 

>.  :  : 

h,  550, 201!  u,  167, 92k  :•  3, 637,'32k 

-530,600 

Agricultural  Adjustment 

Programs : 

For  administration  of  acreage 
allotment  and  marketing 
quota  and  in  1953  and  195U, 
assistance  to  selective 
service... . . . 

. . — — - — - — - r  ■  "  — - - 

2,995,781:  6,507,000  :  5,725,000 

-782,000 

-  179  - 


1953 

195H 

(esti  mated) 

1955 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

$702,979 

•$665,115 

'$563,300 

-$101,815 

"  ill,  500 

3U2,570 

117,900 

-117,900 

; 

i|,02i| 

3,61+5,130 

3,859,53  7 

3,  61+2,362 

‘-217,175 

12,282,185: 

15,317 ,U76 

13,567,986 

_l,7k9,Uoo 

1  • 

—3  75,7 UU : 

-  '  —.a  *  * 

•-A-*  ♦ 

11,906,14+1:* 

15,317  ,ii76 

13,567,98 6 

-l,7ii9,U90 

Purpose  for  which  funds 
are  transferred  into 
this  account 


Sugar  Act  Program: 

■  For  administration  of 
sugar  payment  program. 

Salaries  and  Expenses, 


ties: 

lor  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  wi th  the  agricul¬ 
tural  phases  of  de*-.  ■ 
fense  produc tion. . , . » . 


Operating  and  Administra¬ 
tive  Expenses,  Federal- 
Crop  Insurance  Corpora¬ 

tion: 

Tor  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Federal  crop 
insurance  pro gram. 


,-  A-gricul- 


Flood  Prevention 
iure: 

For  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  preliminary 
examinations  and  surveys 
and  general  basin  in¬ 
vestigations,,  ......... 


Other: 

Tor  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  price  support 
and  procurement  programs 
and  other  miscellaneous 
pro  grams  . . » . «  • 


To  tal  available . . . . 

Unobligated  balance,  esti**: 
.  mated  savings . . . 

To  tal  obli  ga  tL  ons  l/ . , , . . 


1 (  Includes  allotments  to  other  agencies  as  follows: 

.1953 


Extension  Service,,,. . . ........ 

Agricultural  marketing  Service., 


$799 

3U,760 


1 95k  1955 

( es tima-ted1)’  ‘ '  •(‘estimated) 

$800 

231,000 


#800 

280,000 


-  180  - 


WORK  PERFORMED  WITH  FUNDS  OBLIGATED  IN  1953 


Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

Applications  processed..., . . . . .  2,282,268 

Farms  receiving  conservation  materials  or  services „ . ........ „  1,135*938 

Participating  farms...*. . „ . . „ . . .  2,285*266 

Counties  in  program.. . . . . . . . . .  3*030 


AgriculturalAdjustment  Programs  (Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas) 

Tobacco  Peanuts  'Wheat 


Allotments  established. ..... .  •  •  600,01*6  139*605  1,71*2,550 

iillotted  acreage.. . . . .1,667*269  1,678,1*81  62,000,000 

Counties  in  program. ...........  763  52l*  2,67l* 


Sugar  Program 


Number  of  farms  .......  • 

Number  of  acres *...*.«0.,o4eoeeaa«.,»,c<rc...*..«.o*,'. ........ 

Number  of  counties »...,.....c. .....<> . . . 


37,060 

1,01*9*811 

327 


Crop  Insurance. 


County  programs . . * . » * .  . . .  922 

Contracts  in  force.  ••»•••. ......  <>• ......  . «... ° * «*  »♦  1*06,630 

Price  Support 

Total  loans  and  purchase  agreements ...  . . » . .  1,091*1*1*8 

Number  of  counties  having  completed  loans . . .  2, 1*1*6 

Counties  with  price  support  programs.............. . .  2,980 


Grain  Storage  Structures 

Counties  with  storage-structure  sites 
Grain  storage  structures*.... . . 


786 

120,761 
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( d)  Local  administration,  Section  388, 

AgriculturalAijustment  Act  of  1938 

This  appropriation  account  for  ^ agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
county  offices  was  established  pursuant  to  sections  3.92(a)  and  386(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  -xct  of  1-938,  as  amended  (7  U,S.C.  128l-li|07).  There 
are  transferred  into  this  appropriation  account  amounts  estimated  to  be 
required  for  carrying  out  or  cooperating  in  carrying  out  various  programs 
assigned  to  the  ASC  county  offices. 

The  ASC  County  and  community  committees  are  reasponslble  for  the  local  admin¬ 
istration  of  programs  dealing  directly  with  farmers. The -elected  ASC  county 
committee  is.  in  charge  of  the  county  office. 

The  amounts  transferred  into  this  appropriation,  account  are  within  the 
limitation  for  administrative  expenses  established  under  the  respective 
appropriation  from  which  such  transfers  are  made.  The  justification  of  the 
increases'  and  decreases  is  contained  in  the  statements,  for.  .the.  various 
appropriation' items  involved.' 


'Transfers,  1956,  as  shown  below  and  base  for  19'55*»*«**»»»  ..198,912,782 
transfers,  1955*  as  shown  below..,....,....*..,..........,.,  80,836,266 

Decrease . . . . . . . . . . . i-l8; 056,516 


'STATEmM  T  OF  SOURCES,  'PURPOSES,  .AND  MCTJI1TS  .  OF .  PUIBDS  llIL&BSEEBaED 
(As  sliovm  in  Budget  Schedules) 


Purpose  for  which  funds  are 
transferred. in to  this 
account 

1953 

1956 

1955 

•(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Agricultural  Conservation 
Program: 

^or  administration  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  Pro¬ 
gram.  . . . . . 

For  administration  of  Farm 
Land  Restoration  Program... 
Total  Agricultural. Conserva¬ 
tion  Pro  gram 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Pro- 
grams: 

For  administration  of  acre¬ 
age  allotment  and  market¬ 
ing  quota  programs  and  in 
1953  and  1956,  assistance 
to  Selective  Service  age- 
encies . . . . . 

Sugar  Act  Program: 

For  administration  of  sugar 
payment  program.... . . 

$21, 637 ,656 

205,792 

$21,107,250 

175,000 

$18,378,200 

-$2, 729,050 

-175,000 

21,8U3,UU6. 

21,2^2,250 

18,378,200 

:-2,906,050 

9,710,000 

37,621,000 

36,391,000 

«  -i 

-1,030,000 

285,000 

361,100 

336,600 

-  26,500 

-  1S2  - 


Purpose  for  which  funds  are 

transferred  into  this 
account 


Operating  and  Admini s t r a tive 
Expenses,  Federal  Crop  In-" 

surance  Corporation: 

For  services  in  connection 
with  Federal  crop  insurance 
program 

Other : 

For  services  in  connection 

with  price  support  programs 
and  other  miscellaneous 

services . . 

Total  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion.  . . 


1953 

195k 

(estimated) 

1955 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

$k72,000 

$-ii72,000 

U,  856, 869 

39,376,k32 

25,752,k66 

.13,623,966 

4/38,687,390 

^98,912,782 

!}/80, 856, 266 

-18,056,516 

« 


Unobligated  balance,,  estimat¬ 


ed  savings. -2 ,013,237  •  '  '  —  :  — 1  :  — 

Obligations  incurred. .. :'-36,’67k, ‘153:’  98,912,782:  86, 8’56, 266:-l8, 056,516 


1/  Includes  allotments  to  other  agencies  as  follows: 


1953  1 95U  1955 


Extension  Service . . . .  $2,900  $k,500  $k,  500 

Funds  from  this  appropriation  account  are  advanced  to  the  ASC  country  com¬ 
mittees  each  month  or  quarter  on  the  basis  of  their  estimate  of  requirements 
for  the  period.  These  funds  are  deposited  in  the  county  committee  accounts 
and  used  to  pay  the  ex  enses  of  the  committees.  Unobligated  balances  in  the  . 
bank  accounts  at  the  end  of  each  month  or  quarter  are  used  to  pay  expenses  J 
incurred  in  the  following  month  or  quarter.  'The  estimate  for .  the  .following 
month  or  quarter  is  reduced  by  the  amount  not  obligated  in  the  period  just 
ended.  Unobligated  balances  in  the  bank  accounts  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year  are  used  for  expenses  of  the  next  succeeding  year.  Year  end  balances  ere 
kept  as  low  as  possible  and  as  of  the  end  of  the  last  four  fiscal  years  were 
as  follows:  •  . 


1950,  ^2,1+63,763;  1951,  $1,151,336;  1952,  $807,511;  1953,  $1,211,860. 

The  ASC  county  committees  perform  certain  functions  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  connection  with  the  CCC  grain  storage  structure  program  and 
other  CCC  program.  This 'work  which  includes  erection  of  storage  structures, 
handling  and  maintenance  of  grain,  maintenance  and  operation  of  sites  and 
structures,  etc,,  is  paid  for  from  the  county  committee  bank. accounts. 


-  183  - 

During  the  fiscal  year  1953,  the  funds  expended  were  refunded  to  the  account 
by  sight  drafts  drawn  on  CCC  corporate  funds.  During  the  fiscal  years  1 95U 
and  1955,  the  funds  will  be  transferred  to  the  account  from  the  CCC  corporate 
funds.  The  CCC  funds  in  the  account  are  advanced  to  the  ^.SC  county  com¬ 
mittees  in  the  same  manner  as  other  funds.  The  amount  of  refunds  in  the 
fiscal  year  1953  was  #13, 6oU,l86,  advances  are  estimated  at  'i>3U, 519,392  for 
the  fiscal  year  195U  and  $20,971,583  for  the  fiscal  year  1955* 

WORK  PERFORATED  WITH  FUNDS  OBLIGATED  IN  1953 
agricultural  Conservation  Program 


applications  processed, . . . . . . 

Farms  receiving  conservation  materials  or  services,... 

Total  farms  eligible  to  participate  * . . . . . 

Participating  farms . . . . . . . . 

Counties  in  program* . . . 


2,282,268 
1,135,938 
5,U66,603 
2;,  *95*266 
3,030 


.Agricultural  adjustment  Programs  (^Acreage  Allotments  and  mar  let  in  g  Quotas) 


Tobacco  Peanuts  m  he  at 

Allotments  established...... .  600,0U6  139, 80 5  1, 7U2, 550 

Allotted  acreage . .  1,667,269  l,678,U8l  62,000,000 

Counties  in  program . .  76 3  52U  2,  67I4. 


Sugar  Program 


Number  of  farms . . .  37, 060 

Number  of  acres ..............  ........  1,  OI4.9 ,  oil 

Number  of  counties.. . . . .........  327 


Crop  Insurance 


County  programs . . . ............ . .  922 

Contracts  in  force. . . . .  $06,630 


Price  Support 


Number  of  warehouse-stored  loans......... . . .  6oU,U65 

Number  of  farm-stored  loans...... . . . .  3 7 5> 0U2 

Number  of  counties  having  completed  loans,,.... .  2,UU6 

Number  of  lending  agencies  (approved) . .  7,583 

Number  of  warehouse  inspections  and  reinspections.....  18,5UU 

Number  of  inspections  of  farm-stored  commodities......  1,102,14.3 3 

Number  of  loans  and  purchase  agreements  under  which 
CCC  acquired  $ha  commodity. . . . . . .  287, 03U 

^rain  Storage  Structure  Program 

Number  of  storage -structure  sites.....................  3 ,U62 

Number  of  storage  structures... . . . . .  120,761 


-  *1«4  - 


S TATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  -ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(Includes  "only  those  amounts  which  by  November  30,  1953  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  1954  and  1955*  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is 
performed  on-  a  service  basis  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their 
benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amount  to  be 
received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations , ; 
1953  : 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1954 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1955 

Allotments  from: 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Defense 
Production  Activities,  Agriculture: 

'  *  4  .** 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  -  •  -  : 

For  requirements  and  allocations.. 
For  materials  and  facilities...... 

•  1563,520: 

■  941,145: 

•  — 

—  •  — 

Total. . . 

'  1,504,665: 

-  - 

—  — 

Disaster  Loans,  Revolving  Fund, 
Department  of  Agriculture  -  For 

— >-rrr* r T  ■ — —  -  — - 

• 

• 

emergency . assistance  in .furnishing 
feed  and  seed  to  farmers  and  stock- 

men  . . . . . . 

4 

w  „  ft 

140,000,000 

7  Q*bcll  •••  •  •  •  •  ••  •  •  •  • 

•i,5o.4;  665'. 

v4Qj  000*000 

—  — 

Allocations  and  Working  Funds  (Ad¬ 
vances  from  other  agencies) : 

Removal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities : 

Direct  purchases ................. 

.  " "  . . v 

• 

.  .  • 

58, 727, 187 S 
;  11,674,826: 

1,157,892: 

’■  '•  5'25,'920 :; 

208,675,000 

16,150,000 

80,000 

$222,925,000 

15,150,000 

2,430,000 

670,800 

■Encouragement  of  exportation. . . . . 
Diversion  to  by  products  and  ' 

-  Surplus  removal  operating 

expenses. . . .  v. . . 

*  W70,-&00 

Total..... . . . 

"J  72,085,825:' 

-  225  ,-675, 8-00 

■  241,175,800  ' 

School  lunch  program: 

Food  assistance  -  commodity 

» 

*  *  *  *  '  Jf 

• 

14,744,071*: 

15,000,000 
.  ' 158,019 

To"fccil  •••#•••••••••••«•»••••  ••  ••  •  • 

14,890,223: 

15,3,58,019 

-  - 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 

For  classification  of  cotton...... 

'  • 

‘  ‘  *  *  V: . l 

44,917*: 

286,666: 

120,355 

255,174 

For  grading  of  wool  and  mohair.... 

-  - 

To'fcci.'L  •  •  •  • « •  %  ••  •••••«  •*•••••«••••• 

■  331,603: 

375,529 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations, : 

1953  : 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1 95U 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1955 

Department  of  the  Army  -  To  cover 
ocean  shipment  costs  and  expenses 
incurred  under  the  Rice  Purchase 
Agreement . . . . . . 

]469,307  ; 

• 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  -  For 
indexing  and  preparation  of 
aerial  photographs  for  mosaic  and 
charting  purposes . . . ....... 

1U1 , 0JU-7 

200,000 

Foreign  Operations  Administration; 

.  1 

1 

For  providing  or  procuring  com¬ 
modities  for  other  agencies  for 

.  * 

• 

» 

Ulo  uX  1UUD1UII  UU  J.  ux  uxgn 

clai marts ........................ 

50,870,885: 

23,915: 

3,799: 

66,698,51)4 

23,350 

,  r 

For  expenses  in  connection  with 
training  and  technical  assistance 

For  determination  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  products  pursuant  to 
Section  112  of  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  19)48.... . . . 

• ■  • • - •-*  : 

Total . . . . . . . .  50 ,898,599: 

66,721,861* 

_  - 

Disaster  Relief,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President: 

To  defray  unrecoverable  costs  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  the  hay  purchase  program 
for  States  affected  by  drought.. 

For  assistance  in  furnishing  hay 
to  farmers  in  drought  disaster 
areas.... . ....... . . .... .............. 

7,5oo,booV 

500,000 

10,000,000 

'•  ’’  '  *  pm  mm 

Total.  . . . . . . . 

7,500,000: 

,10>5oo,ooo 

Total,  Allocations  -and 

Working  Funds. . ..........  . . .  .  .  . 

1)46, 3l6,,60U: 

318,631,212 

2)41,175,800 

Trust  fund; 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds., 

Department  of  Agriculture  -  For  ' 
aerial  survey  and  preparation  of 

239,697: 

75,000 

75, 000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1903 

Estimated 

obligations, 

195U 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1955 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements 

From  Governmental  and  Other  Sources • 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  - 

For  sales  of  aerial  photographs, ». 
All  other  . . . . 

;&01,063 

3U6 

^hliU,ooo 

rfUUU,  000 

Total,  reimbursements . 

IT0T7C09" 

5HH7ooo 

UUli,ooo 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS  TO  COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION  SERVICE . 

Iii8,i462,375 

359,150,212 

2lDL, 6914,800 

Additional  obligations  from  reimburse- 

ments  under  Administrative  expenses. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 

Supply  and  foreign  purchase 

1,019,1472 

298 , 14I4.2 
121,238 

1,098,365 

Uoo,ooo 

282,023 

80,376 

701,265 

50,000 

282,295 

141,000 

Emergency  feed  program. . . « 

International  wheat  agreement. ..... 

Total . . 

1,1(39,152 

1,860, 76I4 

1,074,560' 

-  187  - 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRICE  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938 

The  sura  of  $212,000,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
approved  June  21,  1938  (52  Stat.  819-820),  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  make  parity  payments  to  producers  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn  (in  com¬ 
mercial  corn  producing  area),  rice  and  tobacco.  Such  sum  was  to  be  available 
until  expended.  $23,323  was  returned  to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  remaining  balance  of  $112  representing  collection  made  since  the  $23,323 
was  deposited  will  be  returned  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1954. 

ADVANCES  TO  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  funds  in  this  account  were  derived  from  proceeds  from  processing  taxes, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  May  12,  1933 , 

(48  Stat.  38)  and  any  receipts  should  be  deposited  to  the  Surplus  Fund  of  the 
Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  invalidating  certain 
sections  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  the  Decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General  (A-69783)  dated  January  l4,  1936.  The  unobligated  balance  of  $5 >073 
was  returned  to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury  during  fiscal  year  1954. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 

An  appropriation  of  $296,185,000  (to  remain  available  until  expended)  was  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  account  by  the  Act  of  February  11,  1936  (49  Stat.  1116,1117) 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  meet  all  obligations  and  commitments 
incurred  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as  amended 
(Rental  and  Benefit  Payment  Program  ) .  The  unobligated  balance  of  $324  was 
returned  to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury  in  fiscal  year  1953* 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  sum  of  $100,000,000  was  appropriated  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  7  U.S.C.  608c  -  608d,  612*  The  unobligated 
balance  of  $l6l  was  returned  to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury  during  fis¬ 
cal  year  1953. 


SUPPLY  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FARM  LABOR, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  farm  labor  program  was  originally  established  in  1943  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  workers  for  the  production  and  harvesting  of  agricultural 
commodities  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  emergency  farm 
labor  recruitment  and  placement  phases  of  the  program  expired  December  31 > 
1947.  Pursuant  to  Sec.  205  of  Public  Law  47 5 >  approved  April  20,  1950 ,  the 
balance  remaining  in  the  account  was  transferred  to  Public  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  operation  and  disposition  of  farm  labor  supply  centers.  The 
Budget  schedule  reflects  a  balance  of  $537  which  was  transferred  to  Public 
Housing  Administration  during  fiscal  year  1953. 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  1955  estimates  provide  for  the  replacement  of  4  passenger  cars  representing 
25  percent  of  the  total  of  16  cars  available  to  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service.  These  replacements  are  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  related 
supply  programs. 

Passenger  vehicles  are  replaced  on  the  basis  of  justification  with  respect  to 
mileage  and  age  standards  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  provide 
that  vehicles  to  be  replaced  must  be  at  least  six  or  more  years  of  age  or  driven 
60,000  miles  or  more  and  other  factors.  These  replacements  are  necessary  for 
providing  essential  service  under  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  programs.  The 
cars  are  used  for  travel  to  places  which  are  in  most  cases  not  accessible  by 
common  carrier,  such  as  travel  to  market  terminals,  railroad  yards,  piers,  grain 
elevators,  and  warehouses,  except  for  one  car  used  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  requires  monthly  operating  reports  and  a 
periodic  survey  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  vehicles  are  being  used 
and  their  condition.  The  cars  are  assigned  to  those  field  offices  which  require 
the  use  of  cars  in  the  efficient  operation  of  their  programs*  Cars  which  are 
found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  an  office  are  reassigned  to  other  loca¬ 
tions  where  the  need  is  greater,  or  declared  surplus. 


The  age  and  mileage  data  for  passenger  motor  vehicles  on  hand  as  of  June  30, 
1953 }  follows: 


Age  Data  Mileage  Data 


Age-Year 

Number  of 

Lifetime 

Number  of 

Model 

Vehicles 

Mileage 

Vehicles 

1953 

1 

0  -  10,000 

2 

1952 

~ 

10,000  -  20,000 

5 

1951 

2 

20,000  -  40,000 

4 

1950 

4 

40,000  -  60,000 

2 

1949 

2 

60,000  -  80,000 

JL 

1948 

2 

1947 

1 

Total 

16 

1946  &  older 

4 

Total  16 


. 
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FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
•  Purpose  Statement 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  operates  under  authority  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act,  which  was  enacted  as  Title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  193S  (7 'UoSoCo  1501—1519)*  It  was  created  to  furnish  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  farmer’s  Investment  in  producing  crops  against  loss  from  un¬ 
avoidable  causes* 

The  crop  insurance  program  is  conducted  on  a  limited  basis  to  develop  the 
experience  necessary  for  the  operation  of  a  sound  all- risk  crop  insurance 
plan  on  a  national  basic* 

The  need  for  the  stabilizing  influence  of  crop  insurance  has  been  emphasized 
by  crop  disasters  of  a  sweeping  nature  which  have  been  especially  destruc¬ 
tive  in  recent  years*  Since  1942 ,  even  though  the  Corporation  operated  in 
a  limited  number  of  counties,  107  million  dollars  has  been  paid  out  in 
indemnities  to  farmers  who  lost  their  crops  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

This  is  significant  when  it  is  realized  that  practically  all  of  these 
dollars  were  contributed  by  farmers  in  better  years  and  were  not  derived 
from  public  assistance  or  Government  emergency  funds* 

In  accordance  with  the  established  policy  of  limited  operations  on  an  exper¬ 
imental  basis,  the  1954  crop  insurance  program  will  operate  in  830  counties, 
furnishing  insurance  coverage  of  approximately  457  million  dollars  on  wheat, 
cotton,  flax,  corn,  tobacco,  beans,  citrus  and  multiple  crops&  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  420,000  contracts  will  be  in  effect  for  the  1954  crop  year,  an 
increase  of  13,000  over  1953# 

Summary  of  Insurance  Operations  and  Changes  in  Capital 


Fiscal  Tears 


Net  capital  at  beginning  of  year  * „ , 
Additions  to  capital  during  the  year; 
Insurance  premiums  (net) 

Interest  and  other  income  . . 

Total  capital  available  for  in¬ 
surance  operations  during  year 

Deductions  from  capital  during  the 
year: 

Insurance  indemnities . 

Loss  adjustment  and  inspection 

cost  . . . 

Provision  for  estimated  bad 
debts . . . , . 

Total  deductions  from  capital 
Net  capital  at  end  of  year 


1953 

1954 

1955 

$28,393,237 

$22,946,521 

$26,497,955 

21,125,273 

27,170,640 

29,322,000 

161,013 

175,000 

175,000 

$49,740,123 

$56,292,161 

$56,054,955 

20,579.422 

29,522,500 

25,305,000 

— 

1,265,000 

214,174 

271,706 

281,000 

20,793,602 

29,794,206 

26,851,000 

$22,946,521 

$26,497,955 

$29,203,955 

The  crop  insurance  program  is  developed  and  analyzed  in  the  Washington  head¬ 
quarters  office  and  is  administered  in  the  field  hy  19  ECIC  State  Offices. 
The  sales  and  servicing  of  contracts  at  the  county  level  is  performed  hy 
private  individuals  through  contractual  agreements  with  the  Corporation, 
Program  accounting  and  contract,  servicing  functions  are  performed  'by  a 
Branch  Office  in. .Chicago,  As  of  Jtfovember  30»  1953s  the  Corpora tion;  employed 
471  full— t  ime  employees?  104  of  whom  were  in  Washington  and  the  "balance  in 
the  field!,  and  545  part-time  employees,  of  whom  2  were  in  Washington  and' 
the  balance  in  the  field.  The  2  Washington  part-time  employees  are  Board 
Members  who  are  not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Government,, 


Estimated 
Available, 
1354 


Budget 
Es  t imat e , 
1955 


.....  Appropriated  funds  (Operating  expenses)a_/$7 . 450, 000  $5 3 7 00,000 

a/  Includes  $100,000  transferred  from  other  appropriations  for 
penalty  mail  costs-, 
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Operating  and  Administrative  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  195^  . . .  $7 >350 >000 

Transferred  from  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Rural  Electrif icar- 
tion  Administrationf'  pin  suant  to  Public  Law  286  for  penal¬ 
ty  mail  o  o ............  o  o .................  o ...» . .  +100 , 000 

Adjusted  appropriation,  195^>  and  base  for  1955  . .  7,^50,000 

Pudget  Estimate,  1955  . . . . . .  5 >700 >000 

Decrease . . . . . . . .  -1,7  50  >000 


SUMMARY  0E  DECREASES,  1955 


Decrease  in  underwriting  and  actuarial  analysis  costs  .......  -$135»000 

Decrease  in  contract  sales  and  servicing  . . .  -422,000 

Decrease  in  crop  inspections  and  loss  adjustments 0 s .  — 1,193>000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


-1953  -*-954 

.  ‘.(estimated) 

Decreases 

1955 

( estimated) 

c 

» 

» 

• 

$738,568;  $602,000 

-$135,000(1) 

$467,000 

4,586,729;  4,621,000 

-422,000(2) 

4,199,000 

1,589,747;  2,227,000 

-1 ,193 ,000(3) 

1,034,000 

532,756; 

—  — 

—  — 

• 

[  -  -  ]s  [100,000] 

[+15,000] 

[115,000] 

7,447,800;  7,^50,0.00 

<-1,750,000  ■ 

5,700,000 

+1,052,200:  - 

♦  * 

:  -100,000 

8-, 500,000* .  7, 350} 000 

•Project 


10  Underwriting  and  actu¬ 
arial  analysis  ......... 

2.  Contract  sales  and 

servicing  . . . 

3o  Crop  inspections  and 
loss  adjustments  ....... 

Unobligated  balance  ...... 

Costs  under  Penalty  Mail 
Act  (p.  L0  286)  ........ 

Total  available  or  - 

estimate  . . . , 

Transferred  to  "Eradica¬ 
tion  of  foot-and-mouth  - 
and  other  contagious 
diseases  of  animals  and 
poultry,  Agricultural-  • 
Research  Administration1' 
Transferred  from.  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Rural. 
Electrification  Admini s— 
tration  . . , . ..... ... . . . , . 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate 


Q  9  0  •  Q\  *  •  O  •  •©•••• 


General  ; 


In  the  modern  era  of  commerce  and-  industry,  the  practice  of  insuring  against 
loss  or  damage  which  would  endanger  the  investment  in  an  enterprise  has 
become  recognized-  as  a  basic •  principle  of  sound  business  operations. 

Through  Pede.ral  Crop  Insurance,  the  Government  is  endeavoring  to  make  this 
same  type  of  protection  available  to  the  nation's  farmers  who  Invest  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually  in  .producing  food  and  fiber  crops.  The  crop  in¬ 
surance  program  has  the  same  business  objective  of  other  insurance— protec¬ 
tion  for  a  premium. 


Because  of  the  type  and  extent  of  risk  involved,  progress  toward  the  goal 
of  devising  a  practical  plan  whereby  suet, crop  insurance  protection  can  he 
offered  on  a  nation-wide  ■  scale  must  necessarily  he  conservative,,  While  ' 
premium  rate  structures  must  he  sufficient  to  cover  indemnities  and  at  the 
same  time  accumulate  a  reasonable  reserve,  for  co-ntingenci'esV  the  cjst  of  ’ 
the  protection  pus-t  he-  kept  within  a  range  that  will  make  it  economical  for 
the  farmer  to  insure*  •  •  ■  •  ...... 

The  widespread  crop  disasters 'that  farmers  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  have  experienced  during  the  past  several  years  graphically  illus¬ 
trate  the  need  for  this  type  of  insurances  The  cost  of  farm  operations  has 
reached  a  point  where  the  farmer  can  he  put  out  of  business  because  of 
financial  distress  if  he  fails  to  make  a  crop  for  even  one  year.. 

The  1955  fiscal  year  will  he  the  first  full  year  of  operation  under  the 
various  changes  in  program  operations  which  have  already  been  completed,  or 
are  scheduled  for  completion  during  the  195^  fiscal  yea Those  revisions 
include  simplification  of  the  crop  insurance  policy:  provisions,  general 
revision  of  rates  and  coverages,  the  sales  and  servicing  of  contracts  by 
private  agents’ directly  responsible  to  the  Corporation,  payment  of  the  direct 
cost  of  loss  adjustment  work  from  premium  income,  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  Washington • and  field  ot f  ic es0 

These  revisions  are  based  on  the  results  of  operating  experience  for  the 
past  six  years  and.  are  intended  not  only  to  increase;the  elficiehcy  and 
economy  of  operations  but  alsp  to  put  the' crop  insurance  program  on  a 
sounder  basis  consistent  with  the  operating  methods  and  procedures  of  com¬ 
mercial  insurance  organizations. 


DECREASES 

The  net  decrease  of  $1,75^»000  for  the  crop  insurance ; prog ram  for  fiscal 

year  1955  is  composed  of  the  following: 

(l)  Decrease  of  $1 55 » 000  under  -the  project  •'•Underwriting  and  actuarial 

analysis11. 

Actuarial  organization:  Actuarial  policies  are  formulated  by  the  under¬ 
writing  staff  of  the  Washington  office.  Statistical  data  on- insurance 
experience  are  accumulated  in -.the  Chicago  Branch  Office.  The  insurance 
counties  are  divided  into  eight  areas,  with  an  actuarial,  supervisor  for 
each  area  who  works  with  local,  adjusters  in  checking  necessary  data  and 
applying  general  actuarial  policies  to  each  of  the  individual  counties. 

Actuarial  work  is  a  continuous  process:  Actuarial  work  does  not  cease 
after  coverage  and  rates  are  established  for  a  county  program.  Unlike 
other  insurance  organizations,  the.  crop  insurance  program  has  not  been 
in  operation  long  enough  to  have  accumulated  the  broad  actuarial  exper¬ 
ience  so  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  sound  rates  and  coverages. 
Therefore,  as  soon  as  each  additional  year’s  experience  bas  been. accom¬ 
plished,  this  data  must  be  inc orporated  into  the  actuarial  structure 
immediately  in  order  to  refine  the  coverages  and  rates  in  line  with  operat¬ 
ing  experience*  Consequently,  there  is  a  continuous  annual  procedure  of 
reviewing  causes  of  loss,  adjusting  county  rates, ■ screening  out  bad  risks, 
analysing  current  yield  data  and  cost  of  production,  etc. 
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Extensive  revision  of  coverages  and  rates  planned:  A  review  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  ‘ s  experience  for  the  last  six  years  indicates  the  necessity  for 
a  general  revision  of  rates  and  coverages  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
ac canola t ion  of  an  insurance  reserve,  at  a  ra/te  more  in  line  with  sound 
insurance  principles  and  to  provide  additional  premium  income  to  cover 
the  cost  of  loss  adjustment  workc  The  main  emphasis  will  he  on  multiple 
crop  insurance0  It  is  one  of  the  newest  plans  of  insurance  in  the  pro— 
gram,-  Loss  experience  indicates  the.  pr  oh  ability  that  premium  rates  may 
reflect  too  much  credit  for  diversification.  A  complete  review  of  the 
entire  multiple  program  is  now  in  process  and  will  he  completed  in  fiscal 
year  1955*  • 

Cost  of  production  and  yield  statistics;  In  order  to  establish  coverages 
in  accordance  with  the  Crop  Insurance  Actr  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  cur¬ 
rent  cost  of  production  data  annually.  In  prior  years  these  data  have 
been  obtained  on  a  contractual  basis  from  other  governmental  agencies. 
Beginning  with-  the-  fiscal-  year-  1954,  the  costs  of  production  for  each 
insurable  crop  for  each  farming  area-  and  practice  have  been  compiled  by 
Corporation  personnel^  For  the  past  few  years,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
obtain,  on  a. contractual  basis,  average  yields  for  a  representative  period 
for  some  35  crops  in  115  counties  for  use  in  establishing  coverages  and 
premium  rates  for  multiple  insurance^,  As  there  will  be  very  limited  expan¬ 
sion  in  multiple  insurance  in  fiscal  year  1955 »  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  this  work  during  the  1955  fiscal  year.  The  estimated  workload  and 
cost  are  as  follows: 

Underwriting  and  Actuarial  Analysis 


Fiscal  Year  1954: Fiscal  leaf  19.55 

Increase  (+) 

Activity 

Hof  of  ; 
Counties*  03 

Ho,  of 

Cost 

or 

■  .  .  -•  - 

Counties 

Decrease  (— ) 

1.  County  survey  work  . . . . 

* 

910;$93,130 

900 

$52,190 

-434,990 

2,  Crop  production  and 

l 

acreage  yield  statistics 

910s  oO, 000; 

—  — 

—  — 

-60,000 

3.  State,  branch,  and 

: 

« 

* 

headquarters  servicing 

■  *  ‘  « 

•0 

*  * 

costs  . . . 

.-  910:443,320 

900 

403,310 

-40,010 

"  .-Total  cost  . . . . . . . 

7  '  :  602f'000' 

“46tTo0o‘ 

-135,000 

(2)  Decrease  of  '$422, 000  under  the,  project  "Contract  sales  and  servicing11. 


Decrease  in  participation:  Sales  effort's  for  the  1955  crop  year  will  be 
restfic ted  to  -replacement  of  cancellations  to  the  extent  of  maintaining 
a  374,000  contract1  work! oa*d.  This  'represent’s  a  decrease  of  *46,000  con¬ 
tracts  under  the  1954  ‘crop  year'  workload.  During  the  1-955  'fiscal  year, 
admihistrative:  efforts’  will  be  'dir acted  toward  the  completion  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  ^extensive  pr'ogram  and  operating  changes  initiated  in  1954 
with-  a  view  to  strengthening  the  program*.  ' '  ’  * 

Local  agents  will  handle  crop  insurance:  Administration  of  the  crop 
insurance  program  at  the  county  level  will  be  handled  -by  approximately 
S50  local  agents  on  a  commission  basis.  These  agents  will  not  be 
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government  employees,  but  will  operate  on  a  contractual  basis.  The- 
following  schedule  of  -  commission  fees  will  be  in  effects 

Hew  contracts  written  «  $4,00  flat  fee  plus  Sfo  of  the 

.  .  earned  premium  - 

Contracts  carried  ovor  from 

previous  year  ... ...........  $4o00  flat  fee  plus  3 1°  of  the 

:  earned  pr  emiun- 

G-enerally  a  maximum  commission  of  $20,00  on  new  business,  and  $12.00 
per  contract  on  old  business  wall  be  in  effect. 


The •  commission  cost  of  sales  and  servicing  is- predicated  on  a  37’4;.000 
contract  workload  with  a -premium  -income  of  $25,052,000  as  fo__  »ws:  - 

326,400  carryover  contracts  at  $4-. 00 . . . .  $1,305,600 

47*600  new  contracts  at  $4,00  . . . .  190,400 

Earned  premiums  on  carryover  business-$21, S6S,  S00  -at  3 Lj>e  656, 0b4 

Earned  premiums  on  ne;^  sales— $8,223,200  at  6 ‘p  ..........  193.446 

$2,345,510 


In  order  to  earn  a  commission  for  any  contract,  the  agent  must  obtain 
the  acreage  report  and  collect  the  premium  by  a  specified  date.  This 
will  be  an  incentive  for  the  agent  to  obtain  the  acreage  report  early 
and  collect  the  premium.  Eventually  this  plan  will  materially  reduce 
the  cost  of  collection  efforts  on  old  indebtedness.  By  use  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  flat  fee  and  percentage  of  the  premium,  agents*  earnings 
will  be  uniform  in  widely  divergent  areas  where  there  ait-  only  a  f»w  con¬ 
tracts  earning  high  premium,  and  areas  where  fc,ha  average  premium  is  rela¬ 
tively  low  and  a  large  number  of  contracts  are  in  force,,  . 

Insurance  .contract  sales  and  statistics  by  commodity  for  crop  years  1954 
and  1955  are  as  follows; 

’  Sales  Summary  by  Commodity,  Cron  Year,  1954 


•»  %  • 

i  1953  •: 

Commodity  ;.Par  t  i  c  : ,L 

Jarryover; 
“rom  1953; 

Crop  Y 
Replace—: 
ment  of  s 
Cancel—  : 
lations  : 

ear  1954  Sales 

Increase: 

in  •  :  Total 

Contracts: 
in  force  : 

Humber 

of 

Counties 

• 

,  pat  ion  ,:f 

Partici^: 

.  1954 

pation  % 

Beans  . , . 

2,390: 

6,960: 

• 

1,430; 

• 

• 

1,310: 

2,740 

9,700: 

30 

Citrus  .. 

218; 

150: 

68: 

42: 

110 

260 : 

2 

Corn  , ... 

46,429: 

30,730: 

9,699: 

1,371: 

11,070 

4l,S00: 

105 

Cotton  ,. 

32,434; 

12,450: 

19,^84: 

1,236: 

21,220 

40,270: 

105 

Flax  .... 

23.433: 

12,260; 

5,173: 

427: 

5,600 

23,260: 

.  50 

Multiple, 

50,217? 

36,650: 

13.567: 

1,513: 

15,080 

51s 730: 

110 

Tobacco  , 

102:691; 

59,500: 

43,191: 

3,909: 

47,100 

106,600: 

107 

■Wheat  . . . 

142.  S18; 

11S.600: 

24;.  212: 

2,962: 

27,120 

145,720: 

4oi 

Total  . 

• 

406,650; 

229,300; 

117,330; 

• 

• 

13,370:130:700; 

1/420,000: 

910 

1/  Excludes  12,575  additional  sharecroppers. 
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Sales  .Summary  by  Commodity,  Crop  Year  1955 


Crop  Year  1955  Sal e s 


Commodity 


5  {Replace— 2  Increase 

;  Carryover ?. men t  of  s  in 
5  from.  19545  Cancel— {Partici— 
t_ 8 ~  lab i ons :  pat ion 


1  Contracts:'  Humber 
Total: in  force  5  of 

:  1955  {Counties 


Seans  . . .  .• . . :  9/0005. 

400: 

4005 

9,400: 

26 

Citrus  .  . . . ■  200:- 

65; 

235: 

3005 

500: 

2 

■Corn  ^K)0  • 

■5,S00: 

5,800: 

40,200; 

110 

Cotton  * .  »• . « :  ;  35 * 400 :: 

’  6,200: 

”  — '  —  s 

6,200; 

41, 600:' 

107 

Elax  *  *5  :  16,0005: 

1,800 : 

-  — ; 

-  1,800: 

;  17,800:. 

•  52 

Multiple  8  -38,000  s- 

7,000: 

—  —5 

7,0O0s 

•  45,000s 

92 

Tobacco  .  .a  » 0 . .  *  0  a  5  :  63 , 400:; 

20,900: 

:20»900* 

•  84,300;: 

111 

Wheat  ,8  130 , 000:-. 

5,200;: 

- 

:  5,200: 

;  1.35,200: 

4oo 

Total  s  :326,400s: 

47,365? 

2355 

747,600:1/374,00^5 

’  900 

1/  Excludes  l6 s 000  additional 

sharecro pp  er  s  0 

Continuous’  contract:  A  continuous  type 

contract  is  one 

that  once 

sold 

remains  in'  force  year1  after  year  without 

the  necessity  of  resale. 

Even 

though’- this  type  of  contract 

is-  utiliz  ed 

,  cancellations 

have  been 

around 

25  percent', 
follows: 


The  cancellation  rates  of  1952  contracts  in 


Cancellation  Rate  -  1952 


force  are  as 


Participation 


Commodity 

Producer 

Corporation 

Total 

j>*ate 

Seans  ■ 

12' 

17 

29 

39 

Corn  .  -  ' 

18 

6- 

24 

16 

Cotton 

IS 

28  - 

46 

23 

Flax 

5 

IS 

23 

■  54 

Multiple  -Crop  ' 

-  16  ■ 

.  6 

22 

23 

Tobacco . ' ; 

15: 

.17 

32 

■  3^ 

Wheat 

10  • 

7 

17 

29 

All  commodities 

13 

12 

25 

26 

Under  the  new  plan  of -commissions  for  agents,  cancellations  should  he 
reduced  materially  because-'  from  a  remunerative  standpoint,  the  more  busi¬ 
ness  the  agent  maintains ■' on  a  carryover  basis ,  the  greater  his  income 
will  be*  In  turn  this  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  program  not  only 
by  increasing  premium  income  but  by  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  selectivity 
afforded  a. farmer :when  he  insures  on  an  intermittent  basis* 


Coll-ect-ion  of,  outstanding  premiums:  Although  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
collection  of  premiums  will  greatly  improve  under  the  new  agent  rs  plan, 
there  will  be  some  accounts  from  previous  crop  years',  which  will  still 
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be  outstanding  in  the  1955  fiscal  year.  Corporation  personnel  will  be 
responsible  for  collection  efforts  on  old  accounts.  In  some  cases  a 
demand  letter  to  the  insured  will  be  sufficient*  In  some  instances 
personal  contacts  will  have  to  be  made  before  collection  is  effected* 


The  estimated  workload  and  cost  are  as  follows : 

'  ‘  •'  Contracti-Sales  and  Servicing 

4  s  Fiscal  Year  1954 

Fiscal  !fear  1955 

Increase(+) 

or 

Decrease(— ) 

:  .Servicing  :  :  Average: 

Item  f  :  Units  :  Cost  i  Total 

5  Average 
Units  g.  Cost 

Total 

•  «* 

®  .  «' 

Agents,  .com-;  ; 

mission  oos420,000:  $6.24 

Collection  :  :  . 

of  old  t  i 

debts  . . .  * :  91 i 3 56:  :  *54 

State,  ; 

branch,  ;  : 

and  head-  :  ; 

quarters  %  : 

servicing  :  ; 

costs  *»». :420,000s  4c64! 

* 

i$2,622,245 

50,080 

1,948,675 

# 

.  _  #•  r 

:  ! ' " 

374,000s  $6.27' 

26,600:  ,$0 

c 

» 

* 

9 

:  ■ 

374,000:  4,92 

’$2,345,510 

•  >  .  ,  , 

'  "13  >307 

1,840,183 

-$276,735 

-36,773 

-108.-498 

•  « 

•  ■  • 

Total  ;  : 

costs  . *«:420j000:  11,00 

4,621,000 

• 

• 

374,0001  11,23: 

\ 

4,199»0005 

-422,000 

(3)  Decrease  of  $1,193>00Q  under  the  project  ’’Crop  inspections  and  loss 

adjustments1** 


Direct  inspection  and  loss  adjustment  costs  to  be  treated  as  non— 

administrative  expense:  Beginning  with  the  1955  fiscal  year  it  is 
proposed  that  the  direct  costs  of  crop  inspection  and  loss  adjustment 
work  performed  bey  loss  adjusters  will  be  paid  from  premium  income 
rather  than  from  administrative  funds  appropriated  by  Congress*  It 
is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  work,  based  on  a  normal  year  with 
average  losses,  will  amount  to  $1,265 » 000.  Indirect  costs  applicable 
to  crop  inspections  and  loss  adjustments  will  continue  to  be  charge¬ 
able  to  appropriated  funds* 

local  adjusters  perform  loss  adjustment  work:  Crop  inspections  "and 
loss  adjustments  are  performed  by  local  adjusters  who  are  employed  on 
an  intermittent  basis  'and  are  paid  only  for  time  actually  spent  in 
making  field  inspections.  There  are  1,200  of  these  employees  under 
appointment,  . 

Loss  adjustment  work  varies  in  accordance  with  crop  conditions:  The 

servicing  of  loss  claims  represents  one  of  the  major  costs  of  crop 
insurance  operations.  The  1954  crop  year  workload  (1955  fiscal  year) 
is  estimated  to  be  420,000,  an  increase  of  13,370  over  1953*  Because 
of  the  various  provisions  of  the  crop  insurance  policy,  it  is  often 
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necessary  to  make  from  one  to  three  inspections  for  each  indemnity  paid} 
depending  on  the  type  of  damage  and  when  it  occurs.  Naturally,  when 
growing  conditions  are  favorable ,  loss  adjustment  work  is  at  a  minimum. 
However,  in  the  advent  of  adverse  growing  conditions  such  as  severe 
drought,  flood,  plant  disease,  ‘  etc. ,  loss  adjustment  costs  increase 
materially. 

Claims  involve  much  service  .work;  After  the  adjuster  completes  his 
field  inspection,  claims  are  forwarded  to  the  state  office  for  review 
and  processings  This  .  involves  considerable  detailed  clerical  work0 
The  Chicago  Branch  Office  computes  the  amount  of  loss  and  processes  the 
claim  for  payment o  The  Claims  Division  of  the  Washington  Office  is 
'  responsible  for  the  promulgation  and  supervision  of  over-all  loss  adjust¬ 
ment  policy  and  procedures0  Controversial  claims  that  cannot  be  handled 
by  routine  procedure,  and  those  involving  litigation  are  transmitted  to 
the  Washington  Office  for  review  and  disposition. 

The  estimated  w orkload  and  cost  are  as  follows. 

Crop  Inspections  and  Loss  Adjustments 


Pi seal  Year  195^ 2  Fiscal  Year  1955  ;Increase(+) 


S  ervi c ing  : Numb  er  o  f 
Item  1  Contracts 

Averages  Total  j Number  of; Average 

Cost  ?  Cost  ;  Contracts?  Cost 

Total 

Cost 

or 

sDecrease(— ) 

• 

• 

Direct  inspee* 
tion  and  less* 
adjustment  ; 
work  „„x  1406,630 

•  00 

«  •  • 

•  »  • 

0  •  • 

♦  99 

•  9  9 

$30i5§$i»2So,4ogs  —  : 

-$1,280,408 

State,  brancljs 
and  head-  s 

quarters  : 

servicing  ..3  406,630? 

•  99 

•  9  9 

•  1  « 

•  •  w 

:  i  : 

2,33s  946,592s  420,000;  2.46 

1,034,000 

+87,408 

• 

Total  cost . 0 0  4065630? 

*  •  « 

•  •  • 

5o4S;  2 ,227s 000s  420,000;  2„46 

1,034,000s 

-1,193,000 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of 

Capital  and  Insurance  jrsad.  as  follows?  (new  language  under - 
s cored) :  . 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation:  Provided,  That 
the  direct  costs  of  loss  adjusters  for  crop  inspect 
tionfT’apd”ioss  adjustments  may  he  considered  as  non-  ' 
admihistratTve^or.  non-operating  expenses.  '  r 

This  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the,  payment  of 
direct  costs  of  loss  adjusters  (including  salary,  travel,  and 
social  security  expenses)  incurred  in  connection  with  inspect¬ 
ing  crops  and  adjusting- losses  in  the  field  from  premium  in¬ 
come  rather  than  from  funds  appropriated  for  operating  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses.  Further  explanation  of  this  change  is 
contained  in  the  justification  of  the  estimates  for  operating 
and  administrative  expenses.  •_ 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


The  1953  crop  year  is  the  sixth  year  that  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  has  administered  the  crop  insurance  program  on  a  limited 
experimental  basis  pursuant  to  Public  Law  320,  dated  August  1,  19i;7. 

During  this  period  total  earned  premiums  amounted  to  $106,016,387 
while  indemnities  amounting  to  $106,583,271;  were  paid?  resulting  in 
a  six- year  loss  ratio  of  100,5  pep  cent, 

The  unfavorable  growing  conditions  which  prevailed  during  four  of 
these  six  years,  mainly  because  of  flood,  drought,  and  freeze,  resulted 
in  heavy  losses  being  paid  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  earned  premiums  failed  to  equal  the  cost  of  indemnities 
for  this  period  by  about  $500,000,  Prior  to  the  1953  crop  year  the 
surplus  amounted  to  $1,9H6,521.  However,  because  of  the  severe  drought 
conditions  and  wheat  rust  infestation  which  prevailed  during  1953, 
losses  exceeded  premiums  by  an  amount  slightly  in  excess  of  the  accumu¬ 
lated  reserve.  However,  marked  progress  is  being  made  toward  the 
ultimate  objective  of  perfecting  a  workable  plan  of  all-risk  crop 
insurance  that  can  be  offered  on  a  national  basis  by  program  changes  as 
explained  in  the  proposed  program  and  administrative  changes  below. 

There  were  922  county  programs  in  operation  during  the  1953  crop  year 
with  1;07,000  contracts  in  force,  furnishing  maximum  protection  of 
Uhl  million  dollars,  A  total  of  38  crops  were  insured  under  the 
various  programs, 

RECENT  CHARGES  IN  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

In  order  to  effect  additional  economies  in  administration,  several 
major  operating  changes  have  been  made  during  the  195U  fiscal  year* 

1,  Reorganization  of  Headquarters  Office,  At  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  195U  the  headquarters  office  in  Washington 
■was  re-organized  to  permit  the  most  advantageous  use  of 
personnel,  and  to  assign  related  duties  on  a  functional 
basis.  As  a  result  of  this  re-organization  the  Program 
Development  Division  was  eliminated,  and  the  functions 
previously  handled  by  that  division  were  distributed 
among  the  other  operating  divisions, 

2,  Consolidation  of  State  Offices.  As  of  June  30,  1953,  the 
Corporation  had  33  state  offices.  As  a  result  of  consoli¬ 
dation  there  are  now  19  state  offices.  These  offices 
administer  the  program  in  from  one  to  five  states,  depending 
upon  the  volume  of  business  in  each  district. 
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3.  Complete  Review  and  Analysis  of  Detailed  Clerical  Work  in 
Field  Offices.  As  a  result  of  a  thorough  review  of  detailed 
clerical  functions  in  the  state  offices,  it  was  possible  to 
eliminate  a  considerable  portion  of  unessential  detailed 
clerical  work.  This  has  made  possible  more  effective  use  of 
personnel  and  has  accomplished  the  handling  of  approximately 
a  20$  increase  in  volume  of  business  with  fewer  employees. 

PROPOSED  PROGR/N  /.UP  ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES 

In  order  to  place  the  crop  insurance  program  on  s  sounder  operating 
basis  and  to  effect  further  economies  in  administration,  the  following 
major  changes  are  proposed  for  the  195U  crop  year: 

1,  Sales  and  Servicing  of  Insurance  Contracts.  The  selling 

of  applications,  securing  of  acreage  reports,  and  collection 
of  premiums  previously  have  been. done  by  PMA  county  com¬ 
mittees  under  reimbursable  agreements.  Beginning  with  the 
195U  crop  year  this  work  will  be  performed  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals  acting  as  sales  agents  under  contractual  agreement 
with  the  Corporation. 

Compensation  is  on  an  incentive  basis  in  that  (1)  earnings 
.are  based  on  the  number  of  contracts  in  force,  and  (2)  the 
commission  is  not  earned  by  the  agent  until  the  acreage 
report  is  obtained  and  the  premium  is<  collected.  Under 
this  plan  several  improvements  are  anticipated: 

(a)  Better  grade  of  business  (higher  premium 
income,  more  stable  participation,  better 
informed  policyholders ) . 

(b)  More  efficient  administration  in  the 
procurement  of  acreage  reports  and 
collection  of  premiums. 

(c)  Direct  control  of  sales  and  servicing 
activities . 

2.  Loss  Adjustment  Costs.  The  direct  expenses  of  loss  ' 
adjustors  for  crop  inspection  and  loss  adjustment 
work  will  be  charged  against  premium  income  rather 
than  appropriated  funds-  for  administrative  expenses. 

This  change  would  be  the  first  step  in  the  gradual 
transition  of  placing  the  program  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  inline  with  established  practice  in  the  commercial 
insurance  field.  The- anticipated  cost  of  this  work 
for  the  1955  fiscal  year  is  M, 265,000. 

3.  Insurance  Contract  Revisions.  Revisions  in  the  insurance 
contract  will  be  made,  which  should  increase  premium 
income  and  reduce  program  administration  costs: 
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(a)  Any  premiums  not  paid  by  tho  designated  discount 
date  will  be  increased  by  10^.  This  should 
materially  improve  premium  collections. 

(b)  Simplif ication  of  interest  computations  on  past 

.  due  premiums. 

(c)  Broadening  of  sharecropper  contract  to  cover 
tobacco  sharecroppers  and  tenants. 

(d)  Elimination  of  premium  discount  provisions. 

(e)  Simplification  of  contract  cancellation 
provisions . 

(f)  Establishment  of  minimum  premium  per  contract. 

U.  Rates  and  Coverages.  Extensive  analysis  and  revision  of 
premium  rates  and  coverages '( especially  for  the  multiple 
program)  in  order  to  increase  premium  income  and  permit 
•  accumulation  of  reserves. 

Although  Public  Law  bo.  26l,  approved  August  13,  1953, 
provides  for  the  expansion  of  the  program  in  not  to 
exceed  100  additional  counties  each  year,  a  net  increase 
in  the  number  of  counties  operating  a  program  is  not 
anticipated  for  the  193k  crop  year.  There  will  be  a  few 
replacements  however  for  counties  where  the  program  has 
terminated  at  the  end  of  the  1953  crop  year.  Full 
attention  will  be  given  to  refining  operations  in  current 
counties  before  any  extensive  expansion  into  new  counties 
is  considered. 

PROGRAM  OPERATING  STiTISTICS 


There  follows  statistical  data  by  commodities  for  the  first  six 
crop  years  under  the  new  experimental  program  authorized  by  P.  L. 
268,  8lst  Congress*,  approved’  August  25,  195-9'.  *  The  data  on  the 
1953  crop  year  are  estimated.  ... 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(includes  amount  which,  by  November  3°,  1953 >  was  actually  received  or 
programmed  for  195^  or  195 5 «  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is  performed 
on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their  bene¬ 
fit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1953 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

195^ 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1955 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements 

From  Governmental  and  Other 

Sources: 

Operating  and  administrative 
expenses  . 

$3,207 

$2,500 

.. 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 


•  Purpose  Statement 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  7037  of  May  11/  1935,  to  make  loans  for  the  extension  of  central 
station  electric  service  to  unserved  rural  people.  The  agency  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  approved  May  20,  1936,  and  became 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  effective  July  1,11939,  under 
Reorganization  Plan  II.  On  October  28,  194-9,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  was  amended  by  Public  Law  423,  8lst  Congress,  to  authorize  REA  to 
make  loans  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  and  improving  rural  telephone 
service. 

Loans  fob  construction  of  electric  and  telephone  facilities  are  self- 
liquidating  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  35  years,  and  they  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  2  percent.  Loans  to  finance  wiring  installations  and 
electrical  and  plumbing  appliances  and  equipment  are  also  at  2  percent 
interest  but  for  shorter  periods. 

In  the  electrification  program,  the  principal  borrowers  of  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  are  cooperative  associations  formed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  electricity  available  in  rural  areas.  Borrowers  are  encouraged 
to  plan  area  coverage  programs  for  the  expeditious  extension  of  central 
station  service  to  remaining  unserved  farms  and  to  plan  over-all  opera¬ 
tions  and  maintenance  of  facilities  to  serve  the  consumers  most  effective¬ 
ly  and  assure  maximum  security  for  the  Government's  loan.  Full  recogni¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  accumulated  experience  and  sound  financial  condition 
of  many  of  the  borrowers  in  encouraging  them  to  develop  and  carry  out 
their  own  plans  of  operation. 

In  the  telephone  program,  loans  are  made  to  both  private  companies  and 
cooperatives'.  REA"  works  with  the  telephone  borrowers  in  developing  sound 
construction  and  operating  policies,  and  in  the  development  of  efficient 
and  economical  telephone  equipment  specifically  for  rural  needs.  Consider¬ 
able  time  and  attention  must  be  devoted  to  working  directly  with  borrowers 
who,  for  the  most  part,  have  had  little  or  no  past  experience  in  operating  ef 
efficient  up-to-date  rural  telephone  systems.  Practically  no  independent 
standards  or  equipment  for  rural  telephone  systems  were  in  existence  before 
REA  initiated  work  in  this  field.  REA  is  following  the  policy  of  continuous 
cooperation  with  the  industry  in  achieving  its  goals  in  this  field  through 
the  explanation  of  equipment  and  material  needs,  providing  technical  data, 
and  through  other  liaison  activities.  As  telephone  borrowers  acquire  more 
experience,  they  will  be  encouraged  to  assume  increasing  responsibilities 
in  the  operation  of  their  programs  and  protection  of  the  Government's 
security  in  the  loans  made  to  them. 

4 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  has  no  field  offices.  Relations 
with  the  borrowers  are  maintained  through  offices  in  Washington  and  a  staff 
of  full-time  field  employees  working  directly  with  the  borrowers. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  on  November  30,  1953,  had  993  full¬ 
time  employees,  7^7  of  whom  were  in  Washington  departmental  service  and  the 
balance  in  the  field  service. 
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.  Budget 

Authorization,  Estimate, 

19^  1955 


Loan  Authorizations: 
Rural  Electrification 
Rural  Telephone 
Salaries  and  expenses 


a/  $135,000,000  b /  $55,000,000 

67,500,000  75,000,000 

c J  7^55^,250  7,085,000 

210,054,250  137,065, ego 


a/  Excludes  contingent  authorization  of  $45,000,000. 
b/  Excludes  contingent  authorization  of  $35,000,000. 
c/  Excludes  $210,000  transferred  to  other  appropriations  for  p*nalty 
mail  costs. 


Electrification  Program 
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(a)  Loan  authorizations 


Loan  authorization  Planned,  fro gram 


Appropriation  Act,  1 954 
(authorization  to  borrow  from 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury) . a/  $135,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1955*. . a/  55,000,000 

Decrease  in  loan  authorization...  -80,000,000 


b/$135,000,000 
b/  100,000,000 

-35,000,000 


•a/  In  addition  a  contingent  authorization  of  $45,000,000  vras  provided  in 
1954,  and  $35,000,000  is  proposed  for  1955® 
b/  Planned  loan  programs  include  use  of  balances  carried  over  from  prier 
years . 


Telephone  Program 

Appropriation  .-ct,  1954 
(authorization  to  borrow  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)...  $67,500,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1955* . .  75,000,000 

,  Increase  in  loan  authorization..,.  /  7,500,000 


a/$74,000,000 

75,000,000 

/  1,000,000 


a/  Planned  loan  program  includes  use  of  balance  carried  over  from  prior 
years. 


PROJECT  STATEkENT 

(On  the  basis  of  planned  loan  program) 


Project 

1953 

1954 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1955 

(estimated) 

Loans 

1.  Rural  electri¬ 
fication  program  „ 

2.  Rural  telephone 

program. . . . . 

$164,972,662 

35,883,500 

,135,000,000 

74,000,000 

-$35,000,000(1) 

/  1,000,000(2) 

$100,000,000 

75,000,000 

Total  loans .... 

200,856,162 

209,000,000 

-  34,000,000 

175,000,000 
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INCREASES  .JJD  DECREASES 

A  net  decrease  of  A3  5,000, 000  in  loan  activities,  as  follows: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $35,000,000  in  the  rural  electrification  program* 

ion  estimated  758,000  farms  and  other  ygral  establishments  were  not 

receiving  central  station  electric  sepp.ce  as  of  June  30,  1953.  This 
represents  an  estimate  of  90,8  percent  farm  electrifigution  as  of 
June  30,  1953,  as  compared  to  the  estimate  of  88,1  perggjit  made  for 
June  30,  1952.  Loans  approved  through  fiscal  year  1953  on  which  construction 
had  not  yet  been  completed  and  estimated'  additional  loans  to  be  made  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1955  will  provide  for  connection  of  approximately 
320,000  consumers.  Thus  on  July  1,  1955,  there  will  be  an  estimated  528,000 
farms  and  other  rural  establishments  without  central  station  service.  Of 
these,  a  large  number  are  beyond  reach  of  REA  borrowers.  The  remainder  will 
present  a  problem  since  they  are  located  in  remote  areas,  or  pockets,  and 
probably  will  require  a  great  amount  of  study  to  constitute,  or  be  included 
in,  feasible  projects, 

9 

Of  greater  importance  perhaps  is  the  fact  that  rural  systems  are  con¬ 
tinually  requiring  improvements,  such  as  heavying  up  of  lines  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  additional  generation  ans  transmission  capacity  to  provide  for 
distribution  of  more  power  to  the  farmers  ,  to  .meet  their  constantly  increasing 
demands,  '  Consumption  of  electric  power  on  REA-financed  systems  has  increased 
from  about  2%  billion  KWH  in  1955  to  over  12  billion  KWH  in  1952.  By  1955* 
it  is  expected  that  this  consumption  will  reach  almost  20  billion  KWH. 

A  loan  program  of  5100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1955  will  provide  for  con¬ 
nection  of  approximately  50,000  additional  consumers,  for  heavying  up  exist¬ 
ing  systems,  and  for  necessary  generation  and  transmission  facilities  where 
farmers  cannot  otherwise  acquire  additional  power  on  a  feasible  basis. 

The  carryover  from  fiscal  year  1955  is  estimated  at  555, 919,203  and  addition¬ 
al  55,000,000  is  expected  to  become  available  for  new  leans  during  fiscal 
year  1955  through  rescissions  of  prior  leans.  A  new  loan  authorization  of  £1, 
535*000,000  will  make  an  estimated  total  of  5105,919, 203  available  during  "1 
fiscal  year  1955  to  carry  out  the  proposed  loan  program  of  5100,000,000. 

Under  the  State  allotment  provision  of  Section  3  of  the  Rural  Ulectrifi cation 
-d-ct,  as  much  as  55,000,000  may  be  tied  up  in  particular  States  in  excess 
of  the  probable  loans  to  these  States,  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  authorization,  a  contingency  authorization  of  535,000,000  is  reconn 
mended.  Many  States  are  now  highly  electrified. an  d  the .  amount .  of  funds 
available  to  them  under  the  State  allotment  provision  of  Section  3  of  the 
j‘Ct  is  limited,  -s  the  farmers’  demand  for  power  outstrips  existing  facili¬ 
ties,  funds  are  sometimes  needed  in  excess  of  the  State  limitation,  for 
heavying  up  their  systems  and  for  increased  generation  and  transmission 
capacity  where  additional  power  is  not  otherwise  feasibly  available.  Thus, 
the  contingency  authorization  of  535,000,000  is  needed  to  meet  urgent  needs 
within  the  planned  loan  program. 

The  status  of  electrification  loan  funds  for  1953,  1955,  an(i  estimated  for 
1955  shown  below: 
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Rural  electrification 

rrogram: 

Loan  .uthorization, . . , 

Fiscal  year 

1953 

. (Actual) 

Carryover  from  prior 

year, ........... 0*»., 

Rescrissions  during 

year  of  prior  loans., 

Amount  available  for 

loans, 

Carryover  into  subse- 

quent  year . . , ........ 

Loan  Program.  . . . 

Fiscal  year 

195U 

Fiscal  year 

1955 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

'bj  $13 5 ,  000 ,  000 

id 

55,000,000 

/2 9, 919, 203 

/ 

W*, 919,203' 

■  /15, 000, 000 

/ 

5,000,000 

•  179., 919,203  •  •  ■  10U,919,20 3 


-UU, 919,203  •  • 

. -U,'919,303 

135,000,000  •  ' 

'  "  •  100,000,000 

a/  In  addition,  a  contingent  authorization  of  $50,000,000  was'  available, 
but  not  used. 

b/  In  addition,  contingent  authorization  of  $U5,OCO,UCJOf  'in  195U,  and 
035,000,000  proposed  for  1955® 

(2)  An  increase  of  $1,000,000  in  the  rural  telephone  program.  'The  rural 
telephone  program  is  providing  farmers  and  other  rural  people  of  the 
country  with  an  essential  service  vital  to  agricultural  welfare  and 
the  conservation  of  manpower,  according  to  the  Census  of  .  .griculture 
for  1950,  38o3  percent  of  American  farms  had  telephone  service  of 
some  sort  and  much  of  the  rural  telephone  service  that  did  exist  was 
of  poor  quality.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  195U,  it  is  expected  that  the 
number  of  farms  with  telephone  service  will  still  be  less  than  50  percent, 

-t  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1955,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
outstanding  applications  of  approximately  0110,000,000  and  that  additional 
applications  totaling  065,000,000  will  be  received  during  the  fiscal  year. 

To  provide  for  economical  and  efficient  administration  of  the  rural  tele¬ 
phone  program,  with  assurance  that  every  loan  is  economically  sound, 
adequately  secured,  and  in  the  long  run  beneficial  to  the  user,  continuation 
of  a  relatively  stable  program  is  recommended. 

About  200  loans  could  be  made  with  a  loan  program  of  .75,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1955#  Such  a  program  coupled  with  the  .department’s  efforts  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  the  industry  in  extending  and  improving  telephone  service  in 
rural  areas,  is  expected  to  produce  significant  advancement  of  rural  tele¬ 
phony  during  the  fiscal  year.  Continuation  of  a  relatively  stable  program 
will  also  permit  trainin  and  maintenance  of  an  adequate,  well- trained 
technical  staff  to  handle  the  work  in  the  most  economical wand  efficient 
manner. 


Since  -the  estimated  carryover  from  fiscal  year  1954  will  only  be  ',>>592,500, 
a  new  loan  authorization  of  .?75,000,000  will  be  required,  the  full  amount 
of  the  proposed  loan  program. 


The  status  of  telephone  loan  funds  for  1953*  -1 954,  and  estimated  for  1955 
are  shown  below: 


Rural ' Telephone  Program: 


Loan  Tin  thoriiation, , , . 

Supplemental  Authoriza- 
tion, . . „ . 

Carryover  "from  prior 
years . , ....... 

Amount'  available  for 
loans 

Carryover  into  sub¬ 
sequent  ye  ar0 


Fiscal  year 

‘l?S3 

Fiscal  year 

19.54  . 

Fiscal  year 

1955 

(Actual) 

(■estimated) 

(Sstimated) 

35,000,000 

$67,500,000 

>75,000,000 

.  .  «  t  X  *  ■  . 

/7, 500, 000 

— 

— 

A76,000 

/7, 092, 500 

/592,500 

42,976,000 

74,592,500 

75,592,500 

-7,092,500 

-  592,500 

-592,500 

35, 683,500 

74,000,000 

75,000,000 

Loan  Program,* 
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REVISION  OF' ACTIVITY  SCHEDULE 

A  reduction  in  administrative  funds  for  fiscal  year  1953  is  possible  be¬ 
cause  of  a  transfer  of  additional  responsibilities  to  REA  borrowers  and 
a  revision  in  the  organizational  structure  of  REA.  To  realize  some  of 
the  economies  during  fiscal  year  1954  that  will  result  from  these  changes, 
REA  revised  its  organizational  structure  effective  September  1,  1953»  and 
immediately  started  transferring  additional  responsibilities  to  borrowers 
and  reducing  personnel.  A  more  meaningful  summary  of  operations  under  the 
organizational  structures  will  be  provided  through  a  revision  of  the 
activity  schedule  under  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  as  follows: 

Present 


1,  Administration  of  Rural  1. 

Electrification  Program 

(a)  Loan  Activities 

(b )  Engineering  Activities 

(c)  Operations  Act ivities 

(d)  Auditing  Activities 


2. 


Organizational  Changes 

The  organizational  changes  will  contribute  to  more  economical  administration 
of  the  agency  programs  through  consolidation  of  responsibility  for  functions, 
and  through  reductions  in  supervisory  and  administrative  overhead.  An 
overall  chart  of  the  revised  organization  is  attached.  The  principal  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  existing  and  new  organizations  are  as  follows: 


2.  Administration  of  Rural 
Telephone  Program 

(a)  Loan  Activities 

(b)  Engineering  Activities 

(c)  Operations  Activities 
(a)  Auditing  Activities 


Proposed 

Administration  of  Rural 
Electrification  Program 

(a)  Lending  and  Con¬ 

struction  Act  ivit ies- 
Hew  Loans 

(b)  Loan  Security  Activities-* 

Outstanding  Loans 

Administration  of  Rural 
Telephone  Program 

(a)  Lending  Activities- 

Hew  Loans 

(b)  Construction  Activities- 

Hew  Loans 

(c)  Loan  Security  Act  ivit  ies- 

Out standing  Loans 


1,  Two  Assistant  Administrators  are  provided  -  one  in  charge  of  all 
electric  program  activities  and  the  other  in  charge  of  all  telephone 
program  activities. 

2,  In  the  telephone  program,  the  staff  activities  formerly  cond.uct ed 

by  four  divisions  are  transferred,  to  the  Telephone  Loans  and  Telephone 
Engineering  Divisions,  The  line  activities  are  conducted  by  these 
two  divisions  through  five  sections  in  each  division. 

3,  In  the  electrification  program,  the  staff  activities  for  both  dis¬ 
tribution  and  power -type  borrowers  formerly  conducted  in  five  divisions 
are  transferred  to  the  Electrical  Operations  and  Electrical  Engineering 
Divisions.  The  line  activities  for  both  distribution  and  power -rtype 
borrowers  are  conducted  through  five  area  offices  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  two  Regional  Chiefs, 


ho  As  a  result  of  these  changes  in  organization,  five  divisions  — 

Power,  Technical  Standards,  in  gin  ©-©ring,  Operations,  and  Program 
^nalypis  -  are  eliminated  and  two.  technical-  staff  •  divisions  . 
electrical  Operatipns  and  electrical  engineering  -  are.  established. 

5.  Audits  of , borrowers ’' accounts  by  the -Controller  Is  division  are 
"  discontinued  and  line  and  staff .  wprk  related-  to  borrowers’ 
accounting  activities  transferred- to . the  new. organizations 
'/established  for  the  telephone  and,  electric  programs*  ..  .  I 

Program  Changes  -  .  I 

Luring  fiscal  year  1 95h  responsibility  is  being  transferred  to  both  electric 
and  telephone  borrowers  for  all  operations  audits.  These  will  'be  made  by 
CPA’s  at  borrowers’  expense.  .Responsibilities  are  .also  being  transferred 
to  borrowers  for  present- staff  activities  concerned  .with  labor  relations, 
safety  and  job  training,  cooperative  principles  and  -  practices,  and  mapping 
services,  /  ,  .  •  . 

'  i 

Provisipn  is  made  in  the  estimates  for  all  essential  .activities,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  reduction  contemplated  can  be  accomplished  without  harm 
to  effective  administration. 

Revision  of  -  ctivity  Schedule 

A  separate  account  is  maintained  for  the  saL  aries  and  expenses  of  each 
major  organizational  unit  of  RmA*  The  new  organizational ,  structure  permits 
the  recording  of  approximately  82  percent  of  the  total  administrative  expenses 
in  allotment  accounts  chargeable  directly  to  either  the  electrification  Pro¬ 
ject  or  the  Telephone  Project.  The  remaining  18  percent  of  the  total  obliga¬ 
tions  are  charged  to  allotment  accounts  which  must  be  distributed  between 
the  two  projects. 

The  following  schedule  reflects  the  proposed  activity  structure  based  on 

funds  .appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1 95U,  -  .  .  .  ■  J 


REVISION  OF  ACTIVITY  SCHEDULE 


Salaries  and  Expenses,  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
Fiscal  Year  1954 

Present  Structure  :  ~  Proposed  Struct^T 


Financial 

Subcategories 

Financial 

Proiect 

Subcategories 

Financial 

Projects 

Total 

Amount 

a /  1954 

1.  Administra¬ 
tion  of 

Rural  Elec¬ 
trification 
Program 

a)  Lending 

&  construc¬ 
tion  activi- 
ties-new 
loans 

(b)  Loan 

security 
activities^ 
outstand¬ 
ing  loans 

2.  Administra¬ 

tion  of 

Rural  Tele¬ 
phone 

Program 

(a)  Lending 

activities- 

new 

loans 

(b)  Con¬ 

struction 
activities- 
new  loans 

c;  Loan 

security 
activities 
outstand¬ 
ing  loans 

1.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  RURAL 
KI.KP.TRT  FT  CATION  PROGRAM. 

«  4.597.845 

$  4,597,845 

$  501,352 
863,823 
390,339 

a.  Loan  activities . 

b.  Engineering  activities 

c.  Operations  activities. 

d.  Auditing  activities... 

(  501.352} 

(  1,610,704) 

(  2,285,922) 

(  199,867) 

$  746,881 
1,895,583 
199,867 

2.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  RURAL 
TEIEPHONE  PROGRAM . 

2.956.405 

$  2,956,405 

3  957,321 
163,631 
100,693 

(  957^321) 

(  1,280,140) 

(  620,174) 

(  98,770) 

$  80,425 

450,728 

90,567 

b.  Engineering  activities 

c.  Operations  activities. 

d.  Auditing  activities... 

68,753 

8,203 

TOTALS  UNDER  PROPOSED 

REVISION . 

S  7.554.250 

*  4.597.845 

SI. 75 5.514 

32.842,331 

i  2.956.405 

11.221.645 

31.113.040 

3  621.720 

a /  Adjusted  for  comparability  vdth  the  appropriation  structure 
proposed  in  the  1955  Budget  Estimates. 


REVISED  ORGANIZE  IQNAL  STRUCTURE 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
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( b )  S-'l  -ries  and  Expenses 


Appropriat  ion  Act ,  19514  .  $7*  775  »000 

Transfers  pursuant  to  Public  Law  286  for  penalty  mail  to: 

"S-laries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics"  ,  . . . . , ...  $100,500 

"Operating  and  administrative  expenses, 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation"  . .  100,000 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  ' 

Information"  . , . .  9>50Q  -210,000 

Transfer  in  1955  estimates  to  "Federal 
Extension  Service"  for  extension  Subject 

matter  specialists  . . .  -10 , 750 


Base  for  1955  . . . . . .  7,55U,250 

Budget  Sst  imat  e ,  1955  a . . .  J  >085 , 000 


Decrease  . . . . . . . . . . .a/-L69, 250 


SUMMARY  OP  BTCBIASES  AND  DECREASES,  1955 
Rural  Electrification  Program 


Decrease  for  lending  a/nd  construction  activities 

incidental  to  new  loans.. . . . . . 

Decrease  for  loan  security  activities  applicable 
.  to  outstanding  loans  . . . . 

Rural  Telephone  Program. 


Increase  for  lending  activities  incidental  to-. 

new  loans  . . . 

Increase  for  construction  activities  applicable  to 

new  loans  . . . . . . . . ,.... 

Increase  for  loan  security  activities  with  respect 
t  o  out  st  anding  loans  . „ . . 

a J  The  decrease,  compared  with  the.  195^  appropriation  before,  making  trans¬ 
fers  totaling  $210,000  to  other  agencies  for  penalty  mail  costs  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  286,  is  $679,250.  The  $210,000  was .made  available  through 
reorganization  contemplated  for  1955*  "but  partially  accomplished  in  fiscal 
year  195^*  .  ,  - 


+1,572 

+U5,086 

+10,656 


-180,721 

-3^-5 » 251 
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PROJECT  STATMifT 


Project 


1953 


■  ’ 1954 . 

(estimated) 


increase 

or 

decrease 


1955 

(estimated) 


1 .  Administration  of 

Rural  ile.-trif ioa.- 
tion  Program  .  » . 

(a)  -tending  and  con¬ 
struction  activi- 
ties-new  loans  . . . 

(b)  Loan  security 
activities -cut- *  ' 
standing  loans 

2 .  Administration  of 

Rural  Telephone 
Program ....... . 

(a)  Lending  activi- 
ties-new  loans 

(b)  Construction 

activi ties-new 
loans . . . 

(c)  Loan  security 
ac  tivities-out- 
standing  loans  ... 

Unobligated  balance,,, 

Costs  under  Penalty 
Wai  1  Ac  t  ,(P .  L .  286 ) . 
Total  available  or 
estimate  » . 


85,722; 151" : $4, 597 ; 845 
(2,355  ? 788) : (1,755 ;514) 


-$526,572(1)64,071,273 


(-180^-721) 


•  •  c  ♦ 


(3 ;  3 66  j 3  63 )  ;>  ( 2 , 842 , 331 ) 

•2,283,233  '2,956,405 

(I  /043V982 )'  l('l’,  221,645)' 


(-345,851). 


Transfers  to' 

"Salaries  and  ,  ,  .  . 
expenses.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  .  . . 


Jiiconomics1 


"Operating  and  ... 
administrative 
expenses ,  •  Federal 
Crop  Insurance 

Corporation" . : . 

"Salaries  and  expen¬ 
ses,  Office  of 

Inf  ormation" . 

Transfer  in  1955 

estimates  to  "Federal 
Extension  Service".... 
Reduction  pursuant  to 

Section  411. . . . 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . 


(1,574,793) 


< 2,496,480) 


7.57,322(2)  3,013,727 
(7'l,578)  (1,223,223) 


(912.-045)  :(1, 113,040) 


(327,205)';  (621,720) 

.  .271,846-  ; . .  • 

__  • 

i- ../45,090/ 


(/45.086) 


(/10.658) 


/r8. TOO/ 


8,277.230  ;  7.554-,  250 


-469,250 


(1,158,126) 


(632,378) 


Z53  ^700/ 


7.086,000 


/10,750 

62.020 


8,290  000 


5100,500 


^100,000 


/9,500 


/10.750  : 


7,  775,000 
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INCREASES  AHD  DEC 'CASES 


( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $526,572  under  the  pro.iec-t  11  Administration  of  the 

Dural  -Electrification  Program"  composed  of: 

(a)  A  decrease  of  5180,^21  for  lending  and  construction 
activities-new  loans .  '  3 y  reason  of  the  reorganization  and 
consolidation  of  functions  to  "be  accomplished  during  the 
fiscal  year  1954,  together  with  the  reduction  of  overhead 
and  the  streamling  of  procedures,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  reduction  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1955  will  permit  a 
decrease  of  $180,721, 


Data  pertaining  to  workloads 


1958  Actual 

1954  Estimate 

1955  Estimati 

Dumber  of  loans  approved. . 

345 

300 

250 

Amount  of  loans  approved. . 
Unadvanced  funds,  start 

5164,972,662 

$135,00  0,00  0 

$100,000,0  00 

of  year  . . 

538,038,060 

467,783,285 

393,000,000 

Funds  advanced  .  .  . . , . 

207,633,936 

200,000,000 

150,000,000 

Construction  work  in 

progress,  end  of  year  , . 

424,151,576 

400,000,000 

380,000,000 

Miles  loaned,  not  con- 

structed,  start  of  year. 

106, 806 

79 a 854 

58,854 

Miles  constructed,  annual. 

60,970 

55 , 000 

40 , 000 

KW  generating  capacity 

installed,  annual  ...... 

Consumers  connected, 

51,000 

208,000 

60,000 

annual .  .  ,  * . . 

182,514 

150,000 

100,000 

(b)  A  decrease  of' $345.851  for  loan  security  activitie.s-aut standing 

loans .  Through  the  reorganization  and  consolidation  of  functions 
with  the  necessary  reduction  in  force-  and  lump  sum  payments,  to  be 
completed  during  the  fiscal  year  1954,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
reduction  in  costs  on  a  f  ull-year  basis  in  the  f  iscal  year  1955  will 
permit  a  decrease  of  $345,851. 


Data  pertaining  to  workload: 


1959  Actual  1954  Estimate  .1955  Esti  mate 


Cumulative  advances,  end 

of  year . ;,....  .$2, 26 2, 2-25, 801 

Loans  outstanding,  end 

of  year. .  1,982,336,703 

Interest  payments  due, 

*  annual 20 , 100,127 
Principal  payments  due, 


'  annual * .  39,313,283 

Miles  of  line  over  5  years 

old,  end  ©f  year...,;..  666,156 

Miles  of  line  energized, 
end  of  year...........  1,271,443 


$2 ,462  ,.225,  801 
2,126,336,703 
24,500,000 
■ ■  .47,000,000 

839,685 

1,326,443 


$2, .612 ,225,801 
2,212,836,703 
27,500,000 
.  . .58,500,000 
- . . .  1,018,336 

*  :  r  • . 

1,366,443 
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(2)  An  increase  of  $57.322  under  the  project  "Administration  of  the 

Hural  Telephone  brogram1*  composed  of: 


(a)  An  increase  of  61. 578' for  lending,  act ivities-new  loans.  She  in¬ 


crease  in  cost  of  telephone  lending  activitie's  results  primarily 
from  xolacing  penalty  mail  costs  on  a  full-year  basis  in  fiscal  year 

1955. 


Data  pertaining  to  workload: 

1953  Ac frua.l 


1954  Estimate  1955  -Estimate 


Applications  on  hand, 

start  of  year  . . . 

Applications  received, 
annual-. » ........... . , 

Total  applications  for 

consideration . .  155; 962 ,048 

Loans ,  annual  . . , » ......  .  35/883 >509 

Loans,  annual,  number  ...  128 


$89: 101,811 
66,880,237 


$112,  740,  992 

65,cco,ooo 


$110,000.  coo 

■6;  ,000,000 


177,740,992 

74,000,000 

160 


175,000,000 

75,000,000 

200 


( b )  An  increase  of  $45  086  for  construction  activities -new  loans . 

Many  of  the  loans' made  in' the  past  two  years  are- reaching  the  con¬ 
struction  stage  in  the  fiscal  year  1954.'  Also  a  considerable  backlog 
in  construction  has  developed  and  with  the  increased  ]'oan  program  for 
this  fiscal  year,  the  situation  will  become  still  more  critical®  The 
staff  adjustments  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1954  vi  11  alleviate  some 
of  the  more  critical  situations  in  telephone  construction  activities 
during  the  year  and  will  enable  a  reasonable  rate  of  construction  during 
1955  without'  allowing  the  backlog  to  increase  too  rapidly*  All  possible 
steps  are  being  taken  to  keep  the  funds'  required  for  this  activity  to 
a  minimum.  However,  to  provide  sufficient  funds  during  the  fiscal  year 


1955’ to  carry  the  adjusted  staff  on  a 

full-year  basis 

,  an  increase  - 

$45,086  will  be  necessary 

Data  pertaining  to  workload 

1953  Actual 

1954  Estimate 

1955  Estimate 

Miles  loaned,  not  com- 

pleted,  start  of  year.. 

72,347. 

•  80,094 

87,400 

Miles  constructed,  annual 

8,027 

29,757 

40, 000 

Miles  constructed,  cumula- 

tive . . 

8,243 

38,000 

78,000 

Subscribers  loaned,  not 

yet  served,  start ‘of 
year . . . 

249,364 ' 

'  '  '  '  '277,  868 

261,900 

Subscribers  served, '  annual 

23,043 

1 127,271 

98,000 

Subscribers  served,  cumula- 
tive . . .  „ .' . 

.  24,729 

152,000 

250,000 

Unadvanced  funds,  start  of 
year. . . . . 

$74 ,463; 501 

$86,482,197 

$105,482,197 

Advance s ,  a  nnual . . 

23,864,804 

42,000^000- 

75,000,000 

( c )  An  increase  of  $10,658  in  loan  security  act ivities—out standing 

loans .  There  will  be  a  net  increase  of  $10, -058  during  the  fiscal 
year  1955  resulting  from  savings  of  $98,145  through  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of -audits  of . borrowers '  records  by  SEA.,  and  an  increase  of 
$108,803  required  for  management • consultation  and  technical  engin¬ 
eering  operations  and  maintenance  activities,. 

Responsibility  is  being  placed  with  all  borrowers,  for  having  their 
records  audited  annually  by  public  accounting  firms.  Employees  thus 
relieved  who  could  not  be  placed  in  vacancies  occurring  in  other 
essential  activities  received  reduction-in-force  , not  ices.  According¬ 
ly,  it  is  expected  that  a  savings  of  $98,145  will  result. 

A  large  number  of  new  borrowers  will,  be  starting  operations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1954*  The  inability  of  REA  to  give  adequat  e" attention 
to  these  borrowers  in  management  consultation  and  engineering  tech¬ 
nical  operations  and  maintenance  activities  during  early  stages  of 
operations  may  have  considerable  adverse  effects  on  future  loan 
security..  Until  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1954,  only  a  small 
number  cf  personnel  were  required  for  this  work  since  construction 
has  only  gotten  under  way  to  any  extent  during  the  past  year  in  this 
relatively  new  program,,  Luring  the  fiscal  year  the  staff  assigned  to 
this  work  will  be  increased  by  approximately  employees.  To  place 
these  employees  on  a  full-year  basis  during  the  fiscal  year  1955  will 
require  a  net  increase  of  $10,658  in  this  activity.  This  will  provide 
the  staff  considered  necessary  in  1955  if  adequate  attention  is  to  be 
given  to  the  security  of  the  Government's  loans. 

Data  pertaining  to  workload: 


1933  Actual  1Q54  Estimate  1955  Estimate 


Cumulative  loans,  end  of 


year  . . . . 

$118,144,218 

$192,144,218 

$267,144,218 

Cumulative  advances,  end 
of  year  . . 

31,662,021 

86,662,021 

161,662,021 

Total  payments  due, 

annual  . . 

157.445 

400,000 

500,000 

Number  of  borrowers,  start 
of  yea, r . . . 

190 

219 

339 

Sorrowers  in  operation, 
start  of  year  .......... 

132 

168 

220 

Cumulative  miles  con¬ 
structed  or  improved, 
start  of  year  . . 

216 

8,243 

38,000 
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.■■■'  -  ■: ;  •  ■  .  _  '  '  CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  language  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  "brackets): 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  administrative  expenses,  including  not  to  exceed  $500 
.  for  financial  and  credit  reports,  and  not  to  exceed  [$150, 000 ] 

$75 1 000  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (5  U.  S.  C,  574),  as 
amended  "by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S,  C. 
55a),  L $7, 775, 000]  $7,085,000. 

The  proposed  change  in  language  is  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the 
amount,  consistent  with  provision  made  in  the  estimates,  for  carrying 
out  research  work  on  telephone  equipment  and  systems  through  contracts 
with  private  companies  and  individuals  since  experience  has  shown  that 
resear'ch  contract .  work  can  "be  done  at  lesser  cost  than  was  anticipated 
or  even  without  cost  to  the  Government,  in  some  instances* 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

,  ,,  ...  ■  .  ■*  '■  ^  • 

1953; Electrification  Program:  a  -  ;  ;  ; 

Through  economies  effected  during  the  year  resulting  primarily  from 
changes  in  program  operation  and  the  transfer  of  additional  responsibility 
to  borrowers,  the,  cost  of  administering:  the  electric -program  was  reduced 
from  approximately  $6,600j000  to  $5,700,000.  During  the  year  progress 
continued  to.  be  made  in  the  extension  and  improvement  of  rural  electric 
service,  and  increasing  attention  waS  directed  to  the  expanding  problems 
of  loan  security.  Program  developments  during'  1953,  and  the  status  of 
the  program  on  June  30,  1953-,  are  highlighted  below. 

Lending  and  Construction,. 

Consumers  connected.  In  the  12  months  end'ihg  June  30,  1953, 
electricity  was  extended  to  182,514  additional  rural 'consumers, 
these  connections  being  accomplished  through  ‘the  construction 
of  66, 970  miles  of  electric  lines*  Diiring  the  previous  year, 

222,103  consumers  were  connected  through  the  Construction  of 
75,975  miles  of  line.  At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1953, 
existing  facilities  were  providing  electric  service  to  3,951,940 
rural  consumers.-  *  ■  •  •  • 

Loans  and  advances  of  loan  funds,  in  the  12  months  ending 
June  30,  1953,  loans  amounted  to  $164,972,662  and  advances  of 
loan  funds, •  mainly  from  loans-  of  prior  years,  were  $207,633,936. 
Tables  No.  I  and  II . present" comparable  figures,  for  prior 
years  and -for  the  fiscal  year- 1953*  Loans  in  1953  were  made 
for  the.  following  purposes: 


1953  Loan 


Percentage  of  'Total 

Amount 

'■  ‘70.9' 

l 

• 

• 

$116,967,372 

'  (44.9) 

• 

(74,177,842) 

-  (  2.» 

• 

m 

(.4,762,945) 

(23.1) 

•. 

4 

(38,026,585) 

4.5 

0 

'•  7,484,800 

•17.6 

# 

29,055,988 

: 

3*^6  -  -- 

• 

;  5,922,747 

:  •  •  '  1*3  ■' 

• 

’  r  • 

• 

'  2,074,367 

:  '  ••  0.1 

• 

. 

299,226 

V 

:  -  .  2.0 

5 

u 

'  3.168,162 . 

:  -  .  .  100  .:0 

•> 

•  . 

164,972,662 

9 .  ■  .  i  • 

0 

•• 

* 

-27.593,501 

Distribution,  lines..  ..«••**•: 
New  line  construction. ; 
Deficiencies. .  *.....  *,*■*. 

System  improvement... . . 

Generation. 

Transmission. . . . . 


etc. 


rehabilitation ,  etc .). .:.... 
Communication  facilities. 
Section.  5  loans  {consumer 
facilities)..*-.  «■.. . 


Total . .  *  •; ..... .4  .  *. .: . 

■Less  cancellations  of 
‘  prior  loans.*..*..... 

Net  loans.-. . . . . 


$137,379,161 
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The  number  of  loans  for  fiscal  year.,  1953  totaled  345  as 
compared  to  295  in  the  prior  fiscal  year.  The  345  loans 
will  provide  for  connection  of  l6l,'398  consumers  and  con¬ 
struction  of  34,018  miles  of  line. 

;Loan  funds  unadvanced.;  Since  -the  establishment1  of  the  rural 
electrification  loan  program,  over  2.7  billion  dollars  have 
been  loaned  to  1,081. borrowers  located; in  45  States,  Alaska, 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin. Islands. ‘  As  the  program  has' 
progressed,  loans  have  been  made  for  various  purposes  to  be 
advanced  to  borrowers,  as  needed.  Following •  World  War  II,  the 
loan  program  expanded  rapidly  and  in  1949  the  REA  loan  volume 
pyramided  to  a  peak  of  $448,859,597.  Inasmuch  as  the  con¬ 
struction  program  did  not  progress  as  rapidly  as  the  loan  program, 
unadvanced  loan  funds  increased  sharply.  A  total  of  $646,583,136 
was  loaned  but  unadvanced  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1950.  with 
the  decline  of  the  loan  program  since  1949  and  continued  progress 
in  construction,  the  amount  of. funds  unadvanced  to  borrowers 
declined  steadily.  '  By  June  301,  1953,  unadvanced  loan  funds 
totaled  $467,783,284. 

>  Loan  rescissions.  Periodically,  REA- has  reviewed  the  status 
of  unadvanced  loan  funds  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  loaned.  Loan  rescissions  have  been  made  from  time 

.  to  time  where  it  was  obvious  that  borrowers  no  longer  had 
need  for.  the  funds  which  were  originally  made  available. 

.During  December  1951 i  committees  were  established  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  comprehensive  review  of  "unadvanced  loans, 
with  a  view  of  rescinding  all  obligations  that  were  no  longer 
needed  by  borrowers.  Concurrently '.all  borrowers  were  asked 
to  review  their  loan  budgets  and  to  determine  the  unadvanced 
amounts  that  were  no  longer  needed.  As  conclusions  were 
reached  by  the  committees  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the,, 
borrowers,  loans  that  were  not  needed  have  been  scheduled  for 
rescission.  As  a  result  of  the  -committees*  work,  27 • 5  million 
dollars  in  loans  were  rescinded  during  fiscal  year  1953*  Some 
rescissions  are  still  in  process.  •  It  is  .estimated  that  there 
will  be  approximately  15  million  dollars  in ' rescissions  during 
the  fiscal  year  .1954* 

Loan  Security  Activities  -w  .  • 


Loan  repayments.  Cumulative  principal  and  interest  payments  to 
June  30,  1953  amounted  to  $279,889,098  and  $151,123,323 
respectively.  As  of  that  date,,  .repayments  made  ahead  of  schedule 
amount;  to  $56,767,853,  while  payments  of  principal  and  ; 
interest  overdue  more  than  30  .days -amounted  to-  $733,450 
less  than  0.2  of  one  percent  of  the  .amount  due,  .(Overdue 
amount  does  not  include  interest' 'and  principal  in  the  amount 
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-  bf  -$44-, 478'  dud  -on- -tWo  loaris.': which ’itdre  foreclosed.)-  The 
'corresponding  figufes  as  of  June  30,  1952  were: 

Payments:  •  T  ■  '■  •  •' 

Principal. ^  ^ • . . $231, 092,188 
Interest.. ...........  130,806,517 

Repayments  ahead  of  'schedule........ ....iv..- 47,912,558 

Payments  overdue  more  than  30  days. 699,140 
Interest  and  principal  due  on  two 
■  f  oreclosures.  ...'.-•  . . « . .  ............  a  . ......  »  .  44 , 478 

Increased  debt  service.  Electrification  borrowers  generally  need 
a  5-year  period  Tor  constructing 'their' -‘facilities ‘-and  placing 
them  on  a  revenue^producing  status.  'For-  that  reason,  most 

-  borrowers' are  granted"  a  5-year  deferment  of  interest  and 
principal  payments  on  each  loan  with  interest  ‘and. -principal 
payments  normally  scheduled  in  equal  annual  installments  over 

;  the  remainder-  of  -the-  loan  period.  .  -.Since  ! most  ..b.orrovjers  have 
.  received  several ■  loans  over' a  period  Of  time, 'this ‘-means  that 
.their  total "period  of  debt  -repayments '  to  REA  is  substantially 
greater  than  35  years.  -  This  also  means  that  their  debt 
service  obligations  will  peak  sometime  during  the  mid  part  of 
their  loan  period. 

This  fact,  combined  with  a  peak  loan  program  of  $448,859,597 
..•in  fiscal- year  1949,  has  resulted  in  a ‘substantial  increase 
in  payments  due  from  borrowers  during  fiscal  year  1953*  During 
the:  next  few  years,  the  amounts’  due  will  mount  even  more 
':  rapidly.  •  From  1948  to  1951,  annual  principal  and  interest  due 
.  from  borrowers  increased  from  approximately  30  million  dollars 
to  approximately  40-million  dollars.  From  1951  to  1953, 
annual  principal  and  interest  due  increased  to  almost  60  million 
dollars.  Within  the  next  five  years,  it  is  estimated  that  it 
will  reach  120  million  dollars.  ...  .  .  \.  •„  ' 

Program  Economies  •  ■■'■•-  «  . 

■  Administration  of  program.  At  the'  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
■  1953,- a. more  unified  approach  was  developed  in  working  with 

.borrowers  in  all  phases  of  the  electric  distribution  program. 

,The  organization  of  the  loanp  engineering  and  operations 
; /activities  with in. an  area  office .provided  a  single  point  of 
■contact  between’ REA  and  the  electric  distribution  borrowers. 

On  the  basis  of  overall  planning -with  borrowers  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  needs  where  the  security  of -the  Government’s 
•  loan  was . endangered ,  the  extent,  to- -which  the  borrower  needed 

additional  REA-,  help  was.  determined;.  •  During  the '‘year,  progress  had 
been  made  in  placing  field  activities  on  a  more  integrated  and 
selective  basis.  REA  contacts  with  borrowers  have  been 
simplified, • thereby  providing .for  more  effective  and  economical 
administration  of  the  electrification  program. 
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Audit  of  borrowers*  records.  .During  the  -fiscal  year  1953, 
economies  Were  effected  in  the  electrification  program 
through  the  transfer  of  additional  responsibility  to 
borrowers  for  having  their  operating  records  audited  by 
certified  public  accountants  instead  of  by  REA  auditors. 

, During <•  fiscal  year  '1953,  a  totql.Qf  631  'borrowers  were 
required  >to  -secure  'audits  by  certified  public  accountants 
as  compared -to  -26I  borrowers  during  fiscal  year  1952. 

Engineering  activities.  A  reduction  during  the  fiscal  year 
of  nearly-  -one-fourth  of  the  electrical  engineering  staff  was 
possible  by  placing  increased  responsibility  with  borrowers 
for  planning  their  systems,  making  studies  of  technical 
engineering  problems,  as .well  as  requiring  those  borrowers 
under  the  CPA  program  also,  to  engage  consulting  engineers  to 
inspect  work  order  construction. 

Power  use  and  management  assistance.  ••  By  placing  greater 
reliance  on  borrowers  for  the. conduct  of  their  operations, 
it  was  possible  to  curtail  about  oner-fifth  of  the  REA  field 
staff  engaged  in  power  use  programs. and  specialized  manage¬ 
ment  activities. 

Current  Electrification  Program 

A  primary  responsibility  of  REA  is  to  safeguard  the  Government’s 
security  for  over  2.7  billion  dollars  in  loans ■ already  made.  REA 
must  also  further  the  extension  of  electric  service  to  the  remaining 
unserved  areas,  as  well  as  take  steps  to  meet  the  needs  for  the 
ever  increasing  use  of  power  on  existing  systems;  REA  plans. to 
meet  these  responsibilities  while  achieving  further  economies  in 
administration  of  the  electrification  program. 

.  Lending  and  Construction. 

Loans.  An  estimated  9.2  percent  of  American  farms' were 
unelectrified  as  of  June  30,  1953-  Applications  for  loans 
to  provide  service  to  these  establishments  involve  increasing 
difficulties  as  the  more  sparsely  settled  sections  are 
reached.  Applications  from. .the  ’•thinner”  areas  require  more 
detailed' study  of  construction  costs,  probable  revenues  and 
operating  costs.  Complex  problems  are  often  encountered  in 
bringing  service  to  the  sparsely,  settled  area's,"  such  as  the 
need  for  acquisitions  of  existing  properties  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  special  engineering. designs.  The  problem  of  an 
adequate  and  dependable  power,  supply,  is  great  in  sparsely, 
settled  areas  where  power  sources  are  scarce  and  transmission 
distances  are  long. 

In  addition  to  the  extension  of  electric  service  to  previously 
unserved  riiral  people,  increasing  attention  must  be  given  to 
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'  the’ adequacy  of  .service  received  by  .approximately  4  million 
rural  consumers  already  connected.  Complex  lending  and 
construction  plans  must  be  worked  out  with  borrowers  for 
system  improvements,  such  as  rephasing,  the  provision  of 
additional  capacity  on  existing  systems;  and  the  assurance 
of  adequate,  dependable,  and  economical  wholesale  power 
supply. 

Construction.  During  1954  it  is  estimated ; that  there  will 
be  approximately  55,000  miles  of  distribution  line  energized, 
bringing  service  to  150,000  new  consumers,  4,800  miles  of 
transmission  line  built,  and  208,000  kwv of  generating 
capacity  installed.  Construction  work  in  process  totaled 
approximately  $424',  000, 000  at  the  beginning'  of  fiscal  1954* 

Advances. '  Advances  of  loan  funds- are  estimated  at  $200,000,000 
for  the  year.  With  an  estimated  loan  prograin  of  $135,000,000 
for  1954  and  approximately  $15,000,000  in  rescissions  of 
prior  loans,  these  advances  are  expected  to  reduce  the 
balance  of  unadvanced  loans  from  $467,783,284  at  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  1954  to  approximately  $388,000,000  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  ' The'  amount  of  unadvanced  loans  is  sub¬ 
stantial  because’ of  the  considerable  time  which  elapses 
between  the  making  of  a  loan  and  the  final  advance  of  funds 
whki  construction  is  completed,  particularly  for  generation 
and  transmission  facilities'  and  system  improvements. 

Lban  Security  Activities. 

The  borrowers  must  of  course  be  in  sound  financial  and  operating 
condition  if  the  scheduled  payments  are  to  be  met.  The  aging 
of  borrowers’  systems  is  also  of  considerable  concern,  insofar 
'as  adequate  maintenance,  functioning  and' preservation  of  existing 
plant  and  facilities  are  involved  since  they  are  the  sole 
security  for  about  $1,982,000,000  in  outstanding  government 
loans. 

During  the  calendar  year  1952,  192  borrowers  had  net  earnings 
of  less  than  the  minimum  required  for  debt  amortization  and 
depreciation' and  for  their  weighted  age,  and  therefore  are 
considered 'to  have .unsatisfactory  financial  status. 

Many  of  the  192  borrowers  are  serving  the  more  sparsely 
populated  areas  of  the  country,  or- have  been -retarded  in  their 
ability  to  expand  as  initially  expected.  Other  borrowers  are 
below  the  minimum  required  because  of  management  difficulties, 
for  because  of  circumstances'  beyond  their  control* 

In  many'  cases,  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  both  REA  and  the 
borrowers’  management  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  insure 
borrowers’  ability  to  meet  their  obligationa. 
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Condition  of  physical  facilities . .  With  1,2 71.* 443  miles 
of  lines  in  operation  and  over  one-half  of  those  lines 
being  more  than  five  years  old,  there  is  continuing  need 
for.  a  program  of  preventive'  maintenance.  Since,  the 
physical  facilities  represent  the  Government *s  security 
for  its  loans,  it  is  important  that  borrowers  have  a 
systematic  program  of  preventive  maintenance  in  operation. 
Borrowers  are  being  encouraged  to  move  forward  rapidly  with 
systematic  maintenance  programs.  The  information  sent  to 
borrowers  concerning  the  best  methods  arid  procedures  in 
carrying  out  this  program  will  continue  .to  be  expanded  and 
improved. 

The  need  for  this  work  is  heightened  by  the  farmers*  reliance 
on,  and  the  need  for,  adequate  and  dependable  service  which 
can  be  supplied  only  by  lines  that,  are  properly  operated  and 
maintained.  .. 

Organizational  and  operational  soundness  of  borrowers.  As  a 
matter  of  loan  security,  REA  works  with  borrowers  having 
financial  and  other  problems  in  order  to.  prevent  substantial 
delinquencies  in  later  years,  when  the  impact  of  full  debt 
service  payments  will  be  felt*  Borrowers,  are  encouraged  to 
develop  comprehensive  borrower  management,  programs  and  sound 
operating  policies  and  practices  to  enable  them  to  meet  their 
increasing  responsibilities  with  minimum  need  for  intensive 
assistance.  Although  loan  payments  overdue  are  less  than 
two-tenths  of  one  percent,  it  is  important  that  the  operating 
margins  of  all  borrowers  be  maintained  sufficiently  high  to 
meet  increasing  loan  payment  requirements  if  a  heavy  rise  in 
delinquent  payments  is  to  be  avoided,' 

Borrowers*  programs  to  produce  increased  revenue •  The 
possibility  of  the  average  borrower  improving  his  financial 
position  is  far  greater  through  increased  revenue. than 
through  decreasing  operating  costs.  Through  the  use  of  the 
power  use  staff  and  concentrated  efforts  to  stimulate  state¬ 
wide  associations,  extension  services,  and  .others,  borrowers 
are  being  encouraged  to  develop  and  actively  pursue  programs 
of  increasing  power  consumption  on  their  systems  and  thereby 
advance'  their  financial  position  and  operating  .stability. 

Additional  Program  Economies.' 

REA  is  forecasting  a'  further  substantial  reduction  in.  the  cost  of 
•  administering  the  electrification  program . which ,  it  is.  believed, 
will  not  impair  the  ability  of  the’ agency  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936* 

1953  Telephone'  Program 

REA  has  to  the  fullest  extent  encouraged  the  telephone  industry  to 
expand  present  facilities  to  take  care  of  rural  needs.  During  the 
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year,  REA  personnel  met  with  regional  small  company  committees  to 
consider  problems  of  mutual  interest  in  the  expansion  df  rural  telephone 
service.  ; 

In  the  engineering  and  construction  phases  of  the  program,,  engineering 
contracts  were  executed  by  81  borrowers,  and  area  coverage  designs 
were  completed  oh  72  projects.  At  the  year's  end  91  borrowers  had 
almost  28,000  miles  Of  line,  providing  service  to  88,000  subscribers, 
under  contract  or  approved  force  account  proposals,  and  construction 
had  been  completed  bn  more  than  6,000  miles.  Program  developments 
during  1953,  and  the  status  of  the 'program  on  June  30,' 1953,  are  high¬ 
lighted.  below. 

loans.-  During  fiscal  year  1953,  104  telephone  .loans  were  made 
'totaling '$35, 883 >500.  Cumulative  loans  totaled'  $118,144,218 
through' June  30,  1953  ••  The-  loans  provide  for  the  construction  and 
-  improvement  of  88,000  miles  of -pole  lines  to  serve  302,'600  rural 
subscribers.  .  .. 

Applications.  During  fiscal  year  1953,  184  telephone  .loans 
applications  totaling  $66,936,911  were  received.  At  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  there  were- ,  on  hand.  505  applications,  totaling 
$112,740,992,  received  from  40  different  states  and  Alaska. 

Construction,  New  telephone  service-  was  extended  to  12,233  rural 
subscribers  diirihg  the  fiscal  year,  -and  10,810  existing  subscribers 
received  improved- telephone  service.  New  service  was  extended 
through  construction  of  7,650  miles  Of  new  pole  line.-'  During  the 
fiscal  year  377  miles  of  pole  line  were  improved-.  Cumulative  new 
rural  subscribers  served  through  June  30, ”1953 7  totaled  12,507,  while 
improved  service  was  extended  to  12,222  rural  subscribers.  Thirty- 
seven  borrowers  placed  systems  in  operation  during,  the .year. 

Contractual  research.  The  telephone  contractual  research  program 
has  provided  an  effective  and  economical  means  of  bringing  the 
:  resources  of  private  industry  to  bear  on  the  many  complex  technical 
■problems  which  hinder  progress  of  rural  telephony  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  During  the  last  two  years,  REA  has  been  able  to  develop 
research  projects  and  has  interested  well -equipped  firms,  with  many 
years  of  know-how,  in  entering  into  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  Government  paying  as  little  as  20  percent  of 
estimated  total  cost.  One  planned  research  project  in  rural 
telephony,  on  which  early  bids  indicated  a  probable  cost  to  the 
Government  of  approximately  $50,000  was  eventually  undertaken  by  a 
private  firm  at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 

Current  Telephone  Program. 

Lending  and  Construction. 


Loans.  During  the  1954  fiscal  year,  it  is  hoped  to  bring  the 
loan  program  more  closely  in  line  with  the  rate  at  which 
applications  were  received  during  1953,  and  possibly  cut  slightly 
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into  the  backlog  of  applications.  A  loan  program  of  $74,000,000 
is  contemplated  for  fiscal  year  1954.  Program  plans  are  to 
continue  at  about  the  same  level  in  fiscal  year  1955* 

Construction.  It  is  estimated  that  during  fiscal  year  1954 
approximately  28,000  miles  of  new  pole  line  will  be  cohstructed 
and  that  approximately  65,000  new  rural  subscribers  will  be 
connected,  almost  a  threefold  increase  in  activity  over  1953* 
Approximately  2,100  miles  of  pole  line  will  be  improved'  providing 
better  service  to  an  estimated  63,000  rural  subscribers.  It 
.is  estimated  that  progress  will  proceed  at  about  the  same  rate 
in  fiscal  year  1955* 

Advance  of  funds.  The  heavy  increase  in  construction  activities 
during  fiscal  year  1953  will  result  in  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  advance  of  loan  funds  to  borrowers  as  needed.  Advances 
are  expected  to  increase  from  $23,864,804  in  1953  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $42,000,000  in  1954. 

Loan  Security. 

New  borrowers  in  operation.  Approximately  50  additional 
borrowers  are  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1954,  making  a  total  of  about  220  telephone  borrowers  in 
operation.  Most  of  these  new  borrowers  will . have  "had  no 
previous  experience  in  operating  a  modern  telephone  system 
and  will  need  help  in  establishing  dependable  accounting 
systems  and  sound  operating  programs.  Getting  a  borrower 
started  on  a  sound  footing  contributes  immeasurably  toward 
the  future  security  of  the  Government’s  loan. 

Program  Economies. 


labile  additional  funds  will  be  required  for  the  expanding  telephone 
construction  and  operations  activities,  which  will  be  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  decreases  in  the  electrification  program,  economies  are  planned 
to  further  reduce  certain  administrative  costs  in  the  telephone 
program.  t 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1953,  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  195)|  or  1955*  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is 
performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  thqgg  agencies  and  for  their 
benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be 
received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations , 

1953 

'  Estimated 
obligations, 
195U 

Estimated 

obligations 

1 955 

Allotment  from: 

Flood  Prevention,  Agriculture  - 
For  expenses  in  connection  with 
planning  the  agricultural 
phases  in  the  development  of 
the  Arkansas-White-Red  River 
and  New  England-New  York  areas.© 

3)4,000 

Allocations  and  Working  Funds 
(Advances  from  other  agencies): 
Foreign  Operations  Administration 
For  expenses  in  connection  with 

training  and  technical  assist- 

1,267 

860 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements 
From  Governmental  and  Other 

Sources : 

Salaries  and  expenses  . . .  •  •  • 

$32,000 

$2,000 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS  . 

6,127 

2,000 

2,000 
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FARMERS '  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Farmers'  Home  Administration,  established  on  November  1,  1946  pur¬ 
suant'  to  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  of  1946,  approved  August  l4, 
1946,' is  now  authorized  to 'perform  the  following  activities: 

1.  Make  direct  farm  ownership  loans  to  farm  tenants,  farm  laborers, 
sharecroppers  and  other  individuals  for  the  pur chase,  enlarge¬ 
ment  or  development  of  family  size  farms.  Loans,  at  4 %  interest 
amortized  over  40  years ,  are  made  in  amounts  up  to  the  normal 
value  of  a  farm  as  improved  based  on  long-term  earning  capacity 
values. 

2.  Insure  40  year  farm  ownership loans  made  by  private  lenders  up 
To  90  percent"  of"  tlie  normally  a  lue"  of"  the""  5?arm '  ancT  necessary 
improvements  at  3  percent  interest  plus. a  1  percent  insurance 
charge  (l/2  of  one  percent  available  to  the  insurance  fund  and 
l/2  of  one  per  cent  available  for  administrative  expenses). 
Insured  loans  are  for  the  same  purposes  and  to  the  same  classes 
of  individuals  eligible  for  direct  farm  ownership  loans. 

3.  Make  production  and  subsistence  loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen 
for  farm  operating  expenses  and  for  other  farm  needs  including 
the  refinancing  of  indebtedness  and  family  subsistence.  Loans 
are  made  up  of  $7,000  for  1  to  7  years  at  5  per  cent  interest 
with  a  limit  of  $10,000  on  the  total  indebtedness  of  any  farmer. 

4.  Make  loans  for  the  construction,  repair,  or  improvement  of  water 
facilities  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  areas ”of  the  17  Western 
States »  These  loans  are  made  at  3  per  cent  interest  for  periods 
up  to  20  years  to  individuals  and  groups  to  provide  domestic 

or  irrigation  water  supply.  Engineering  assistance  is  given 
.in  planning  and  installing  farmstead  and  irrigation  facilities. 

5.  Make  emergency  loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen  in  designated 
areas  where  a  disaster  has  caused  a  need  Tor*  agr  1  cuT£ur'a"cr ed¬ 
it  not  readily  available "fFcm "commercial  banks ,  cooperative 
lending  agencies, ”or  other  responsible  sources.  Production 
disaster  and  economic  disaster  loans  are  made  at  a  3  per  cent 
interest  rate  for  periods  consistent  with  the  ability  of  the 
borrower  to  repay,  usually  for  one  year.  Special  loans  to 
livestock  producers  are  made  at  a  5  per  cent  interest  rate 

for  periods  not  exceeding  three  years.  Loans  may  also  be  made 
at  a  5  per  cent  interest  rate  to  bona  fide  fur  farmers  but  only 
for  supplemental  credit  to  those  already  indebted  for  prior 
loans . 
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Technical  guidance  in  planning  and  carrying  out  sound  farm  operations 
is  provided  borrowers  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  problems  and  needs. 
No  loans  are  made  to  anyone  who  can  secure  adequate  credit  from  other 

e  rates  V'iccaT '  count ylommittee'  "6"f""^' "  ('2'  of""  whom 

requfred  to  approve  each  applicant  and  each  loan. 

In  the  case  of  farm  ownership  loans,  they  certify  to  the  normal  long¬ 
time  earning  capacity  value  of  the  farm  and  in  the  case  of  farm  housing 
loans,  certify  as  to  the  normal  market  value. 

On  July  1,  1953 ,  the  Administration  was  servicing  the  accounts  of  about 
337,000  individual  borrowers  with  outstanding  indebtedness  of  $748,000,000 
principal  and  interest. 


sources  at  reasonabl 

r.;j 

Is 


The  Farmers '  Home  Administration  maintains  its  central  office  in  Washington 
with  program  activities  decentralized  to  40  State  offices  (a  few  of  which 
service  two  or  more . States) ,  about  1,500  county  offices,  and  a  National 
Finance  Office  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  Farmers’  Home  Administration, 
on  November  30,  1953  had  5*823  full-time  employees,  279  of  whom  are 
in  Washington,  and  the  balance  in  the  field,  and  State  and  county 

committeemen  Who  are  part-time  employees  paid  an  average  of  8  to  10  days 
a  year. 

Estimated 
Available, 

195*+ 


Budget 
Estimates , 
1955 


Borrowing  authorizations: 
Farm  ownership 
Farm  housing  • 

Production  and  subsistence 
Water  facilities 
Appropriated  funds: 

Salaries  and  expenses 
Total 


$  19,000,000 
16,500,000 
i4o,ooo,ooo 
6,500,000 

a/  26,737,000 

tBCJ  aamaytMrmiumuamuj.'zsatirmi^m-Mnm 

2087737,000 


$  19,000,000 

120,000,000 

6,500,000 

22,250,000 

1579750,000 


a/  Excludes  $863,000  transferred  to  other  appropriations  to  cover  penalty 
mail  costs. 
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.  .  (a)  Loan  Authorizations 

(Authorization  to  borrow  from  Treasury) 


Appropriation  Act,  1954 . . . . . .  $162,000,000 

Supplemental  borrowing  authorization  for  1954  (Public 

Law  175,  approved  July  31,  1953)  . . .  20,000,000 

Base  for  1955  . . . . . '..  “182,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1955  . . . .  145,500 ,000 

Decrease  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .". ............  "36, 5'00~0^0 


SUMMARY  OF  DECREASES,  1955 


Elimination  of  farm  housing  loans  . . . . .  -16,500,000 

Elimination  of  the.  amount  contained  in  the  supplemental 
borrowing  authorization  for  1954  providing  for  assistance 
.in  emergency  situations  in  the  drought  areas  of  the 

Southwest  and  other  areas  of  the  country  . . . .  -20,000,000 


'  PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(on  the  basis  of  available  funds) 


Project 

Loan  Authorizations  . 

1.  Farm  ownership 

loans  . . 

2.  Farm  housing  loans 

3.  Production  and  sub' 
sistence  loans  .... 

4.  Water  facilities 

loans  . . 

Total  loans  . 

Unobligated  balance  , . 
Total  available  or 

estimate  . 

Prior  year  balance 

available  . . . . 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate  ........ 


:  1953 

1954 

(estimated) 

Decreases 

1955 

(estimated) 

:$l8,993,868 
:  19,294,817 

$19,000,000 

16,500,000 

416,500,000(1) 

$19,000,000 

: 119,999,931 

140,000,000 

-20,000,000(2) 

120,000,000 

:  5,999,939 

6,500,000 

•»  — 

6,500,000 

:1^288755T 

:■  1,423 

182,000,000 

-36,500,000 

1^57500,000 

: 164, 289, 978 

182,000,000 

-36,500,000. 

145,500,000 

:  -289,978 

mm  mm 

: 164,000,000 

182,000,000 

DECREASES 

(l)  Decrease  of  $16,500,000  in  borrowing  authorization  for  farm  housing 
loans  due*  to"  "the  'elimination  'of  “this  program.  The '’authorisation  for 
appropriations  or  borrowing  authority  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949*  as 
amended,  which  provided  for  these  loans  expires  on  June  30,  1954. 

Although  it  is  proposed  to  discontinue  making  farm  housing  loans,  it 
may,  nevertheless,  be  necessary  in  1955  and  subsequent  years  to  purchase 
first  mortgages  where  the  Government  security  is  a  second  mortgage  or  to 
pay  taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  in  order  to  protect  the  Government's  interest. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  funds  available  for  direct  farm 
ownership  loans. 
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(2)  Decrease  of  $20,000,000  in  borrowing  authorization  for  production  and 
subsistence  loans .  "’This  reduction"' represents  the  elimination  of  the  bor¬ 
rowing  authorization  contained  in  Public  Law  175,  approved  July  31>  1953 , 
as  a  non-recurring  item  to  provide  evergency  assistance  to  farmers  in  the 
drought  areaq  .of  the  Southwest  and  in  other  areas  of  the  Nation  where  a 
need  exists  for  additional  production  and  subsistence  loan  type  assistance. 
[To  the  extent  that  borrowers  receiving  loans  from  the  $20,000,000  supple* 
mental  authorization  in  195^  require  Some  additional  assistance  in  1955, 
their  needs  for  subsequent ’ loans ' Vi 11  be  met  from  the  authorization  of 
$120,000,000  estimated  for  that  year.] 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 


To  carry  into  effect  the  provision  of  titles  I,  II,  and  the  re¬ 
lated  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended  *  *  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937 ,  as  amended  *  *  * 
the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  Trust  Liquidation  Act, 
approved  May  3,  1950  (4o  U.S.C.  440-4^4) ;  the  items  "Loans  to 
farmers,  1948  flood  damage"  in  the  Act  of  June  25,  194H*7'S2r~Stat . 
10 3 8 ) "  a'nh'  'Coan s  to  farmers',"  property  damage1'  in'  the'  Act  of 'May  2*4, 


culture  to  convey  certain  mineral  interests,  approved  September  6, 
1950  (7  U.S.C,  1033-1039) ,  as  follows: 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 


f 


2  For  loans  *  *  *:  Title  I  and  section  43  of.  title  IV  of  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  [and  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  (except  grants  under  504 
(a)),  $35,500,000]  $19,000,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 

3  [of  the  amount  available  Tor^he  purposes  of  title  I  and  section 
43  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,]  may  be 
distributed  to  States  and  Territories  without  regard  to  farm 
population  and  prevalence  of  tenancy,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
otherwise  distributed' thereto,  for  loans  in  reclamation  projects 

4  and  to  entrymen  on  unpatented  public  land  [ (sums  available  for 
loans  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 ,  as  amended,  to 
remain  available  until  expended)];  title  II  of  the  Bankhead- 

5  Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  $120,000,000;  *  *  *  [For  an 
additional  amount  for  loans  under  title  II  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  $20,000,000,  to  be  borrowed 
in  the  same  account  as  is  authorized  under  this  head  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1954.] 
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The  first  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  specifically  authorizing  the  use 
of  current  loan  funds  to  make  advances  incident  to  the  acquisition  and 
preservation  of  security  of  obligations  in  connection  with  loans  made 
under  the  cited  authorities.  An  occasional  need  exists  to  make  recoverable 
advances  for  such  items  as  real  estate  taxes,  insurance,  and  advance  costs 
of  any  foreclosures,  costs  of  servicing,  outstanding  loans,  etc.,  in  order 
to  protect  the  Government’s  interest  in  the  security.  It  is  expected  that 
total  advances  under  the  proposed  language  change  would  not  exceed  $5,000. 

The  second  and  fourth  changes  are  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  referencs  to 
the  Housing  Act  of'  I9W,  as  amended,  since  this  legislation  will  expire  at 
the  close  of  fiscal  year  195^  and  the  1955  estimates  include  no  loan  funds 
for  this  program. 

The  third  change  deletes  reference  to  the  amount  for  purposes  of  title  I 
and^sectiorTT+^of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended  .  This 
language  is  no  longer  necessary  since  reference  to  the  Housing  Act  of  19^9 
is  proposed  for  deletion. 

The  fifth  change  proposes  deletion  of  the  non-recurring  language  contained 
in  Public  Law  175,  approved  July  31,  1953,  which  provided  additional  funds 
for  production  and  subsistence  loans  for  assistance  in  drought-stricken 
areas . 


$27  ,600  /000 
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(t>)  Salaries  and  Expenses 

Appropriation  Act,  195^  . 

Transferred  pursuant  to  Public  Law  286  for 
,  Penalty  Mail  to: 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Extension  Service"  ...  833,000 
"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Foreign 

Agricultural  Service"  . . . .  30  >000  .-863,000 

Transfer  from  Farm  Tenant -Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  . . . .  +260,000 

Base  for  1955  ♦  i  * . . . . .  26",  997, 000 

Budget  Estimate,  1955: 

Direct  appropriation  ,. .  .. ^ v. . .  .22,250,000  . 

.  Transfer  from  Farm  Tenant-Mortgage • Insurance 

Fund  . ’ . . . . .7.7. ....  322,000 

Total  available ,  1955  . .  * . .  *  .  22,572 ,000 

Decrease.  ........  i. ,  i . . . . . .  a/  "°^r^25TQQQ 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1955 

Elimination  of  costs  in  connection  with  making  farm 

hous  ing  loans  . . . . . . 

General  reduction  Of  costs  in  connection  with  making  and 

servicing  loans  ......  . . . . 

Increase  in  transfer  from  Farm  Tenant -Moft gage  Insurance 
Fund  in  connection  with  making  and  servic ing  insured 
mortgage  loans  . . . . . 

a/  The  decrease,  comx>ared  with  the  195^  appropriation  before  making 
transfers  totaling  $863,000  to  other  agencies  for  penalty  mail 
costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  286,  is  $5,288,000.  The  $863,000  was 
made  available  through  a  reorganization  of  the  Administration  which 
was  initiated  in  195^. 


-550,000 

-3,937,000 

+62,000 
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PROJECT  .  STATEMENT 


Project 


Administration  of  loan, 
grant*-  and . insured . . 
mortgage',  programs  . . 
Unobligated  /balance  . . 
Costs  under  Penalty- 
Mail  Act  (P.  L.  286) 
Total  available  . . 
Transferred  from: 

"Farm  Tenant-Mortgage 
Insurance  Fund"  . . . , 

Sub -total  . 

Transferred  to: 
"Salaries  and 
expenses,  Extension 

Service"  . . 

"Salaries  and 
expenses.  Foreign.. 
Agricultural  Service" 
Reduction  pursuant  to 
Sections  4ll  and  4 12 . 
Total  appropriation 
or  estimate  . 


1953 


$29,^05,152 

...167,890 


.233,000 

rr^oT^ 


. +9,958 


29,350,000 


1954 

(estimated) 


$26,997,000 
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,260,000 

‘2£7FTHoo 


+833,000 

r 

+30,000 


27,600,000 


-4,425,000(1) 
- [+13 ,ooo] 


+62,000 

487,006" 


$22,572,000 


322,000 
~2  2  2  5 6'  ,000*°° 


INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(l)  A  net  decrease  of  $4,425,000  consists  of: 


(a)  A  decrease  of  $550,000  in  salaries  and  expenses  costs  due  to  the 
elimination  of  farm_  housing  loans_in  1955*  This  amount  represents  the 
approximate  cost  inciucLecf" irT^hV  1954  appropriation  for  making  farm 
housing  loans  totaling  $16,500,000. 


I 


oo  A  decrease  of  $3,937,000  representing  a  general  reduction  in 
salaries  and  ‘exp'enses'^cos tsV  as"" explained  in  more  detail  below. 


(c)  An  increase  of  $62,000  by  transfer  of  receipts  from  the  "Farm-Tenant 
Mortgage  Insurance" Fund vr 
and’  servicing’  loans  outstanc 


to  provide  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  loans  in  1955 
[ng"Tn~~ prior  years.  It  is  estimate!  that 
about'  Y,04o"Toans'  will  b^ insured^ and’ "that  about  7,800  insured  loans  will 
be  outstanding  and  require  servicing  during  the  fiscal  year  1955*  The 


Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  provides  that  the  Government  is  responsible 
for  the  collection  and  servicing  of  insured  mortgages  and  the  remittance 
of  collections  to  the  mortgage  Provision  is  made  for  fees  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  appraisal  and  for  an  initial  charge  and  a  charge  each  year  there¬ 
after  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  to  be  used  for  administrative  expenses 
relating  to  mortgage  insurance.  It  is  estimated  that  such  collections  in 
1954  will  provide  $322,000  to  be  used  for  these  expenses  in  1955.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $62,000  over  the  amount  available  in  1954. 
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The  net  decrease  of  $4,425*000  will  he  applied  at. the  various  levels  of 

operation  substantially  as  follows : 

Washington  Office  -  A  selective  reduction  in  all  activities  will  be  made 
resulting  in  a  decrease  in  personal  services  costs  of  about  $531*000  in¬ 
cluding  the:  reduction  which  will  result  in  the  National  Office  through 
the  establishment,  of  the  National  Finance  Office  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
as  discussed  below.  The  present  Finance  Division  in  Washington  will  be 
abolished  and  become  a  part  of  the  National  Finance  Office  to  be  located 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  A  small  staff  of  National. Finance  Office  employ¬ 
ees,  would  continue  to  be  located  in  Washington  to  handle  fiscal  irregular¬ 
ity  cases  and  as  a  liaison  group  to  work  with  Washington  Office  Divisions, 
the  Department,  General  Accounting  Office, ■ Treasury  Department  and  others. 

'  Area  Finance ■ Off ices  -  The  existing  Farmers  Home  Administration  organ¬ 
ization  includes  four.  Area 'Finance.  Offices'- handling  all  the  fiscal  and 
administrative  services  functions  in  the  field.  The  Area  Finance  Offices 
are  located  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Dallas,  Texas 
and  Denver,  Colorado.  These  four  offices  plus  the  Finance  Division  in 
Washington  will  be  consolidated  into  one  National  Finance  Office  located 
in- St.  Louis,  Missouri.  This  consolidation  will  result  in  a  reduction 
in  personal  services  costs  of  about  $545*000  excluding  the  reduction  in 
personal  services  costs  heretofore  specifically  identified  with  the 
■Washington  Office.-  As  a  part  of  the  general  savings  in  personnel,  the 
consolidation  will  result  in  most  substantial  savings  in  overhead  costs 
heretofore  required  in  the  internal  functioning-  of  the  individual  Area 
Finance  Offices  and  in  the  Finance  Division  of  the  National  Office.  In 
addition  to  the  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  an.  annual  savings  of  about  $95*000  in  rental  costs  paid 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  will  result  from  the  consolidation 
of  offices. 

Examination  Division  Field  Offices  -  Through  the  consolidation  of  the 
finance  functions  into  one  National  Office,  a  reduction  can  be  made  in 
the  personnel  responsible  for  auditing  the  -Administration 's  fiscal  opera¬ 
tions.  A  reduction  of  about  $19*000  in  personal  services  costs  will  re¬ 
sult.  No  reduction, is  planned  in  the  personnel  examining  individual 
county  office  operations.  The  present  staff  of  field  examiners  has  been 
able  to  audit  each  county  office  only  once  every  four  years.  It  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  eliminate  from  the  present  examining  operations  those  items  which 
are  not  wholly  essential,  in  order  to  secure  more  frequent  examinations. 
Present  plans  call  for  nearly  doubling  the  number  of  examinations  so 
that  each  county  office  can  be  examined  every  two  years. 

State  Offices  -  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  maintains  39  State  Offices 
in  the  Continental  United  States  and  one  comparable  office  in  Puerto  Rico. 
The  1955  Budget  Estimates  provide  for  the  continuance  of  all  of  these 
offices.  However,  substantial  reductions  in  personnel  will  be  made  in 
all  types  of  positions  particularly  in  the  higher  grades.  The  reduction 
in  personal  services  costs  in  these  offices  will  amount  to  about 
$1,836,000. 
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Substantial  changes  are  being  made  in  work  routines  and  authorities  so 
that  more  responsibility  is  placed  on  county  office  staffs.  One  signif¬ 
icant  example  of  this  further  decentralization  in  responsibility  is  the 
appraisal  work  carried  out  in  connection  with  farm  ownership  loans.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  maintained  a  staff  of  trained  appraisers 
in  State  Offices  which  has  been  responsible  for  real  estate  appraisal 
work  throughout  the  entire  State.  It  is  planned  to  eliminate  most  of  the 
appraiser  positions  in  the  State  Offices  and  utilize  the  services  of 
County  Supervisors  suitably  located  throughout  the  State  to  perform  this 
function.  It  is  expected  that  many  benefits  will  result  from  this  plan, 
including  reduced  travel  costs,  more  prompt  service  to  applicants  for 
loans  and  full  utilization  of  the  time  of  personnel  performing  appraisal 
work.  No  loss  in  the  independence  of  the  appraisal  work  will  result  from 
this  decentralization. 

County  Offices  -  A  reduction  of  about  $912,000  will  be  made  in  County 
Of fi ce s" personal  services  costs.  This  is  a  reduction  of  about  6.8  per 
cent.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  conducts  a  continuous  review  of 
the  costs  in  County  Offices,  including  studies  looking  toward  the  elimina-  1 
tion  of  nonces sent ial  offices  and  the  proper  placement  of  personnel  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  conform  to  the  ever  shifting  caseload.  These  studies 
have  revealed  some  county  offices  with,  workloads  too  small  to  justify  the 
retention  of  the  office  unless  additional  counties  can  be  serviced  from 
the  office  or  the  number  of  personnel  reduced.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration  now  maintains  about  1,565  full-tune  County  Offices  throughout  the 
Continental  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii, and  Alaska.  This  number 
probably  will  be  reduced  to  about  1,480  through  the  consolidation  of 
territories.  In  many  instances  it  is  possible  to  retain  an  office  by  the 
addition  of  adjacent  counties  creating  a  workload  of  sufficient  size  to 
justify  its  retention.  This  often  results  in  the  elimination  of  person¬ 
nel  in  the  office  from  which  the  county  was  transferred  or  otherwise 
creates  a  more  balanced  workload.  In  addition  to  the  closing  of  some 
county  offices,  reductions  will  be  made  in  the  number  of  assistant  county 
supervisors  and  assistant  clerks. 

Other  Reductions  -  The  reduced  number  of  personnel  and  the  closing  of 
some  county  offices  will  result  in  substantial  reductions  in  travel  and 
other  costs.  The  net  reduction  in  1955  obligations  for  all  objects  ex¬ 
cept  regular  personal  services  is  estimated  at  $582,000.  About  $111,000 
of  this  net  reduction  is  due  to  abnormal  non-recurring  expenses  in  1954 
and  1955  primarily  due  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  Finance 
Office  in  St.  Louis. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  budgeted  permanent 
positions  in  1954  and  1955  and  illustrates  the  comparative  number  of  posi¬ 
tions  at  each  level,  and  the  percent  .reduction  at  each  level.  This  table  in¬ 
cludes  permanent  positions  from  all  appropriations. 


1954  Positions 
Percent 

Number  of  total 

1955  Positions 
Percent 

Number  of  total 

Reduc¬ 

tion 

Percent 

Reduc¬ 

tion 

National  Office; 
Excluding  Finance 
Division 

249 

4.3 

173 

3.6 

76 

30.5 

Finance  Division 

49 

.8 

14 

.3 

35 

71.4 

Sub -total 

m 

5.1 

w 

3.9 

111 

37.2 

National  Finance 
Office; 

Total 

622 

10.6 

397 

8.2 

225 

36.2 

Less  Finance 
Division 

-49 

-.8 

-l4 

-.3 

-35 

Sub -total 

573 

“9^ 

383 

7.9 

190 

33^2 

Field  Examination 
Office 

76 

X.3 

67 

1.4 

9 

11.8 

State  Offices 

988 

16.9 

586 

12.2 

402 

40.7 

County  Offices  3 

,921 

66.9 

3,592 

74.6 

329 

8.4 

Total.  5,856 

100.0 

4,815 

100.0 

l,04l 

18.0 

CHANGES  IN 

LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets); 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

1  For  [the]  making,  servicing,  and  collecting  [of]  loans  and 
insured  mortgages,  the  servicing  and  collecting  of  loans 
made  under  prior  authority,  the  liquidation  of  assets 

2  transferred  to  Farmers'  Home  Administration  [pursuant 
to  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  of  1946,  the 
extension  of  financial  assistance  under  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949>  as  amended,  and  the  administration  of  assets 
transferred  under  subsection  2  (f)  of  the  Act  of  May  3 , 

3  1950 ,  $27,600,000  ],  and  other  administrative  expenses, 

4  $22,250,000,  together  with  a  "tr anVf' er"TtcT this~"appr opr ia- 

5  t ion  'itemT^ of  not  to  exceed  [$325,000]  $400^,000  of  the 
fees  and  administrative  expense  charges"  made  available 

by  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  12  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended. 
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The  first  four  changes  are  proposed  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying 
the  language  and  deleting  specific  reference  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 ,  as 
amended,  made  necessary  by  the  elimination  of  new  funds  for  loans  under 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  The  proposed  language  also  clarifies 
the  availability  of  the  appropriation  for  use  in  connection  with  all  programs 
and  assets  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  fifth  change  proposes  to  increase  from  $325*000  to  $400,000  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  transferred  to  this  appropriation  from  the  "Farm  Tenant- 
Mortgage  Insurance  Administrative  Fund",  Receipts  to  this  fund  in  1954 
available  for  administrative  expenses  in  1955  are  estimated  at  about 
$322,000,  but  the  larger  figure  has  been  included  in  the  appropriation  langu¬ 
age  to  provide  for  possible  increased  activity  beyond  present  estimates  with 
resulting  increased  receipts  to  the  Fund.  In  such  event,  administrative 
expense  requirements  to  service  .the  added  loans  would  necessarily  increase. 


(c)  Grants 


Appropriation  Act,  195^  and.  Budget  Estimate,  1955 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1953 

1054 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1955 

(estimated) 

Farm  housing  improvement 
grants  . 

$55,310 

-177,562 

+122,252 

(9 

Prior  year  balance 

available  . 

-122,252 

+$122,252 

am  mm 

Balance  available  in 

subsequent  year  . 

Transferred,  to: 

"Eradication  of  foot-and- 
mouth  and  other  contagious 
diseases  of  animals  and 
poultry,  Agricultural 
Research  Administration" 

+122,252 

-122,252 

mm  am 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  •••••••••••««••••• 
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STATUS  OF  PP OGHAM- 

Direct  and  Insured  Farm  Ownership  Loans  and 
Farm  Housing  Loans  and  Grants 

Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  as  amended  authorizes 
direct  and  insured  farm  ownership  loans  for  the  purchase  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  family- type'  farms  and  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
undersized  and  underdeveloped  farms.-  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  as  amended,  authorized  loans  and  grants  to  owners  of  farms  through 
the  fiscal  year  1954  for  the  construction,  improvement,  alteration,  re¬ 
pair  or  replacement  of  dwellings  and  other  farm  buildings.  Loans  for 
enlargement  and  development  were  also  authorized  on  certain,  farms  receiv  ¬ 
ing  loans  for  buildings. 

The  £'38, 000, 000  authorized  in  1953  for  loans  was  allocated  between  pro¬ 
grams  as  follows?  $18,995,161  for  farm  ownership  loans  and  $19,004,839 
for  farm  housing  loans.  There  was  also  available  in  1953  for  farm 
housing  loans  £289,978  unobligated  from  prior  year  borrowing  authoriza¬ 
tions.  Within  the  total  of  $18,995,161  for  farm  ownership  loans, 
$2,294,159  was  allocated  exclusively  for  loans  to  settlers  on  reclamation 
projects.  The  balance  of  $16,701,002  was  made  available  among  the  states 
and  territories  in  accordance  with  the  statutory  formula  for  distribution 
of  funds  based  on  farm  population  and  prevalence  of  tenancy. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  combined  the 
funds  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  direet 
farm  ownership  and  farm  housing  loans,  thus  making  $35, '500,000  avail¬ 
able  interchangeably  for  these  two  programs.  The  distribution  as 
reflected  in  the  Revised  Budget  Estimate  was  $19,000,000  for  farm 
ownership  loans  and  $16,500,000  for  farm  housing  loans. 

Farm  Ownership  Loans 

Through  the  Farm  Ownership  program  eligible  farm  tenants,  sharecroppers, 
and  farm  laborers  may  purchase  family-type  farms  and  the  owners  of 
undersize  or  underdeveloped  farms  may  enlarge  their  farms  or  develop 
them  into  efficient  family-type  farm  units.  Preference  is  given  to 
veterans  and  special  provisions  are  made  for  loans  to  disabled  veterans. 
Farm  ownership  loans  are  available  only  to  those  farm  families  unable 
to  obtain  credit  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  from  other  sources. 

In  addition  to  credit,  borrowers  are  provided  with  practical  on-the- 
farm  guidance  as  required  to  assist  them  in  making  adequate  and 
economical  improvements  to  their  farms  and  farm  buildings  and  to  assist 
in  adopting  improved  practices  and  making  other  adjustments  necessary 
to  place  their  farming  operations  on  a  sound  and  profitable  basis. 

These  loans,  together  with  assistance  and  on-the-farm  guidance  are 
designed  to  help. farmers  become  established  on  farms  and  develop 
efficient  farm  and  home  operations  which  adequately  utilize  their 
land  and  labor  resources. 
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1.  Source  of  Funds:  Direct  loans  are  made  from  Federal  funds  in 
amounts  up  to  100$  of  the  value  of  the  farm  and  necessary  repairs 
and  improvements.  Similar  loans  made  by  private  lenders  may  be 
fully  insured  by  the  Government  up  to  90$  of  the  value  of  the 
farm  and  necessary  repairs  and  improvements. 

2.  Terms  of  Loans :  Loans  are  amortized  over  a  40-year  period  and 
deferment  of  payments  may  be  made  to  the  end  of  the  second  full  crop 
year  where  basic  adjustments  required  im  placing  the  farm  in 
operation  will  result  in  little  cash  beyond  that  needed  for 
operating  and  for  family  living  expenses  during  the  early  years 

of  development.  On  loans  made  since  June  19,  1943,  direct  loan 
borrowers  pay  4$  interest  and  insured  loan  borrowers  pay  3 %  in¬ 
terest  plus  1%  annual  mortgage  insurance  charge.  Borrowers  are 
required  to  refinance  their  loans  with  responsible  private  or 
cooperative  credit  sources  whenever  they  are  able  to  obtain  such 
refinancing  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms.  Provision  is  made, 
however,  in  the  case  of  insured  mortgage  loans  for  the  holder  of 
the  insured  mortgage  to  retain  a  loan  that  could  be  refinanced  by 
other  lending  institutions  until  such  time  as  the  holder  may  be 
able  to  refinance  the  loan  on  an  uninsured  basis  under  laws  or 
regulations  to  which  he  may  be  subject.  Statutory  provision  is 
made  for  the  purchase  from  private  lenders,  through  use  of  the 
Farm  Ten ant -Mortgage  Fund,  of  non-delinquent  insured  mortgages 
after  a  period  of  not  less  than  5  years  from  the  date  of  the 
mortgage.  Mortgages  dated  prior  to  January  2,  1952,  include  a 
provision  for  such  purchase  after  7  years,  while  mortgages  dated 
after  January  1,  1952,  include  a  provision  for  purchase  after 
5  years. 

3.  Types  of  Loans: 

Farm  ownership  loans  are  of  three  types: 

A.  Tenant  purchase  loans  to  buy  and  develop  efficient  family- 
type  farms. 

B.  Farm  enlargement  loans  to  buy  additional  land  to  convert  under¬ 
sized  units  into  efficient  family-type  farms. 

C.  Farm  development  loans  to  develop  under-improved  units  into 
efficient  family-type  farms. 

4.  Limitations  on  Loans :  Loans  are  limited  by  statute  to  farms  which 
have  a  value  as  acquired,  enlarged,  or  improved  not  in  excess  of 
the  average  value  of  efficient  family-type  farm  management  units 
in  the  county  where  the  loan  is  made.  To  protect  the  borrowers 
against  purchase  of  farms  at  excessive  values  or  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  excessive  debts  for  improvement,  each  loan  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  normal  earning  capacity  appraisal  based  on  long-time 
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yields,  prices,  and  production  costs  made  by  a  competent  appraiser. 
As  a  further  safeguard,  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  each 
farm  based  upon  its  normal  earning  capacity  after  contemplated 
improvements  are  made  is  determined  by  a  local  committee  composed 
of  three  men,  at  least  two  of  whom  are  farmers.  No  loans  may  be 
made  in  excess  of  the  amount  certified  by  the  county  committee 
to  be  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  the  farm. 

5.  Distribution  of  Funds ;  Except  for  a  portion  of  direct  loan  funds 
which  may  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  settlers 
on  reclamation  projects  and  to  homestead  entrymen  on  public  land, 
the  direct  loan  funds  are  distributed  among  the  states  and  terri¬ 
tories  on  the  basis  of  farm  population  and  the  prevalence  of 
tenancy.  Each  State  is  allotted  a  minimum  of  *100,000.  and  adjust¬ 
ments  among  states  may  be  made  to  take  care  of  applications  of 
veterans .  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  insured  loan  authorizations 
are  distributed  by  the  formula  relating  to  farm  population  and 
prevalence  of  tenancy.  The  remaining  25$  of  the  insured  authori¬ 
zations  may  be  distributed  by  the  Administrator  in  accordance  with 
the  relative  needs  in  the  various  areas  of  the  country. 

6 .  Progress  of  Program: 

A.  Applicants ;  During  the  fiscal  year  1953,  as  in  previous 
years,  applications  for  farm  ownership  loans  were  more  than 
twenty  times  the  number  of  loans  approved. 

See  Tables  I  and  II  for  distribution  by  states. 

•  B.  Loans.: '  Initial  -  farm  ownership  loan  activity . 

( 

(l)  Direct  Loans 

Since  inception  of  the  program  in  1938  to  June  30,  1953, 
approximately  60,639  loans  for  more  than  1399,322,706  have 
been  made.  This  amount  does  not  include  non-cash  loans 
resulting  -from  the  liquidation  of  rural  rehabilitation 
projects  properties  which  are  also  included  as  farm  owner¬ 
ship  loans  on  the  loan  accounts  of  the  Administration.  In 
1953,  initial  loans  were  made  to  1,431  families,  including 
146  initial  loans  made  from  the  allocation  of  ^ 2,294,159 
for  loans  to  reclamation  project  settlers  and  1,285  loans 
in  the  states  and  territories  under  the  statutory  distribu¬ 
tion  formula.  Consistent  with  the  veterans'  preference 
provision  In  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  of  1946, 
l,26l  of  the  1,285  loans  were  made  to  veterans  with  only 
24  loans  being  made  to  non- veterans.  This  is  about  the 
same  as  the  ratio  of  direct  loans  made  to  veterans  and  non¬ 
veterans  during  the  fiscal  years  1950,  1951,  and  1952.  Con¬ 
tinued  demand  from  veterans  during  the  1954  fiscal  year  is 
expected  to  absorb  practically  all  of  the  funds  available 
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under  the  distribution  formula  for  initial  loans.  On 
reclamation  projects,  103  of  the  146  initial  loans  were 
made  to  veterans  and  43  to  non-veterans. 

Direct  loan  activity  under  the  distribution  formula,  and 
for  reclamation  projects  is  shown  on  the  following  tables: 


Initial  Lr ans  Under  Distribution  Formula 
Initial  Total  All 


Fiscal 

Veteran 

Loans 

Percent  Loans  to 

Initial 

.  Loans 

Year 

Number 

Amount 

Veterans (Number) 

Number 

Amount 

1947 

3,012 

123,549,776 

55 

5,489 

$41,632,243 

1943 

1,448 

10,524,445 

79 

1,329 

13,422,443 

1949 

1,460 

10,327,510 

73 

1,367 

13,739,132 

1950 

1,636 

13,374,443 

99 

1,706 

13,534,927 

1951 

1,735 

15,661,003 

97 

1,794 

16,160,876 

1952 

1,345 

13,359,098 

93 

1,370 

14,051,276 

1953 

1,261 

13,765,960 

93 

1,235 

13,963,434 

1954  (est.) 

1,255 

13,554,000 

97 

1,295 

14,000,000 

See  Tables 

I,  II,  and  III 

for  distribution 

by  states 

Initial  Loans  On  Reclamation  Projects 

1951 

150 

$  1,602,142 

67 

223 

$  2,556,722 

1952 

105 

1,376,934 

64 

164 

2,126,704 

1953 

103 

1,573,024 

71 

146 

2,190,844 

1954  (est.) 

137 

2,047,500 

70 

195 

2,925,000 

(2)  Insured.  Loans 


The  insured  farm  ownership  loan  program  continued  on  a 
.substantially  restricted  basis  due  to  a  "tight"  money 
market  with  few  private  institutional  lenders  interested 
in  investments  of  this  type.  During  the  1953  fiscal  year 
1,049  initial  loans  were  insured,  including  280  for 
veterans.  Insured  loan  activity  is  shown  in  the  following 
tables : 


Initial  Total  All 


Fiscal 

Veteran 

Loans 

Percent  Loans  to 

Initial 

.  Loans 

Year 

Number 

Amount 

Veterans (Number)  Number 

Amount 

1948 

58 

$  357,550 

17 

338 

$  2 ,412,837 

1949 

316 

2,020,910 

28 

1,149 

7,937,241 

1950 

695 

4,917,886 

32 

2,191 

16,579,689 

1951 

642 

4,377,540 

30 

2,150 

17,555,650 

1952 

239 

2,037,330 

22 

1,105 

10,448,554 

1953 

230 

2,807,682 

27 

1,049 

10,512,765 

1954  (est.) 

260 

2,626,000 

25 

1,040 

10,500,000 

See  Tables 

I,  II,  and  IV 

for  distribution  by  states 
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The  relatively  low  proportion  of  insured  loans'  made  to 
veterans  is  primarily  the  result  of  many  veterans  being 
unable  to  meet  the  10-  per  cent  down  payment  requirement 
of  the  insured  loan  program. '  All  applicants,  whether 
veteran  or  non- veteran,  are  considered  for  insured  loans 
before  being  considered  for  direct-  loans,  but  the  down 
payment  requirement  cannot  be  met  by  many  otherwise 
qualified  applicants. 

C.  Use  of  Loan  Funds:--  Increased  emphasis  has  been  givbn  to  the 
making  of  both  direct  and  insured  loans  for  enlarging  and 
developing  inadequate  and  under-developed  farms.  ’  Farm  families 
occupying  farms  that  are  too  small  or  lack  adequate  develop¬ 
ment  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  under-employment  resulting 
from  insufficient  land  resources  to  permit  efficient  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  available  family  labor  and  managerial  ability.  This 
results  in  inadequate  incomes.  Assistance  to  these  families 
in  developing  farms  of  adequate  size  and  efficiency  permits 
fuller  use  of  manpower,  more  efficient  -production,  increased 
income  and  greater  economic  stability.  Enlargement  and  develop¬ 
ment  loans  attack  in  a  practical  and  effective  manner  some 
of  the  most  basic  and  difficult  problems  involved  in  strength¬ 
ening  family  farms  In  America  and  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  rural  under-employment. 

The  following  table,  illustrating  the  increased  loans  for 
farm  enlargement  and  development,  shows  the  number  of  initial 
tenant  purchase,  farm  development,  and  farm  enlargement  loans 
in  recent  years,  including  both  direct  and  insured  loans  and 
including  loans  on  reclamation  ■  projects;.  .  p  •.  / 


Percent  of  No.  of 
Total  Loans  Made 


Fiscal 

Tenant  Purchase 

Farm  Enlargement 

Farm  Development 

for  Enlargement 

Year 

Loans 

Loans 

Loans 

and  Development 

1947 

4,933 

290 

216 

9.2 

1943 

1,724 

152 

291  ■ 

20.4 

1949 

1,979 

267 

770 

34.4 

1950 

2,113 

426 

1,353 

45.8 

1951 

2,005 

539 

1,573 

51.9 

1952 

1,112 

440 

1,087 

57.9 

1953 

950 

405 

1,125 

61.7 

D.  Loan  Repayments : 

(l)  Direct 

Loans 

From  the  inception  of  the  Farm  Ownership  program  in  1933 
through  March  31 ,  1953 »  a  total  of  67,037  families  had  been 
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advanced  $424,217,3Q0  (including  the  value  of  non-cash  loans) 
for  the  purchase*  .enlargement j'" and  development  of  farms-  Prin¬ 
cipal  payments  of  ’'2.34,119,033  and  interest  payments  of. 
$62,969,336  had  been  made.  -  In  addition,  principal '-write-offs 
totaled  950,990  and  judgments  were  0299,614-.  ‘Interest  write¬ 
offs  were  '81,306  arid  judgments  were  '28,913.  As  of  March  31, 
1953,  cumulative  scheduled  installments  of  164,327,359  had 
become  due  from  34,323  individuals  with  outstanding  loan 
balances,  but  regular  principal  and  interest  payments  made 
on  these  installments  were  $76,575,062,  which  was  19  per  cent, 
or  $12,247,203  more  than  required  on  a  scheduled  amortization 
basis.  An  additional  $9,594,204  in  refunds  and  extra  payments 
not  applied  to  scheduled  installments  were  credited  to  these 
borrowers'  accounts.  On  the  same  date,  21,492  borrowers  were 
$15,391,071  ahead  of  schedule,  an  average  of  *716  each;  6,770 
were  on  schedule;  and  6,066  were  behind  schedule  ’3, 143, 868, 
an  average  of  $513  each. 

A  total  of  32,709  of  the  67,037  families  who  had  received 
loans,  had  paid  their  loans  in  full  as  of  March  31,  1953. 

Of  this  number  20,700,  or  about  63  per  cent,  continued  to 
operate  the  farms  acquired  through  this  program.  The  remain¬ 
ing  12,009  fully  satisfied  their  accounts  but  no  longer  oper¬ 
ated  the  farms  acquired  through  this  program. 

See  Table  V  for  distribution  by  states 
(2 )  Insured  Loans 

As  of  March  31,  1953,  $60,671,673  had  been  advanced  under 
the  insured  mortgage  program  to  7,471  farm  families  for  the 
purchase,  enlargement  and  development  of  farms.  Payments  by 
insured  mortgage  borrowers  totaled  $11,232,074  as  of  the  same 
date.  Of  this  amount,  $6,491,251  represented  principal  pay¬ 
ments,  $3,423,223  payments  on  interest,  and  $1,317,600  payments 
to  the  mortgage  insurance  fund,  including  the  one  per  cent 
insurance  charge  available  for  capital  expenditures  and  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses.  As  of  March  31,  1953,  442  insured  mortgage 
borrowers  had  paid  their  loans  in  full.  Of  those  with  unpaid 
balances,  3,477  were  ahead  of  schedule,  2,331  were  on  schedule, 
and  721  were  behind  schedule. 

See  Table  VI  for  distribution  by  states 

E.  Progress  of  Borrowers ;  A  total  of  1,977  borrowers  in  the 
United  States  who  repaid  their  loans  in  the  1952  fiscal  year 
and  remained  on  their  farms  increased  their  gross  cash  income 
from  an  average  of  $1,566  to  $4,993  while  paying  out  their 
farm  ownership  loans.  This  is  an  increase  of  219  per  cent 
and  amounts  to  more  than  100  per  cent  after  the  figures  are 
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adjusted 'for  price  changes.  Value  of  productive  livestock 
for  these  borrowers  increased  from  $847  before  receiving  loans 
to  $2,184  'in  1952.  Value,  of  work  stock  and  equipment  in¬ 
creased  from  $657  to  $2,620.  Net  worth  at  the  end  of  the 
last  full  crop  year  on  the  program  was  more  than  four  times 
the  net  worth  the  year  before  acceptance.  The  families  whose 
records  are  included  in  these  figures  had  borrowed  an  average 
amount  of  <?' 5,558  and  had  loan  balances  outstanding  an  average 
of  only.  8.4  years  although  the  original  notes  provided  for 
amortization  of  the  loans  over  a  40-year  period. 

Records  from  3,334  borrowers  in  the  United  States,  with  accounts 
outstanding  in  1952  who  received  loans  in  1946,  showed  gross 
income,  increasing  since  the  year  before  acceptance  from  $2,432 
to  $5,746.  This  is  an  increase  of  approximately  60  per  cent 
after  adjustment  for  price  changes.  Net  worth  for  these  bor¬ 
rowers  had  increased  from  ”2,363  in  1945  to  $8,749  in  1952 
and  value  of  productive  livestock  had  increased  from  $905  to 
$2,845.  More  than  67  per  cent  of  these  borrowers  are  ahead 
of  schedule  in  their  payments. 

Farm  Housing  Loans  ana  Grants 

Through  the  farm  housing  program,  owners  of  farms  unable  to  obtain 
credit  from  other  sources  at  rates  and  on  terms  which  they  can  be 
expected  to  repay  are  assisted  not  only  in  providing  decent,  safe  and 
sanitary  housing  for  humans  but  also  in  providing  adequate  and  appro¬ 
priate  farm  buildings  for  the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products,  for  storage  facilities,  and  for  other  essential  farm  uses. 

\ 

1.  Terms  of  .Loans ;  Loans  may  be  made  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed 
33  years  and  interest  is  charged  at  4  per  cent  per  annum.  Bor¬ 
rowers  under  Section  503  may  receive  credits  as  necessary  during 
the  first  five  years  of  the  loan  up  to  the  amount  of  the  interest 
payment  and  one-half  of  the  principal  payment. 

2.  Technical  Services :  Farmers  Home  Administration  personnel  analyze 
proposed  construction  plans  to  determine  their  structural  sound¬ 
ness  and  advise  as  to  most  economical  construction.  A  limited 
number  of  building  plans,  specifications,  and  bills  of  materials 
are  available  without  cost  to  those  borrowers  who  select  such 
plans.  Periodic  inspections  during  the  course  of  construction 
are  made  to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure  that  construction  is 
performed  in  a  fusion  which  will  result  in  providing  security 

for  the  loan  on  the  basis  contemplated  when  the  loan  was  made. 

3 •  Progress  of  Program ; 

A.  Applications;  During  the  fiscal  year  1953,  written  applications 
for  farm  housing  loan  or  grant  assistance  were  received  from 
11,065  farm  owners,  of  which  4,678  or  42  per  cent  were  from 
veterans.  • 
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B.  Loans  and  Grants:  Since  the  inception  of  the  Farm  Housing 
program  in  October  194°  to  June  30,  1953?  initial  and  sub¬ 
sequent  loans  totaling  $81,416,004  have  been  made  to  16,301 
farm  owners  and  initial  and  subsequent  grants  totaling 
','364,174  have  been  made  to  739  farm  owners.  Of  these  grants, 
108  were  made  to  farm  owners  who  also  received  loans;  thus, 
16,932  farm  owners  have  been  assisted  by  this  program  to  this 
date.  The  major  portion  of  the  building  funds,  namely 
166,108,559  by  June  30,  1953,  were  loaned  for  dwelling  con¬ 
struction  and  repair.  A  total  of  8,217  new  dwellings  and 
repairs  to  6,347  additional  farm  houses  had  been  financed 
with  Farm  Housing  funds  by  that  date.  The  average  planned 
construction  cost  of  new  houses  during  the  1953  fiscal  year 
was  $7,279,  including  loan  funds  and  cash  contributions  by 
borrowers.  This  relatively  low  cost  of  homes  financed  with 
Farm  Housing  loans  is  largely  a  result  of  borrowers  making 
extensive  use  of  salvage  and  locally-produced  materials  and 
utilizing  a  .substantial  amount  of  family  labor  to  do  the 
construction  work. 

Of  the  3? 415  farm  owners  receiving  initial  Farm  Housing  loans 
and  grants  during  the  1953  fiscal  year,  1,530  or  45  per  cent 
were  veterans.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
amount  of  initial  loans  and  grants  made  during  the  past  four 
fiscal  years. 


♦ 


Fiscal 

Year 

■  Total  initial  Loans  and  Grants 

Number  Loans 
and  Grants 

Amount  Loans 

Amount  Grants 

Total  Amount 

1950 

3,956 

$17,229,474 

9  86,426 

$17,315,900 

1951 

5,394 

23,915,746 

131,073 

24,046,319 

1952 

4,217 

20,467,204 

91,060 

20,553,264 

1953 

3,415 

13,953,146 

55,310 

19,013,456 

1954(est. )' 2,738 

16,175,000 

0 

16,175,000 

Initial  Loans  and  Grants  to  Veterans  only 


Fiscal 

Year 

Humber  Loans 
and  Grants 

Percent  of 
Number 

Amount  Loans 

Amount  Grants 

Total  Amount 

1950 

1,523 

33 

$6,739,121 

$  12,130 

$6,751,251 

1951 

2,096 

39 

9,670,262 

13,380 

9,634,142 

1952 

1,744 

41 

8,348,401 

3,735 

8,857,136 

1053 

1,530 

45 

9,156,005 

2,825 

9,158,830 

1954(est.)  1,250 

45 

7,250,000 

0 

7,250,000 

In  addition  to  the  above, 

142  subsequent  loans  for  $189, 

543 

and  one  subsequent  grant  for  $155  were  made  in  1951,  204  sub¬ 
sequent  loans  for  $319,215  and  one  subsequent  grant  for  $150 
were  made  in  1952,  and  174  subsequent  loans  for  $336,671  were 
made  in  1953.  These  subsequent  loans  and  grants  were  made  to 
both  veterans  and  non-veterans. 
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The  number  of  farm 'owners  receiving  Farm  Housing  financial 
assistance  of  various  types  is  shown  in  the  following  table 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Type  of  Assistance 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Section  502  loans  on 

adequate  farms 

Section  503  loans  on 

3,509 

4,838 

3,786 

3,137 

inadequate  farms 

Section  504  loans  and 

217 

230 

138 

131 

grants  for  minor 
improvements : 

Loans  only 

33 

49 

50 

25 

Loans  with  grants 

32 

37 

29 

10 

Grants  only 

165 

240 

164 

112 

Total 

3,956 

5,394 

4,217 

3,415 

See  Tables 

VII 

and  VIII  for 

distribution  by  states 

C.  Discontinuance  of 

Grants  and  Initial  Section  503  and  504  Loans : 

Grants  in  the 

amount  of  $364*174  have  been 

made  since  the  in- 

ception  of  the  Farm  Housing  program  in  October  1949  to  1 

iarch  15, 

1953 o  During 

the 

latter  part 

of  fiscal  year  1953,  the  making 

of  grants  was 

discontinued. 

Section  503  and  section  504  loans,  which  generally  were 

made  on 

marginal  farms  have  been  discontinued  since  the  demand  for  farm 
housing  loans  from  persons  owning  adequate  units  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  funds  that  will  be  available  for  farm  housing  pur 
poses.  As  it  appears  that  administrative  efforts  in  connection 
with  the  Farm  Housing  program  can  best  be  used  to  meet  the 
building ‘ credit  needs  of  owners  of  adequate  units,  initial 
loan  activity  will  be  limited  to  the  authorities  under  Section. 
'502  of  the  Housing  Act  of’  1949  during  the  1954  fiscal  year 


D.  Use  of  Funds ;  During  the  1953  fiscal  year  the  following  improve¬ 
ments  were  planned  with  Farm  Housing  initial  loan  and  grant  funds, 
including  cash  contributions  by  borrowers : 


Type  of  Improvement 

Number 

Cost 

Average  Planned  Cost 

New  dwellings 

1,723 

112,542,270 

$7,279 

Repairs  to  dwellings 

1,029 

2,696,151 

2,620 

New  farm  service  buildings 
Repairs  to  farm  service 

1,407 

3,125,615 

2,221 

buildings 

630 

623,216 

997 

Water  system 

1,340 

636,569 

475 

Land  development 

117 

208,391 

1,785 

Land  purchase 

35 

123,374 

3,632 
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E.  Loan  Repayments :  Of  the  14,711  individuals  with  outstanding 
loan  balances  as  of  January  31,  1953,  28  per  cent  were  ahead 
of  schedule  an  average  of  $215.  Five  per  cent  were  behind 
schedule  in  their  payments  an  average  of  $250.  The  634 
borrowers  owning  inadequate  farms  at  the  time  loans  were  made 
have  received  contribution  credits  of  $53,134  against  their 
matured  principal  and  interest  payments  pursuant  to  section 
503  of  the  Act. 

See  Table  IX  for  distribution  by  states 
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Note:  This  table  covers  Tenant  Purchase,  Farm  Enlargement,  and  Farm  Development  loans  made  by  private  lenders,  vhich  are  insured  by  the  (bvernment .  In  addition  to  amount  insured, 
covers  small  amounts  advanced,  including  principal  and  interest  repayments  on  these  advances,  for  such  purposes  as  the  payment  of  taxes,  insurance  premiums,  etc. 
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Alaska .  0  00  0  00  00  00  00  0000000 

Hawaii .  20  169,655  0  11,312  180,967  17  146,282  2  4,500  11  29,685  0  0  0  0  0  0  500  2,000  171,655 

Puerto  Rico .  68  263,500  7,040  16,900  287,440  40  234,450  24  31,940  7  9,400  3  2,800  9  3,850  5,000  0  0  1,626  272,166 

Virgin  Islands..  2  16,500  0  300  16,800  1  3,600  1  1,300  6  2,100  13  8,600  0  0  1,200  0  0  0  16,500 


Table  VIII  -  Farm  Housing:  Number  of  Borrowers  and  Persons  Receiving  Grants,  and  Average  Amount  of  Loans  and  Grants 

1953  Fiscal  Year  and  Cumulative  From  1950 
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Number  of  initial  loans  and  grants;  average  amount  based  on  initial  and  subsequent  loans  and  grants 
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Production  and  Subsistence  Loans  -  Title  II 


Title  II  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  of  August  14,  1946,  and  Public 
Lav  123,  approved  August  23,  1951,  authorizes  loans  to  eligible  farm 
families  who  are  unable  to  obtain  needed  credit  from  any  other  source 
at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  to  meet  their  farm  and  home  operating 
needs.  In  addition  to  credit,  borrowers  are  provided  practical  on - 
the-farm  guidance,  as  required,  to  assist  them  in  adopting  improved 
practices  and  in  making  other  adjustments  necessary  to  place  their 
farming  operations  on  a  sound  and  profitable  basis.  These  activities 
are  designed  to  help  low-income  farmers,  including  veterans  who  wish 
to  become  established  on  farms,  in  developing  more  efficient  farm 
and  home  operations  that  will  provide  adequate  living  for  their 
families  and  greater  security  on  the  land. 

1.  Purpose  and  Terms  of  Loans ;  Loans  are  made  for  the  purchase  of 
necessary  livestock,  farm  equipment,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer, 
other  farm  needs,  essential  home  equipment  and  family  subsistence, 
including  medical  care.  Loans  to  any  individual  borrower  in  any 
fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  '”'7,000,  and  the  total  outstanding  in¬ 
debtedness  of  any  borrower  for  all  such  loans  may  not  exceed 
v"In,000,  Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  on  the 
unpaid  principal  balance. 

Production  and  subsistence  loans  are  made  primarily  to  eligible 
farmers  who  have  or  can  acquire  the  necessary  land  resources  and 
have  the  background  and  the  ability  to  enable  them  to  make  needed 
adjustments  in  their  farming  operations  to  place  such  operations 
on  a  sound  and  efficient  basis.  The  adjustment  type  loans  are 
based  on  individual  farm  and  home  plans  developed  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  County  Supervisor,  and  may  be  repaid  over 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  seven  years  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  borrower's  ability  to  pay.  A  limited  number  of  annual 
loans  are  made  to  operators  of  family-type  farms  whose  primary 
credit  needs  are  of  a  seasonal  or  emergency  nature  to  provide 
necessary  credit  for  the  production  of  cash  crops  or  to  purchase 
or  grow  feed  for  productive  livestock  or  livestock  being  fed 
for  the  market.  Annual- operating  loans  are  scheduled  for  repay¬ 
ment  when  the  principal  income  from  the  enterprise  financed  with 
such  loans  normally  would  be  received,  usually  within  one  year. 

2.  Supervision  (On-The-Farm  Guidance):  Many  applicants  for  operating 
loans  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  experience,  lack  of  knowledge  of 
modern  and  efficient  management  practices,  lack  of  equipment  or 
livestock,  or  a  combination  of  such  problems.  Borrowers  are  pro¬ 
vided  practical  on-the-farm  assistance  in  analyzing,  planning  and 
carrying  out  sound  farm  and  home  operations  so  as  to  make  'the 
best  use  of  their  land,  labor,  capital,  and  skills.  Such  super¬ 
vision  contributes  directly  to  the  success  of  the  borrowers  and 

is  a  protection  of  the  financial  interest  of  the  Government. 
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3.  Significant  Program  Data; 

A,  Number  of  Hew  Loans  Made ;  As  in  previous  years,  applica¬ 
tions  for  new  loans  have  exceeded,  the,  number  of  such  loans 
.  approved  „  From  the  fl20,O0G.,000  borrowing  authority  for 
,  Production  and  Subsistence  loans  for  the  fiscal  year’  1953, 
24,04s  new  loans  were  made,  there  will  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  new  loans-  in  the  1954  fiscal'  year 
resulting  from  (l)  an  increase. of  7 20,000,000  made  avail¬ 
able  through  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  175  approved  July  31, 
1  1953,  to  be  used  to  assist  farmers  in  the  drought-stricken 
states  of  the  Southwest  and  other  areas  of  the  country  where 
a  need  exists  for  this  type  of  loan.,  and  (2)  a  reduced  need 
for  subsequent  loans  by  'borrowers,  already  indebted,  thereby 
creating  additional  funds  over  1953  for  making  loans  to  new 
applicants.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  new 
operating  loans  made  and  the  total  amount  of  funds  available 
during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1949  through  1953  and  esti¬ 
mates  for  1954. 


fiscal 

Year 

_ Number 

Adjustment 

New  Loans  Made 
Annual 

Total 

Total  Available 
for  Operating  Loans 

1949 

37,935 

25,621 

63,556 

$  75,000,000 

1950 

40,622 

8,772 

49,394 

85,000,000 

1951 

34,311 

11,633 

45,944 

103,000,000 

1952 

23,650 

855 

24,505 

110,000,000 

1953 

23,639 

■  409 

24,048 

120,000,000 

1954  (est.) 

31,850 

400 

32,250 

140,000,000 

See  Table  I  for  distribution  by  states. 

The  major  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  number  of  new  operating 
loans  made  during  recent  years  are  as  follows : 

(l)  Greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  providing  applicants 
with  the ' financing  needed  to  enable  them  to  make  the  ad¬ 
justments  and  improvements  necessary  for  becoming  estab-. 
lished  as  successful  operators  of  efficient  family-type 
farms.  The  additional  authorities  contained  in  Public 
Law  123  have  made  it  possible  to  assist  borrowers  more 
adequately  in  obtaining  the  resources  needed  for  efficient 
fanning  operations.  The  average  size'  of  new  adjustment 
loans  increased  from  $1,360  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  to 
9-3,149  in  the  fiscal  year  1953.  It  is  expected  that  the 
average  size  of  such  loans  will  approximate  the  same  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year* , 
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(2)  Increased  Costs  of  Goods .and  Services  Essential  .to  Farming : 
The  high  capital  requirements  necessary  for  becoming  estab¬ 
lished  in  farming  under  present  agricultural  conditions  and 
tie  continuing  high  costs  of  operating  supplies  and  services 
have  also  been  major  factors  contributing  to  the  increased 
size  of  loans. 

B.  Use  of  Production  and  Subsistence  Loan  Funds :  An  indication  of 
the  use  being  made  of  funds  available  for  Production  and  Sub¬ 
sistence  loans  is  the  purposes  for  which  funds  were  advanced. 
During  the  1953  fiscal  year,  approximately  58  per  cent  of  the 
Production  and  Subsistence  loan  funds  advanced  to  new  borrowers 
was  for  the  purchase  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  and  pro¬ 
ductive  livestock,  and  for  pasture  improvement  and  other  land 
development  work.  About  IS  per  cent  was  used  for  refinancing 
existing  debts,  secured  by  liens  on  livestock  and  farm  machinery 
or  equipment,  and  24  per  cent  was  used  for  operating  expenses. 
Loan  funds  are  being  used  to  enable  farmers  assisted  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make  better  use  of  their  land  and 
labor  resources  so  that  they  may  progress  rapidly  to  the  point 
that  they  can  operate  efficiently  and  obtain  needed  credit  from 
normal  sources  in  the  area. 

C.  Collections ;  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  cumulative  and 
current  collection  activities  on  operating  loans: 

(l)  Cumulative  collections  on  Production  and  Subsistence  loans 
made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  other  types  of 
operating  loans  made  by  predecessor  agencies  have  exceeded 
cumulative  advances  made  during  the  last  seven  fiscal  years 


by  962,497,627 

as  shown  by  the 

following  table : 

Fiscal 

Loan 

Principal 

Interest 

Total 

Year 

Disbursements 

He payments 

Repayments 

Repayment 

1947 

V  89,738,190 

9119,784,295 

$  14,299,621 

$134,083,916 

1948 

59,012,114 

101,453,618 

12,769,753 

114,223,371 

1949 

74,957,211 

78,279,960 

11,282,124 

89,562,084 

1950 

84,912,479 

68,004,734 

9,702,196 

77,706,930 

1951 

102,933,890 

83,307,468 

10,926,796 

94,234,264 

1952 

109,958,596 

90,566,068 

11,066,894 

101,632,962 

1953 

119,999,931 

82,244,283 

11,222,228 

93,466,511 

Total 

9642,412,411 

9623,640,426 

$81,269,612 

$704,910,038 
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Cumulative  loan  advances  and  collections  of  Farm  Security 
Administration ,  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  Division, 
and  Farmers  Home  Administration  follows : 


'  -  Principal  Total 

Loan  Collections  to  6/30/53  Repay „  no  Colls,  to 

Advances  Principal  Interest  Maturities  Advances 

Rural  Reha¬ 
bilitation 
Loons  -  June 
1953  to 

10/31/46  41,004,902,119  $883,160,086  1123,433,247  38.4/  100.7/ 

Emergency 
Crop  and 
Feed  Loans- 
1913  to 

10/31/46  575,934,022  474,466,207  56,494,237  82.4/  92.2/ 


614,021,110  372,857,136  32,202,033  94.4 /  66.0/ 

See  Tables  III  and  IV  for  distribution  by  states. 

D .  Debts  Compromised,  Adjusted,  or  Canceled  Pursuant  to  Public 
Laws 518  and  731;  Continued  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the 
settlement  of  old  accounts  eligible  for  compromise,  adjustment, 
or  cancellation  under  existing  statutory  authorities. 

Most  of  the  debts  that  have  been  settled  arose  from  loans  made 
to  fanners  from  1918  through'  the  1930's  by  predecessor  agencies, 
whose  accounts  were  transferred  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
when  it  was  created  on  November  1,  -1946.  Prior  to  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  518,.  approved  December  20,  1944,  and  Public  Law 
731  approved  August  14,  1946,  there  was  no  authority  for  the 
Department  to  cancel  any  of  these  old  loans,  regardless  of  the 
circumstances  of  borrowers  and  even  though  many  borrowers  had 
died  leaving  no  assets  from  which  any  further  recovery  could 
be  effected  by  the  Government.  The  following  table  shows  ad¬ 
justment,  compromise,,  and  cancellation  settlements  during  the 
fiscal  year  1953  and  from  the  inception  of  such  activity  on 
April  4,  1945,  through  June  30,  1953s 


Production  and 
Subsistence 
Loans  - 
11/1/46  to 

6/30/53 


-  260  - 


During  Fiscal 
Year  1953 

From  Inception  April  4,  1945 
through  June  30,  1953 

Number  of  borrowers 
involved  in 
settlements 

57,320 

721,551 

Original  principal 
indebtedness 

$33,163,538 

$244,277,668 

Repaid  prior  to 
settlement : 

Principal 

Interest 

$13,212,149 

2,439,073 

$91,730,101 

15,043,038 

Unpaid  balance  at 
time  of  settlement : 
Principal 

Interest 

19,951,439 

13,124,911 

152,547,567 

59,410,461 

Principal  and  interest 
paid  at  time  of 
settlement 

2,043,611 

16,300,331 

Principal  and  interest 
written  off 

31,027,739 

195,657,197 

E.  Progress  of  Borrowers;  The  progress 

that  borrowers  are  making 

as  a  result  of  the  financial  and  supervisory  assistance  provided 
through  this  program  is  indicated  by  the  following;  The  total 
value  of  products  produced  on  the  farm  by  the  25,460  active 

operating  loan  borrowers  who  repaid  V  eir  operating  loans  in 
full  in  1952  and  continued  as  family-type  farm  operators 
averaged  $4, 521  as  compared  with  92,646  for  the  year  before 
they  received  their  loans.  Their  production  per  acre  aver¬ 
aged  928  in  terns  of  1951  prices,  which  compares  favorable 
with  other  successful  family-type  operators  throughout  the 
Nation.  During  this  some  period,  these  borrowers  increased 
their  gross  farm  income  an  average  of  73$;  working  capital 
106$;  and  value  of  productive  livestock  150$.  The  net  worth 
of  these  borrowers  at  the  time  they  received  their  initial 
loan  averaged  93,560  and  in  1952  averaged  96,655  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  87$.  Some  of  these  increases  can  be  attributed  to 
change  in  prices;  but,  even  after  adjustments  are  made  for 
this  factor,  a  substantial  increase  remains. 

Approximately  11,500,  or  43.2$,  of  the  25,460  borrowers  either 
owned  all  or  part  of  the  farms  they  operated  before  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  loans.  By  1952  the  number  of  owners  or  part- 
owners  in  the  group  had  increased  to  approximately  15,000 


or  53%  of  the  total.  Before 'receiving  their  loons,  63%  of 
the  borrowers  had  electricity,  whereas  %8%  had  electricity 
in  1952.  A  total  of  44%  had  refrigerators  before  coning 
on  the  program,  and  74 %  when  their  loans  were  repaid.  Run¬ 
ning  water  in  homos  increased  from  25%  before  receiving  their 
loans  to  3 3%  in  1952. 

Borrowers  have  also  made  substantial  progress  in  the  use  of 
anproved  farm  and  home'  practices  that  are  essential  to  suc¬ 
cessful  farming.  This  progress  is  reflected  in  a  special 
report  prepared  by  County  Offices  in  one  state,  which- shows 
an  increase  of  35%  in  the  number  of  borrowers  using  pure¬ 
bred  sires,  an  increase  of  40%  in  the  number  of  borrowers 
using  cover  crops  on  all  cropland,  and  an  increase  of  50% 
in  the  number  of  borrowers  using  proper  methods  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  insects  and  diseases.  In  another  state,  borrowers 
producing  Grade  A  milk  increased  their  average  production 
per  cow  from  5>390  pounds. in  the  year  before  they  received 
their  initial  loans  to  9 > 753  pounds  in  the  year  their  loans 
were  paid  in  full. 
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l/  Loans  made  by  Fanners  Home  Administration  subsequent  to  October  31,  19I4-6. 
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Note:  Advances  by  states  include  transfers  of  loans  between  states  for  collection  purposes. 
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Water  Facilities  Loans 


1.  Purpose  of  Loans ;  Under  the  Water  Facilities  Act  of  August  23, 
1937,  loans  are  made  to  individual  farmers  or  ranchmen  or  to 
groups  of  from  two  to  one  hundred  or  more  farmers  when  water 
facilities  can  be  operated  and  maintained  more  feasibly  on  a 
community  basis.  Loans  are  of  two  types; 

A.  Farmstead  loans  made  to  provide  adequate  water  supplies 
close  to  the  farm  buildings  for  household  use,  for  live¬ 
stock,  and  for  garden  production  by  installing  new  facilities 
such  as  wells,  ponds,  and  cisterns. with  appurtenant  equip¬ 
ment  or  bv  improvements  to  existing  facilities. 

B.  Irrigation  loans  made  to  provide  new  facilities  and  to 
develop  or  improve  existing  facilities  for  supplying  water 
for  crop  production. .  The  types  of  facilities  developed 
vary  with-  the' needs  of  the  locality  and  may  include  such 
facilities  as  small  irrigation  systems,  large  wells  includ¬ 
ing  pumping  plants,  and  farm  distribution  systems,  low 
capacity  pumps  and  sprinkler  systems,  or  small  storage 
reservoirs  and  dams. 

2.  Terms  of  Loans :  Loans  are  schedule^  to  be  repaid  as  rapidly 
as  possible  consistent  with  the  borrowers  repayment  ability. 

Loans  are  made  for  periods  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the 
operator  to  make  repayment  from  income  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  facility.  The  interest  rate  is  3  per  cent  per  annum. 

Loans  are  not  approved  for  applicants  who  can  secure  adequate 
credit  on  reasonable  terms  from  other  credit  sources. 


3.  Technical  Assistance ;  Engineering  assistance  is  given  all 
borrowers,  as  required,  in  planning  and  installing  farmstead 
and  irrigation  facilities.  Such  assistance  is  necessary  for 
efficient  service  of  the  installations  and  to  assure  repayment 
.of  the  loans.  Farm  management  guidance  is  provided  as  needed 
to  assist,  in  profitable  utilization  of  the  facilities.  To  the 
extent  that  personnel  is  available,  engineering  assistance  is 
also  given  to  a  limited  number  of  non-borrowing  farm  families 
and  organized  water  users  groups  who  are  unable  to  obtain  it 
from  other  sources. 


4. 


A.  Applications :  Applications  for  water  facilities  loans  since 
the  inception  of  the  program  have  been  increasing.  Some  of 
the  increased  demand  has  resulted  from,  (l)  efforts  of  dry 
farmers  in  parts  of  the  ten  states  in  the  Great  Plains  to 
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recoup  or  prevent  losses  6f  income  from  prolonged  drought 
by  installing  irrigation  facilities;  (2)  the  deterioration 
of  existing  facilities  resulting  from  obsolescence  and 
inadequate  maintenance;  (3)  the  trend  toward  more  effective 
water  utilization  by  land  leveling  and  installation  of  im¬ 
proved  distribution  and  sprinkler  systems;  (4)  tightening 
credit  conditions  and  the  lack  of  equities  in  property 
which  will  enable  .applicants  to  qualify  for  private  credit; 

(5)  the  need  for  rural  water  systems  in  areas  where  it  is 
not  feasible  to  install  facilities  on  individual  farms;  and 

(6)  the  creation  of  new  farm  units  in  reclamation  projects. 
Despite  some  increase  during  each  of  the  past  four  fiscal 
years  in  the  amount  of  loan  funds  available,  no  significant 
change  in  the  number  of  applicants  served  as  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  applicants  has  been  made.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  applicants,  the  number  of  new 
loans  made,  and  the  percentage  of  applicants  who  received 
loans  in  the  fiscal  years  1949  through  1953,  and  estimated 
for  1954. 


Individual  Loans 


Fiscal 
_  Year  . 

1949 

1950 

1051 

1952 

1953 

1954  (est.) 

Number 

Applicants 

2,851 

4,318 

4,220 

4,007 

4,722 

5,700 

Number 

Initial 

Loans  Made 

751 

1,192 

1,327 

1,141 

1,179 

1,260 

Group  Loans 

Loans  as 
Percent  of 
Applicants 

26 

28 

31 

28 

25 

22 

Number 

Loans  as 

Fiscal 

Number 

Initial 

Percent  of 

Year 

Applicants; 

Loans  Made 

Applicants 

1949 

132 

8 

6 

1950 

169 

15 

9 

1951 

147 

23 

16 

1952 

187 

33 

18 

1953 

194 

34 

18 

1954  (est  ) 

200 

40 

20 

See  Table  I  for  distribution  by  states. 

B.  Size . of  Loans ;  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  average 
size  of  water  facilities  loans  to  individuals  because  of 
the  steady  rise  during  recent  years  in  the  costs  of  labor, 
material  and  equipment  used  in  the  construction  or  repair 
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of  facilities.  In  addition,  a  larger  proportion  of  loans 
have  been  made  for  the  installation  or. improvement  of 
irrigation  facilities,  and  for  land  leveling  where  the  costs 
usually  run  higher  than  for  farmstead  facilities.  There 
has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  average  size  of  loans  to 
groups  which  has  resulted  partly  from  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  99,  approved  June  10,  1949 ,  increasing  from 
'''50,000  to  ^IOOjOOO  the  amount  that  may  be  loaned  on  any 
one  project.-  The  average  size  of  group  loans  in  1953  de¬ 
creased  primarily  because  the  number  of  loans  made  to  small 
groups  in  new  land  areas  for  domestic  water  supplies  was 
proportionately  greater  than  in  previous  years.  The  general 
increase  in  the  size  of  loans  in  recent  years  has  resulted 
in  fewer  applicants  being  served  from  the  same  amount  of 
loan  funds.  -The  following  table  shows  the  trend  in  the  size 
of  water  facilities  loans  made  to  individuals  and  groups 
from  1940  through  1953: 

Average  Size  of  Loans 


Fiscal 

Individuals 

C 

Groups 

Year 

Initial 

Subsequent 

Initial 

Subsequent 

1940 

1  493 

6,169 

1945 

536 

$  516 

$15,644 

$5,667 

1950 

-  1,934 

939 

31,457 

12,673 

1951 

•2,244 

1,146 

30,219 

10,705 

1952 

.  3,047 

1,753 

35,315 

3,078 

1953 

3,949 

2,273 

29,843 

6,638 

1954  (est.) 

4,000 

2,300 

35,000 

8,250 

C.  Number  -  and  Mount  of  Loans :  During  the  fiscal  year  1953 
approximately  IB  per  cent  of  the  loan  funds  were  used  for 
group  loans  and  32  per  cent  for  loans  to  individuals.  The 
ratio  of  group  loans  to  total  loans  is  slightly  less  than 
in  recent  years.  The  table  below  shows  the  number  and  amount 
of  loans  made  during  the  1953  fiscal  year  and  cumulatively 
since  the  inception  of  the  program: 


Cumulative  Since 

1953  Fiscal  _  Inception 


Loans 

Number 

Amount 

Obligated 

Number 

Amount 

Obligated 

To  Individuals 

Initial 

1,179 

14,655,390 

14,211 

$20,916,521 

Supplemental 

121 

276,394 

2,422 

1,724,227 

To  Groups 
Initial 

34 

1,014,655 

213 

5,014,402 

Supplemental 

8 

53,500 

59 

.  434.290 

Total 

1,342 

$5,999,939 

16,905 

$28,089,440 

-  -  26.5  - 

The  above  table  does  not  ^reflect  the  total  number  of  individuals 
served  under  this  program.  As  of  June  30,  1952,  loans  had  been 
made  to  179  groups  serving  approximately  7,950  users.  In  the 
1953  fiscal  year  34  loans  were  made  to  groups  serving  an  esti¬ 
mated  1,500  water  users.  The  9,450  users  of  group  loan  facil¬ 
ities  added  to  the  14,211  individuals  receiving  loans  brings 
the  cumulative  number  served  under  this  program  to  23,661. 

D.  Collections ;  Since  inception  of  the  Water  Facilities  Program, 
7,686  individual  borrowers  have  paid  their  accounts  in  full 
and  12  group  loans  have  also  been  paid  in  full.  The  following 
statement  shows  repayment  progress  cumulative  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  program  to  June  30,  1953: 

Loan  advances  and  repayments  cumulative  to  June  30 9  1953 

Ratio  of  Principal 

Loan  Matured  Principal  Interest  Total  Repayments  to 

Advances  Principal  Repayments  Payments  Payments  Matured  Principal 

$27,782,310  $10,947,783  $11,072,376  $1,550,927  $12,623,303  101.14 

See  Table  II  for  distribution  by  states. 

The  total  cumulative  gross  delinquencies  on  these  loans  is 
$276,433  or  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  maturities.  These  loans 
may  be  amortized  over  the  productive  life  of  the  security  but 
not  to  exceed  20  years  in  the  case  of  individual  loans  and  up 
to  40  years  in  the  case  of  group  loans. 

E .  Progress  of  Borrowers :  Some  indication  of  the  production  and 
financial  progress  made  by  water  facilities  borrowers  is 
indicated  by  the  following  data  taken  from  reports  of  borrowers 
who  repaid  their  loans  in  the  1950,  1951,  and  1952  fiscal  years 
and  continued  farming. 

*  ( 1 )  Borrowers  With  Loans  for  New  Irrigation : 


Year 

1950,  1951, 

Before 

and  1952 

Percent 

Acceptance 

Fiscal  Years 

Increase 

a.  Crop  and  livestock  production: 
Corn  -  bushels  per  acre 

15.2 

46.5 

205.9 

Small  grain  -  bushels  per  acre 

14.1' 

23.5 

66.7 

Legume  Hay  -  tons  per  acre 

2.0 

3.0 

50.0 

b.  Income  and  net  worth  per  farm: 

$11,717 

Gross  farm  income 

$4,813 

143.4 

Net  worth 

10,646 

26,600 

149.9 
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( 2 )  Borrower s_W. it h  Farmstead  Only  Loans  : 


Year 

Before 

1950,  1951 
and  1952 

Percent 

Acceptance 

Fiscal  Years 

Increase 

To  supply  water  for  livestock: 
Percent  hauling  water  from 
off  farm 

39.5 

0.3 

Percent  with  water  piped 
to  bam  or  barnyard 

4.7 

79.3 

.. 

Number  with  equipment 
for  producing  Grade  A 
milk 

13 

111 

753.3 

Increase  in  livestock: 

Average  number  of 
dairy  cows  kept 

5.6 

6.3 

21.4 

Average  number  of 
other  cattle  kept 

11.3 

13.9 

23.0 

Average  number  of 
chickens  kept 

133 

176 

27.5 

To  supply  water  for  garden: 
Percent  with  water  piped 
to  garden 

3.7 

89.9 

Average  value  of  food  and 
fuel  for  home  use 

$336 

$513 

52.7 

Average  bushels  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  stored 

12 

14 

16.7 

To  supply  water  for  household : 
Percent  with  water  piped 
to  house 

8.0 

33.9 

Percent  with  kitchen  sink 

17.1 

34.4 

— 

Percent  with  shower  or 
bathtub 

6.2 

57.4 

__ 
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(cl)  Farm  Tenant-Mo rtgage  Insurance  Fund, 

Farmers1  Home  Admini stration 


This  budget  schedule  covers  an  account  established  pursuant  to  Sections  11  (a) 
and  12  (e)  (2)  of  the  Farmers*  Home  Administration  Act  of  1946,  approved 
August  14,  1946  (Public  Law  731)*  which  authorized  the  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $25,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  the  mortgage  insurance  fund-  The 
sum  of  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1946,  as  the  initial  capital  for  this  fund.  This  amount  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  initial  and  annual  charges  collected  from  insured  mortgagors  and  by 
such  initial  fees  for  inspection,  appraisal  and  other  charges  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  finds  necessary.  One-half  of  the  initial  and  annual  charges 
collected  from  insured  mortgagors  as  the  premium  for  insurance  and  such  amounts 
as  are  appropriated  under  Section  11  (a)  are  available  for  payments  with  respect 
to  insured  mortgages  under  Sections  12  and  13  of  the  Act,  Pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  in  the  Act,  moneys  net  needed  for  current  operations  are 
|?eing  invested  in  direct  obligations  of  the  United  States .  The  other  one-half 
Pf  the  initial  and  annual  charges,  together  with  such  fees  lor  inspection, 
appraisal  and  other  charges  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  are  avail1  able  for 
administrative  expenses  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  receipts  derived  from  these  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  1954 
available  for  administrative  expenses  in  1955  will  amount  to  approximately 
$322,000, 


It  is  estimated  that  assets  of  the  capital  fund,  including  receivables  and  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000  originally  appropriated,  at  June  30,  1954,  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,400,000, 

There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  farm  ownership  loans  insured  each 
year  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  October  1947  through  the  third  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year  1951  However,  the  actual  number  of  loans  insured  in  1952 
and  1953  and  estimated  number  for  1954  and.  1955  reflect  the  current  lack  of  in¬ 
vestment  capital  as  illustrated  by  the  following  table; 


Initial  loans 

insured  by  Fi 

seal  Year 

Year 

Number 

Amount 

1948 

338 

$  £.,412,837 

1949 

1,149 

7,937,241 

1950 

2,191 

16,586,859 

1951 

2,150 

17,596.050 

1952 

1,105 

10,563,677 

1953 

1,049 

10,689,227 

1954  (Estimated) 

1 , 040 

10,625,000 

1955  (Estimated) 

1,040 

10,625,000 

There  are  no  employees  paid  from  this  fund. 


, 


, 


■ 

. 

« 
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(e)  Disaster  Loans,  etca,  Revolving  Fund- 
Department  of  Agriculture 


Summary  of  Activities  and  Changes  in  the  Fund 


Available  funds:  . 

Balance  from  prior  fiscal  year...* 
Additions  to  fund* 

Appropriation  . . . . . 

Loans  repaid  . . 

Interest  collections  and 

other  income  *,  c ....... . 

Total  available  * . 

Obligations • 

Lending  activities; 

Loans  made 

Administrative  expenses 
Transportation  and  other  costs 
in  connection  with  emergency 
feed  furnished  to  fanners 

and  stockmen  ....... . * 

Balance  available  in  subsequent 

Total  accounted  for  0 .........  s 


1953 

Actual 

19514 

Estimate 

1 955 

Estimate 

132,620,515 

517,321,7143 

$29,75k,7h3 

29,726,500 

130,000,000 

62,300,000 

77,608,000 

868,125 

1,700,000 

3,379,000 

563,215,170 

191^321,763 

110,761,763 

5U3,957,779 

1,935,615 

$0.19,250,000 
•  2,317,000 

$61,600,000 

2,325,000 

— 

60,000,000- 

— 

17,321,7143 

29,756,763 

66 , 816, 763 

‘63,215,170 

5191,321,763 

6110,761,763 

AUTHORIZATIONS' 

Production  Disaster  Loans:  Public  Law  38,  8lst  Congress,  approved 
April  6,  1969 ,  abolished  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  of 
Washington  and  transferred  its  assets  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  assets  so  transferred  constitute  a  revolving  fund  from  which  emergency 
loans,  for  periods  consistent  with  the  borrowers’  ability  to  repay,  are 
made  at  3  per  cent  interest  to  farmers  and  stockmen  suffering  production 
disasters  when  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  area  or  region  involved 
has  suffered  a  production  disaster  and  finds  that  agricultural  credit  is 
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not  readily  available  from  other  -sources.  Public  Law  38  also  authorizes 
loans  to  bona  fide  fur  farmers c  This  authorization  exoired  June  30,  1953, 
but  Public  Law  2 55,  approved  August  13,  1953,  authorized  supplemental 
advances  which  are  made  at  5  per  cent  interest,  to  bona  fide  fur  farmers 
where  necessary  to  protect  the  Government f s  interest  in  existing  loans 
outstanding. 

Public  Law  665,  8lst  Congress,  provided  for  making  loans  to  orchardists 
in  the  State  of'  Washington  who  were  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  other 
sources.  This  authorization  expired  August  5,  1953 9 

Emergency  Drought  Assistance :  Public  Law  115,  83rd  Congress,  approved 
July  ±b,  1963,  amended  Public  Law  38  to  authorize  additional  assistance 
to  farmers  and  stockmen  through  economic  disaster  loans,  special  live¬ 
stock  loans,  and  emergency  assistance  in  furnishing-  feed  and  seed  as 
f  oIIoxjs  :  • 

1,  Economic  Disaster  Loans 6  Loans  at  3  per  cent  interest  may  be  made 
in  any  dis'as teF  area~3eclar ed  by  the  President  under  Public  Law  875 
(U2  U.S.C.  1855),  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  an  economic  disaster 
has  also  caused  a  need  for  agricultural  credit  that  cannot  be  met 
temporarily  by  regularly  established  lending  institutions,  including 
the  regular  lending  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

2,  Special  Livestock  Loans.  For  a  period  of  2  years  subsequent  to 

July  1L,  1953V  loans '  may  be  made  at  5  percent  interest  to  established 
livestock  producers  who  are  temporarily  unable  to  secure  credit  from 
recognized  lenders  and  who  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  working  out 
their  difficulties  with  supplementary7-  financing. 

3,  Emergency  Assistance  in  Furnishing  Feed  and  Seed.  t Feed  for  livestock 
or  seeds  for  planting  may  be  furnished  to  established  fanners,  ranchers 
or  stockmen  in  connection  with  any  major  disaster  determined  by  the 
President  to  warrant  Federal  assistance  under  .Public  Law  875  (U2  U.S.C. 
1855),  Under  this  authority  feed  grain  and  concentrates,  principally 
cotton  seed  meal,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  mixed  feeds,  are  furnished  at 
less  than  market  cost  to  eligible  farmers  in  designated  areas  through 
the  facilities  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  and  special 
State  and  local  drought  committees. 

Public  Law  175,  83rd  Congress,  approved  July  31,  1953,  appropriated 
3130,000,000  as  an  addition  to  the  disaster  loan  revolving  fund  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Public  Law  115.  Of  this  amount,  9^0,000,000  was  specified  for  the 
furnishing  of  feed  including  the  charges  already  incurred  under  an  allocation 
of  ;p8,000, 000  from  the  President's  Disaster  Relief  Fund,  which  was  used  to 
initiate  the  emergency  feed  program.  In  addition,  ,20,000, 000  was  added  to 
the  regular  production  and  subsistence  loan  funds  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Adminis tration. 
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On  November  16,  1953 ,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Public  Law  875,  8lst 
Congress,  the  President  directed  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  furnish 
supplies  of  feed  acquired  by  it  in  carrying  out  price  support  operations  for 
use  in  the  drought  emergency  program,  such  supplies  to  be  furnished  without 
reimbursement  from  presently  appropriated  funds e  The  directive  was  effective 
from  the  inception  of  the  program  on  June  26,  1953*  At  the  same  time  the 
President  stated  his  intention  to  request  Congress  to  take  specific  action 
for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  Corporation  for  losses  representing  the 
difference  between  the  value  of'  the  feed  furnished  under  the  directive  and  the 
sales  price  received  by  the  Corporation,,  Under  the  directive,  costs  incurred 
by  the  Corporation  in  handling,  processing,  'shipping,  and  otherwise  distributing 
supplies  of  feed  continue  to  be  defrayed  from  the  5^0,000,000  appropriated  by 
Public  Law  1?5  lor  supplying  emergency  feed* 

As  agreed  in  a  meeting  with  the  Governors  of  12  drought  disaster  States  on 
October  12,  1953,  the  Department  is  executing  agreements  with  States  to  assist 
them  in  furnishing  hay  to  eligible  farmers*  Under  these  agreements  the 
Department  contributes  a  definite  sum  to  the  State  to  defray  one-half  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  the  hay  (not  to  exceed  $10  per  ton)  and  the  State 
assumes  full  responsibility  for  purchasing  and  distributing  the  hay  to 
farmers  eligible  under  the  emergency  feed  program*  These  agreements  are 
authorized  under  Public  Law  875  and  are  presently  financed  by  an  allocation 
from  the  President's  Disaster  Relief  Fund*  It  is  proposed  to  submit  a 
supplemental  estimate  to  permit  financing  this  program  from  funds  available  in 
the  disaster  loan  revolving  fund,  including  reimbursement  to  the  President f  s  ; 
Disaster  Relief  Fund  for  obligations  incurred  under  the  allocation^ 

FINANCING 

The  following  funds  have  been  appropriated  for  this  revolving  fund  since  its 
inception: 


For  establishment  of  the  revolving  fund  for 

production  disaster  loans  and  by  transfer  of 

net  assets  (cash)  of  the  Regional  Agricultural  ■ 

Credit  Corporation  to  the  fund  (Public  Law 

38,  approved  April  6,  195-9)  •  •  •  - . .  $55,595,335 

Appropriated  as  a  result  of  flood  conditions 
in  the  Mid-West  area  (Public  Law  202, 

approved  October  25,  1951)  . .  30,000,000 

For  assistance  to  farmers  and  stockmen  through 
economic  disaster  loans,  special  livestock  luans, 
and  emergency  assistance  in  furnishing  feed  and 

seed  (Public  Law  175,  approved  July  31,  1953)  . •  130,000,000 


Total  funds  appropriated  . . . . .  $205,595,335 
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Total  activity  under  the  various  authorizations  to  June  30,  1953,  is  as 
f  olloxtfs : 


Type  of 
loan 


Principal  Principal 

Advances  Repayments  -* 


Principal  Interest 
Outstanding  Payments 


Percent 
Principal 
Repayment  to 
Maturities 


Disaster 

$125,368,361 

771,212,827 

$53,155,5314 

$2,028,820 

Fur 

5,853,878 

3,605,1U6 

1,238,732 

173,538 

Orchard 

207,800 

172,2h5 

35,555 

3,501 

91.3/o 

93.9% 

99.1% 


Includes  76,828  write-offs  and  779,660  judgments. 


Tables  I  and  II,  which  follow,  reflect  loans  made  through  June  30,  1953  by 
States,  Funds  available,  and  the  purposes  for  which  used* 


1953  PROGRAM 

Due  primarily  to  the  serious  and  widespread  damage  caused  by  drought  during 
the  summer  of  1952,  affecting  all  or  portions  of  27  states  principally  in 
the  South  and  Southwest,  and  the  Dakotas  and  some  states  in  the  Midwest  and 
in  New  England,  the  heaviest  volume  of  lending  since  the  inception  of  the 
disaster  loan  program  was  experienced  in  the  1953  fiscal  year,  A  total  of 
28,055  initial  and  7,152  subsequent  disaster  loans  were  made  during  the  year 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  .53,099,739* 


Some  of  the  areas  affected  by  drought  during  1952  had  experienced  serious 
production  losses  as  a  result  of  excessive  rainfall,  floods,  insect  infes¬ 
tations,  drought,  or  other  similar  catastrophes  during  one  or  more  preceding 
years,  thus  aggravating  the  plight  of  farmers  and  stockmen  in  these  areas. 
Other  adverse  weather  conditions,  including  destructive  tornadoes,  floods, 
earthquakes,  and  hailstorms,  occurring  in  spotted  areas  of  the  country  during 
1952  and  early  1953,  also  caused  serious  production  and  farm  property  losses 
and  resulted  in  a  need  and  demand  for  assistance  through  disaster  loans. 


Disaster,  fur,  and  orchard  loans  obligated  during  the  fiscal  year  1953  were 
as  follows* 


Initial 

Subsequent 

Total 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Disaster 

Fur 

Orchard 

28,0514 

U9 

6 

$314,676,335 
217,325 
'  52,550 

7,152 

.82 

5 

$8,523,505 

559,550 

38,635 

35,206 

131 

11 

$53,099,739 

766,865 

91,175 

Total 

28,109 

$35,956,200 

7,239 

$9, 011,579 

35,3 58 

$53,957,779 
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1934  PROGRAM 

The  serious  drought  conditions  of  1932  continued  unabated  in  large  areas  of  ■ 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  .Arkansas*  The  drought  of 
1953  affected  these  states  as  well  as  portions  of  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wyoming.  Acting  to  alleviate  this  critical  situation,  the  Congress 
appropriated  $130,000,000  as  an. increase  to  the  Disaster  Loan  Revolving  Fund  to 
carry, out  the  purposes, of  Public  Law  ll3«  Of  this  amount  340,000,000  was  speci¬ 
fied  for  use  in  furnishing  feed  and  seed  to, farmers  and  Stockmen  in  the 
seriously-affected  areas*  In  addition,  continuing  needs  for  production  dis¬ 
aster  loans  in  other  areas  of  the  country  due  to  damage  from  tornadoes,  hail¬ 
storms,  floods,  and  other  destructive  weather  conditions  are  being  met  from 
funds  previously  made  available  to  the  Disaster  Loan  Revolving  Fund* 

ls  Lending  activities:  '  /• 

Production  disaster' loans?  A  substantial  demand  for  production 
disaster"  loan  assistance,  as  authorised  by  Public  Law  38,  is 
expected  from  other  areas  Of  the  country 0  Tornadoes, '  hailstorms , 
floods,  and  other  adverse  weather  conditions  occurring  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of.  1933  resulted  in  a  need  for  loans  for 
production  purposes  and  for  restoration  of  damaged  and  destroyed 
farm  buildings  and  other  property.  In  addition,  many  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  production  disaster  borrowers  will  require  supplemental 

financing  in  1934  in  order  to  continue  their  operations. 

...  _  *  • 

(b)  Economic  disaster  loans?  This  source  of  credit  provides'  for  the 
temporary"  emergency  need.s  of  farmers  operating  in  areas  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President  pursuant  to  Public  Law  873.  Loans  may 

...  be  made  at  such  rates  of  interest  and  on  such  general  terms 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  at  this  stage  the  extent  of  the  demand 'for ’this  type 
of  assistance,  it  is  anticipated  that  economic  disaster  loans 
will  be  utilized  in  all  of  the  designated  areas  and  particularly 
in  the  Southwest  drought  areas.  .  .  .  .  ' 

(c)  Special  Livestock  loans;  It  is  apparent  that  the  demand  for 
this  type  of  "credit  assistance  in  the  critical  areas  will 
be  heavy.  Large  numbers  of  farmers  engaged  primarily  in  the 
production  of  livestock  within  the  affected  areas  are  in 
serious  need  of  credit  resources  to  preserve  their  livestock 
operations »  For  many,  credit' is  not ■ available  through  estab¬ 
lished  sources  for  the  purchase  of  feed  to  cexry  their  present 
livestock  herds,  for  the  cost  of  reseeding  permanent  pastures, 
for  planting  temporary  fall  and  winter  grazing  crops,  for  1934 
operating  expenses,  and  for  replacement  of j basic  livestock  lost 
as  a  result  of  drought  conditions „*  These  livestock  loans  are 
also  available  to  eligible  livestock  operators  in  other  areas 
of  the  Nation  requiring  such'  temporary  assistance. 
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Table  III  reflects  loans  made  during  the  fiscal  year  195U  through  December  31? 

1953. 

2,  Emergency  Assistance  in  Furnishing  Feed  and  Seed; 

Feed  grain  and  concentrates,  principally  cottonseed  meal,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  mixed  feeds  are  furnished  at  less  than  market  cost  to  eligible 
farmers  in  designated  areas  through  the  facilities  of  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service  and  special  State  and  local  drought  committees. 
Prices  paid  by  farmers  are  as  follows:  cottonseed  meal,  pellets,  and 
cake,  1)35  per  ton;  corn,  $1,00  per  bushel;  wheat,  $1.10  per  bushel; 
oats,  50^  per  bushel;  mixed  feeds  are  sold  at  a  price  reflecting  the 
reduced  cost  of  any  of  the  above  ingredients. 

As  of  December  31?  1953?  this  program  was  active  in  695  counties  in  18 
States  and  certain  designated  areas  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  In 
addition,  there  are  87  counties  in  an  inactive  status.  County  US DA 
Drought  Committees  have  approved  orders  fcr  feeds  in  the  following 
amounts:  cottonseed  meal,  pellets,  and  cake,  tons;  corn, 

tons;  wheat,  tons;  oats,  tons;  and  mixed  feed  tons. 

The  estimated  obligations  through  this  period  for  losses  on  sales  of 
commodities  (market  price  less  cost  to  farmer)  pursuant  to  the 
President's  directive  of  November  16,  1953?  totalled  53d?32d?200. 
Estimated  obligations  for  freight,  distribution,  and  other  costs  as 
of  December  31?  1953?  which  are  payable  from  the  (if),  000, 000  provided 
by  Public  Law  175  were  520,^90,900. 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  submitted  by  States  currently  in  the  program, 
losses  on  sales  pursuant  to  the  President's  directive  will  aggregate 
^65? 000, 000  before  commercial  feed  becomes  available  in  the  spring  and 
the  6^0,000,000  will  have  been  obligated  for  freight,  distribution, 
and  other  costs, 

3*  Emergency  Assistance  in  Furnishing  Hay: 

The  De  jartrrient  is  executing  agreements  with  the  drought  disaster  States 
to  assist  them  in  furnishing  hay  to  eligible  farmers.  Under  these 
agreements ,  the  Department  contributes  a  definite  sum  to  the  State  to 
defray  one-half  of  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  hay  (not  to 
exceed  610  per  ton)  and  the  State  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
purchasing  and  distributing  the  hay.  These  agreements  are  authorized 
under  Public  Law  875?  8lst  Congress,  and  are  presently  financed  by  an 
allocation  of  $10,000,000  from  the  President's  Disaster  Relief  Fund. 

As  of  December  31?  1953?  agreements  had  been  entered  into  with 
twelve  States,  as  follows: 


Arkansas  U72 , 000 

Florida  (flood)  .  382,000 
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Kansas  . . . 

Kentucky . . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri. . . 

Nevada  . 

North  Carolina  . • . . , 

Tennessee  «... . 

Texas  . . . 

......  704, 000 

Virginia  ........... 

West  Virginia  ...... 

Total  . . .  $5,323,000 

It  is  contemplated  that  a  supplemental  estimate  x-rill  be  proposed  to  the 
Congress  to  permit  financing  this  program  from  funds  in  the  Disaster  Loan 
Revolving  Fund.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  supplemental  estimate  is  to  re¬ 
imburse  the  President’s  Disaster  Relief  Fund  in  the  amount  of  $10,000,000 
which  has  been  advanced  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  assisting  the 
States  in  furnishing  hay,  and  to  make  an  additional  $10,000,000  available  for 
allocation  to  States  for  the  emergency  hay  program. 


Table  IV  reflects  activities  under  these  two  emergency  feed  programs  through 
December  31,  1953c 


Att-ilK  I  CURATIVE  COSTS  OF  MAKING  AND 
■  SERVICING"  loans 


Administrative  expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  charged  to  the 
Disaster  Loan  Revolving  Fund  during  fiscal  year  1953  totaled  $1,920,765. 

The  fiscal  year  1954  charges  are  expected  to  total  $2,300,000  of  which  $300,000 
will  be  used  in  connection  with  the  making  and  servicing  of  about  $80,250,000 
in  economic  disaster  and  special  livestock  loans  authorized  by  Public  Law  115, 
approved  July  14,  1953* 

The  policy  of  absorbing  within  other  resources,  whenever  possible,  the  added 
workload  created  by  disaster  loans  will  be  continued  in  fiscal  year  1954* 
Administrative  expense  charges  are  made  to  the  Disaster  Loan  Revolving  Fund 
only  in  those  cases  where  the  regular  staff  paid  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation  is  not  adequate  to  absorb 
the  added  workload.  Temporary  employees  are  used  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  in  making  and  servicing  disaster  loans  where  additional  staff  is 
required. 
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Orchard  loans 

Washington .  6  52,5^0  5  38,635  27  253,725 

l/  Amount  of  initial  and  subsequent  loans. 


Disaster  Loans,  etc.,  Revolving  Fund 


Table  II  -  Statement  of  Funds  Available  and  Use  by  Fiscal  Year  from 
Inception  of  Fund  on  April  16,  1949,  to  June  30 ,  1953/  and 
Estimates  for  Fiscal  Years  195*+  and  1955 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Estimate 

1955 

Estimated 

Funds  available: 

By  appropriation: 

For  establishment  of  revolving  fund  for  production  disaster  loans 
and  transfer  of  net  assets  (cash)  of  the  Regional  Agricultural 

Credit  Corporation  to  the  fund  (P.  L.  38,  approved  April  6,  19*+9)  l/  .  • 

$45,494,334 

For  flood  rehabilitation  in  the  Midwest  area  (P.  L.  202,  approved 

$30,000,000 

For  assistance  to  farmers  and  stockmen  through  economic  disaster  loans, 
special  livestock  loans,  and  emergency  assistance  in  furnishing  feed 
and  seed  (P.  L.  175,  approved  July  31,  1953)  . 

$30,000,000 

Balance  available  from  prior  fiscal  year  . 

— 

$44,257,538 

$13,821,409 

15,436,291 

$32,620,545 

17,321,743 

$29,754,743 

Receipts: 

Loan  principal  repayments: 

Production  disaster  loans  . 

1,293,772 

21,016,406 

19,215,624 

28,596,432 

33,960,000 

34,000,000 

400,000 

7,140,000 

779,000 

12,000,000 

_ 

_ 

31,000,000 

592,000 

Fur  loans  . 

243 ,019 

1,282,416 

986,456 

1,034,172 

5,420 

92,245 

74,580 

12,000 

8,000 

Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  loans  . 

Interest  and  other  collections  . 

2 ; 

18,624 

74,812 

86,233 

640,200 

41,694 

673,210 

21,316 

868,125 

9,000 

1,700,000 

8,000 

3,379,000 

1,630,227 

23,030,675 

21,009,22 9 

30,594,625 

44,000,000 

80,987,000 

Total  available  . 

45,494,334 

45,887,765 

36,852,084 

66,445,520 

63,215,170 

191,321,743 

110,741,743 

Obligations: 

Loans  made: 

974,9W3 

29,833,887 

19,198,873 

31,488,775 

43,099,739 

30,484,000 

35,000,000 

_  _ 

17,250,000 

6,300,000 

_  _ 

_  _ 

_  _ 

63,000,000 

20,000,000 

239,442 

1,746,890 

1,093,702 

902,490 

766,865 

500,000 

300,000 

88,905 

73,645 

91,175 

16,000 

-  - 

Transportation  and  other  costs  in  connection  with  emergency  feed 

40,000,000 

22,406 

485,579 

1,034,313 

1,360,065 

1,935,648 

2,317,000 

2,325,000 

1,236,796 

32,066,356 

21,415,793 

33,824,975 

45,893,427 

161,567,000 

63,925,000 

44,257,538 

13,821,409 

15,436,291 

32,620,545 

17,321,743 

29.754,743 

46,816,743 

1/  In  addition,  net  assets  (other  than  cash)  of  $363/811  were  acquired  from  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1953,  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  195h  or  1955 •  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is 
performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for 
their  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to 
be  received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1953 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1954 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1955 

Farm  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance 

Fund,  Department  of  Agriculture  a/ 
Revolving  fund  for  payments  with 

respect  to  insured  mortgages 
under  Sections  12  and  13  of  the 
Farmers '  Home  Administration 

Act  of  _i»9h6 

(3505,53k 

s>9U0,000 

01.287,000 

Allotments  from: 

Disaster  Loans,  etc..  Revolving 
Fund,  Department  of  Agriculture  a/ 
For  making  emergency  loans  to 
farmers  and  stockmen  and  for 
other  purposes  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  P.L.  38, 
as  amended  . 

) 

he,  mo,h36 

121,838,500 

6b, 057,450 

Flood  Prevention,  Agriculture  -  For 
general  basin  investigations  . . . 

6,927 

Total  . 

1x6,147,3 63 

121,838,500 

6h,o57,h5o 

Allocation  (advances  from)  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  -  For 
expenses  in  connection  with  train¬ 
ing  activities  . 

8,537 

8,300 

Trust  Funds : 

State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Cor- 
poration  Funds  and  State  mural 
Rehabilitation  Funds,  New  Agree- 
ments:  a/ 

Funds  of  State  Rural  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Corporations  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Department  for 
rural  rehabilitation  purposes 
under  trust  or  other  agreements 
between  the  Secretary  and  in¬ 
dividual  States  as  follows: 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1953 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1955 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1955 

Trust  Funds  (continued) 

: 

Salaries  and  expenses  * . 

Undistributed  charges  • 

Loans  . . 

1,155,158 

2,288,126 

12,910,791 

870,000 

575,000 

8,500,000 

700,000 

529,000 

7,800,000 

Total,  State  Rural  Rehabil¬ 
itation  Corporation  funds 

16,355,075 

9,8/55,000 

8,929,000 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements 

From  Governmental  and  Other 

Sources : 

Salaries  and  expenses  . . 

131,790 

150,000 

103,000  ^ 

TOTAL, . OBLIGATIONS  (OR  ACCRUED 
EXPENDITURES)  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 

AND  OTHER  FUNDS  . 

• 

63,157,299 

132,771,800 

- i 

75,376,550 

a/  These  items  are  on  the  basis  of  accrued  expenditures* 


I 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  include  the  replacement  of  7 
passenger  motor  vehicles.  The  vehicles  are  used  by  field  personnel  pri¬ 
marily  in  connection  with  necessary  rural  travel  where  common  carrier  is 
not  readily  available  or  practicable.  Such  travel  is  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  and  advising  county  supervisors  in  the  investigation  of  appli¬ 
cations,  making  loans,  rendering  of  farm  management  assistance  to  borrowers, 
and  collecting  and  servicing  loans  under  the  various  loan  programs.  As 
indicated,  the  vehicles  are  used  primarily  in  connection  with  rural  travel, 
much  of  which  is  over  unpaved  roads,  and  repair  and  maintenance  records 
show  that  the  maximum  economic  operation  is  reached  at  60,000  to  6 5,000 
miles.  Thereafter,  major  overhauls  are  usually  required  to  keep  the  ve¬ 
hicles  in  safe  operating  condition.  It  is  estimated  that  the  mileage  on 
each  of  the  7  vehicles  proposed  for  replacement  in  1955  will  range  from 
58,000  to  75,000  as  of  December  31,  1953,  and  will  be  at  least  65,000  on 
each  vehicle  before  it  is  replaced.  If  these  vehicles  are  not  replaced, 
it  is  expected  on  the  basis  of  past  maintenance  cost  records,  that  the 
average  repair  cost  per  vehicle  will  be  $230  during  1955,  or  a  total  of 
$1,610,  Another  factor  for  consideration  is  that  the  sales  value  of  the 
vehicles  will  decrease  in  proportion  to  increased  age  and  mileage*  It 
appears  that  a  substantial  economy  will  be  effected  if  the  7  vehicles 
are  replaced  in  1955* 

The  Farmers  Heme  Administration  operates  a  total  of  48  passenger  motor 
vehicles.  With  the  exception  of  one  vehicle  which  is  assigned  to  the 
Washington  office  for  transportation  of  personnel  to  and  from  other 
Government  offices  and  elsewhere  on  official  business,  the  vehicles  are 
located  at  strategic  points  throughout  the  country  for  use  primarily  in 
connection  with  rural  travel. 

While  custody  of  the  vehicles  is  under  the  State  Directors,  they  are  not 
assigned  for  the  use  of  any  one  person.  The  use  policy  involves  (l)  plan* 
rdrg  travel  and  field  schedules  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  use 
from  these  vehicles  which  can  be  operated  at  an  approximate  total  cost  of 
less  than  5  cents  per  mile  including  depreciation  as  opposed  to  use  of 
privately  owned  automobiles  costing  6  or  7  cents  per  mile,  (2)  strict 
adherence  to  the  preventive  maintenance  requirements  in  order  to  avoid 
grounding  of  vehicles  for  unreasonable  periods  of  time  in  non-use  status, 

(3)  giving  preference  to  group  travel  where  program  functions  will  per¬ 
mit  and  (4)  the  use  of  common  carrier  where  it  is  more  economical  to  do  so. 
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Age  and  mileage  data  for  the  total  number  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  in 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  as  of  December  31>  1953 ,  is  estimated  as 
follows : 


Age  Data 

Mileage  Data 

Age-Year 

Humber  of 

Number  of 

Models. 

Vehicles 

Lifetime  Mileage 

Vehicles 

1947 

1 

0  to  20,000 

11 

1948 

7 

20,001  to  40,000 

11 

1949 

6 

40,001  to  60,000 

15 

1950 

7 

60,001  to  80,000 

8 

1951 

7 

80,001  to  100,000 

3 

1952 

9 

Total 

m 

1953 

11 

Total 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Solicitor's  Office  was  established  in  1910  when  the  Congress  pre¬ 
scribed  that  "hereafter  the  legal  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shall  be  performed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Solicitor" 
(5  U.S.C.  518) *  Until  April  1,  1935  the  Solicitor’s  Office  was  a  unit 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  at  which  time  it  was  established  as  a 
separate  agency  of  the  Department. 


The  Solicitor's  Office,  as  the  law  office  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  performs  all  of  the  legal  work  arising  from  the  activities  of  the 
Department.  The  Solicitor  represents  the  Department  in  administrative 
proceedings  for  the  promulgation  of  rules  having  the  force  and  effect 
of  law;  in  quasi- judicial  hearings  held  in  connection  with  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  various  programs  and  acts;  and  in  proceedings  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  involving  freight  rates  and  practices 
relating  to  farm  commodities,  including  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Commission  to  the  courts.  He  serves  as  general  counsel  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

He  furnishes  necessary  review  in  connection  with  criminal  cases  arising 
under  the  programs  of  the  Department  for  the  purposes  of  referring  them 
to  the  Department  of  Justice, 

By  special  assignment  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  Solicitor  on 
Litigation  represents  the  Department  in  certain  categories  of  cases  be¬ 
fore  appellate  courts,  including  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States,  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appw'ila  nnd  -she  Supreme  Cou^s  c*f  Vm  United  The 

Solicitor  issues  both  formal  and  informal  opinions  on  legal  questions 
arising  in  the  administration  of  the  Department's  programs;  prepares 
and  reviews  administrative  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  public; 
assists  in  the  drafting  of  proposed  legislation;  prepares,  reviews  and 
interprets  contracts,  mortgages,  leases,  deeds,  and  similar  documents; 
prosecutes  patent  applications  for  employees  of  the  Department;  examines 
titles  to  lands  to  be  acquired  by  the  Government  or  accepted  as  security 
for  loans;  a. nr.  .disposes  of  claims  by  and  against  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  the  Department's  activities. 

The  legal  work  of  the  Office  is  carried  on  by  10  divisions  in  Washington, 
supervised  by  a  deputy  solicitor  and  4  associate  solicitors ,  each  having 
2  divisions,  the  Associate  Solicitor  on  Litigation,  and  the  Solicitor. 

The  work  in  the  field  is  performed  by  12  field  offices  and  4  branch 
offices . 


On  November  30>  1953*  the  Solicitor's  Office  had  4-17 employees ,  of  whom  253 
were  in  Washington  and  the  balance  in  the  field. 


Appropriated  funds 


Estimated 

Available, 

1954 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1955 


a/  $2,311,000  $2,098,000 


a /  Excludes  $50,000  transferred  to  other  appropriations  for  penalty 
mail  costs. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act ,  1954  . .  . . . 

Transferred  to  "Salaries  and  Expenses ,  Office  of  Informa¬ 
tion"  pursuant  to  P„L„  286  for  penalty  mail  ......  c, ......... . 

Transferred  from  "Administrative  expenses ,  Commodity  Credit 
C  orpor  a  Lion  ............ 

Activities  transferred  in  1955  Estimates  firom  — 

"Agricultural  adjustment  programs,  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service"  for  legal  work  in  connection  with  .acreage 

allotments  and  marketing  quotas  . . . . . 

"Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  Agriculture"  for  legal  services 
incident  to  research  and  marketing  activities  , 

"Flood  prevention.  Agriculture"  for  legal  services  in 
connection  with  the  flood  prevention  activities  of  the 
Department  ............. 

Base  for  1955  . . . . . . . . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1955:  . 

Direct  appropriation  ..............  $2,098,000 

Transfer  from  "Administrative 
expenses,  Commodity  Credit 

Corporation"  . . .  _  300,000 

Total  available  . . 

Decrease  . . . 


•  O  O  »  O  O  9 


O  'o  a  ©  9 •  • 


$2,300,000 

-50,000 


+38,000 

+5,000 


+18,000 


2,398,000 


a /  The  decrease,  compared  with  the  1954  appropriation  before  making  transfer 
of  $50,000  to  another  appropriation  for  penalty  mail  costs  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  286,  is  $263,000. 


SUMMARY  OF  DECREASES,  1955 


Elimination  of  funds  for  legal  work  for  the  Farm  Credit 

Administration  . . .  .  -46,000 

Elimination  of  funds  for  processing  new  farm  housing  loans .... .  -28,000 

Reduction  to  be  effected  through  a  general  curtailment 
of  the  amount  of  legal  review  given  program  activities 

of  the  Department  . . . . . .  -139,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project  .  1953 

1 .  Agricultural  credit  V.'.”-"".  •  '$653, 098  : 

2.  Commodity  credit,  produc-  :  : 

tion,  and  adjustment  :  : 

programs  . .  :  576,553: 

3.  Lands,  forestry,  research,  :  ' 

and  general  legal  services,  :  472,589: 

4.  Marketing  and  regulatory  : 

laws  . . :  399,653: 

5.  Rurhl  electrification  and  :  : 

telephone  programs  .  :  430, l8l: 

Unobligated  balance  . .  :  49,4l8: 

Costs  under  Penalty  Mail  Act  : 

(P.L.  286)  . . .  [-  «j: 

Total  available  .  :  2.^BT7^§2: 


"T55T .  .  n 

(estimated)  Decreases 

fS 50 , 000: -$173, 600 


1955 

(estimated) 

■77,000 


608,000 

473,000 

440,000 

440,000 


-15,000 
-15,000 
-5  /XX) 
-5,000 


593,000 

458,000 

435,000 

435,000 


T5/888J 

2,611,000' 


r+742] 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1953 

DerearsBCTinrTi_sct.r.»*.,i  in  oxnr 

195+ 

(estimated) 

-nr-  1  -^e=exianr-grajj»:i«u  Baa 

Decreases 

1955 

(estimated) 

Received  by  transfer  from 
"Administrative  expenses, 
Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion"  . . . 

-206.4 69 

-300,000 

-300,000 

Subtotal . . .  0 ......... . 

2,375,023 

2,33-1,000 

"^2X37000^“ 

2,0957000 

Transfers  in  1955  estimates 
from-- 

"Agricultural  adjustment 
programs ,  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service". 
"Agricultural  Marketing 
Act,  Agriculture"  . 

-4,573 

-38,000 

-5,000 

"Flood  prevention,  Agricul- 
ture"  . . .... . 

-18,426 

-18,000 

Transfer  to  "Salaries  and 

Expenses,  Office  of  Informal 

tion.  Agriculture" . . 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section 

412  . . . . 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

+3,976 

2,35S7000 

rrzg:—xz.TJ.  rmrra 

+50,000 

*  2,^300,000 

DECREASES 

(l)  The  decrease  of  $213,000  in  this  item  for  1955  consists  of  the  following: 

(a)  A  reduction  of  $46,000  hy  elimination  of  funds  from  this  appropriation 
for  the  legal  work  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  exclusive  of  coopera¬ 
tive  research  and  service  activities  which  remain  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953 
(P.L.  202,  83rd  Congress) 

(b)  A  reduction  of  $28,000  for  processing  of  housing  loans  for  which  a 
loan  authorization  is  not  included ‘in  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955. 

(c)  An  overall  reduction  of  $139,000  to  be  made  by: 

1.  Reducing  the  number  of  attorneys  in  the  field  offices  by 
consolidating  the  legal  work  at  fewer  geographical  loca¬ 
tions  and  the  referral  of  some  of  this  work  to  the  Washington 
office.  This  will  result  in  some  surtailment  in  the  atten¬ 
tion  given  legal  work  handled  for  the  Farmers '  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion, 

2,  Settling  a  greater  number  of  cases  without  referral  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  This  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
establishment  of  priorities  of  cases.  Therefore,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  consider  a  number  of  cases  of  lower  prior¬ 
ity  and  importance;  and 
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3»  Reducing  the  amount  of  services  furnished  certain  types  of 
borrowers,  such  as  rural  electrification  and  telephone,  over 
and  above  that  normally  considered  necessary  in  the  lending  of 
Government  funds  and  protection  of  the  security  therefor. 

A  system  of  priorities  will  be  established  to  insure  that  matters  of 
greatest  importance  receive  the  necessary  legal  attention.  It  is  re¬ 
cognized  that  there  may  be  a  number  of  referrals  to  which  legal  atten¬ 
tion  may  not  be  given  and  backlog  of  cases  may  develop.  It  is  believed 
however,  that  this  will  not  be  serious  as  the  work  of  the  office  is  rea 
sonably  current  and  there  will  be  opportunity  to  review  the  situation 
after  such  accumulation  and  before  substantial  losses  could  occur  by 
reason  of  the  running  of  the  statute  of  limitations. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) 

For  necessary  expenses  *  *  *  together  with  such  amounts  from 
other  appropriations  or  authorizations  as  are  provided  in 
the  schedules  in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
such  expenses  which  several  amounts  not  exceeding  a  total  of 
L$318*000]  $300 5 000  shall  be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part 
of  this  appropriation. 

This  change  in  language  proposes  to  decrease  the  amount  which  may  be 
transferred  to  this  appropriation  from  other  appropriations,  consistent 
with  the  proposal  to  transfer  $18,000  in  the  1955  estimates  from  the 
appropriation  "Flood  prevention.  Agriculture"  to  this  appropriation 
for  legal  services  in  connection  with  the  flood  prevention  activities 
of  the  Department, 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities:  The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  furnishes  all  of  the 
legal  services  required  in  connection  with  the  many  and  varied  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  of  the  Department  in  every  State,  territory  and 
possession,  The  Secretary  and  other  administrative  officials  are  ad¬ 
vised  on  legal  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with  their  work,, 

The  progress  and  effectiveness  of  the  functions  of  the  Department  re¬ 
quire  legal  competence  with  a  broad  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
Department  and  related  governmental  policies  and  programs.  This  office 
is  responsible  for  interpreting  all  existing  legal  authorities  affect¬ 
ing  actions  or  proposed  actions  of  the  Department* s  agencies  and  the 
application  of  such  interpretations  to  the  programs  and  operations  of 
the  Department,  Because  the  attorneys  of  this  Office  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  many  programs,  the  statutes 
under  which  they  operate,  and  the  sources  of  available  information, 
they  are  qualified  to  prepare  the  many  complex  cases  for  litigation 
and  to  assist  the  United  States  Attorneys  in  the  trial  thereof  and  are 
therefore,  called  upon  to  perform  this  essential  service,'  In  a  number 
of  appellate  cases  the  Associate  Solicitor  for  Litigation  actually 
presents  the  oral  argument 0 

Examples  of  recent  developments*  Recent  activities  illustrative  of 
legal  work "performed  during  fiscal  year  1953  ere  listed  below  by  major 
functional  group s0 

le  Farm  Credit  Administration  Programs j  Prior  to  December  Ij.,  1953* 
the  date  on  which  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  was  transferred 
from  the  Department,  this  work  consisted  of  rendering  day-to- 
day  legal  services,  to  the  Governor, . the  four  Commissioners  in 
the  Administration,  and  members  of  their  respective  staffs  in 
the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  farm  credit  system 
and  the  general  supervision  and  coordination  of  the  work  of  the 
twelve  district  general  counsels 

2 ,  Farmers  Home  Administration  Programs:  The  liquidation  of  the 
trusts  under  the  transfer  agreements  between  the  Government  and 
the  State  rural  rehabilitation  corporations  under  the  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  Trust  Liquidation  Act  was  completed 
by  May  5,  1953>  the  time  limit  prescribed  by  law*  Agreements 
under  section  2(f)  of  that  act  were' prepared  and  executed  in 
nine  out  of  the  ten  trusts  liquidated  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Nine  amendatory  agreements  were  also  prepared  and  approved, 
replacing  prior  2(f)  agreements  in  other  States. 

Considerable  legal  work  during  the  year  involved  the  liquidation 
of  secondary  liens .under  the  Farm  Housing  Program,  the  Water 
Facilities  Program,  and  the  Disaster  Loan  Programs 0 

The  United  States  was  .successful  in  defending  its  mortgagee 
interest  in  two  civil  actions  involving  boundary  line  disputes 
in  the  State  of  Georgiac  In  one  case,  the  United  States  as 
plaintiff  petitioned  for  reformation  of  a  deed  because  con¬ 
veyances  from  the  Government  to  two  different  purchasers  described 
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the  sane  piece  of  property#  In  the  other  case,  the  United  States 
intervened  to  contest  the  cla in  of  a  third  party  arising  out  of 
an  instrument  of  record  purporting  to  affect  'the  land,  but  which 
was  found  by  the  court  to  be  ineffective  as  a  prior  recorded 
instrument# 

3 »  C ornmodity  Credit,  Section  32  and  School  Lunch  programs :  Le gal 
services  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  involving  price  support,  supply  and  foreign  purchase, 
"export  (including  wheat  and  flour  pursuant  to  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement),  and  storage  facilities  programs  have  been  re- 
.  auired  at  a  steadily  increasing  rate  as,  for  example: 

a#  Decreasing  farm  prices  have  brought  increased  farmer  parti¬ 
cipation  in  price  support  programs  during  the  1933  fiscal 
year#  Over  1,650,000  individual  price  support  loans  were 
made.  This  is  69  percent  more  loans  than  in  1952*  Pur¬ 
chase  agreements  were  entered  into  covering  commodities 
With  a  price  support  value  of  .9258,000,000,  an  increase  of 
I4.32  percent  over  1952*  Increasing  inventories  result  in 
increased  work  in  connection  with  the  care  and  disposition 
of  such  stocks  and  legal  work  in  connection  therewith  neces¬ 
sarily  continues  through  subsequent  fiscal  years#  The  total 
dollar  volume  of  business  of  the  Corporation  for  1 953  was 
53, 2 97 5 000, 000,  approximately  1-1/2  times  that  of  1952. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1953  there  were  25  price  support 
programs#  In  connection  with  these  programs  there  are 
prepared  or  reviewed  many  types  of  legal  instruments  such 
as  chattel  mortgages,  notes,  purchase  and  loan  agreements, 
bulletins,  announcements,  instructions,  regulations,  and 
warehouse  agreements  and  legal  advise  is  rendered  on  daily 
operational  problems#  Forms  of  contracts  are  also  prepared 
between  the  Corporation  and  dealers,  processors,  warehouse¬ 
man  and  private  lending  agencies,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,,  since  such  agencies  are  utilized  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  carrying  out  its  price  support 
operations# 

There  were  12  purchase  and  donation,  8  export,  and  5 
diversion  programs  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  during  the  fiscal  year  1953  under  the 
authority  of  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  2U*  1 935*  as 
amended#  The  office  handled  legal  problems  arising  In 
connection  therewith,  including  the  preparation  or  approval 
of  regulations  and  procedures,  contracts,  donation  agreements 
and  other  legal  instruments,  and  the  dockets  authorizing  or 
amending  the  programs# 

b.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  claims  work  and  in 
litigation#  Under  its  charter,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  unlike  many  other  government  agencies,  has 
authority  to  settle  and  adjust  its  claims*  This  calls 
for  additional  legal  services  to  be  performed  by  this 
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office,  such  as  preparing  memorandum  opinions  and  settle¬ 
ment,  assisting  the  Contract  Disputes  Board,  negotiations 
with  opposing  counsel,  etc0  Claims  which  cannot  be 
settled  or  collected  through  adminis trative  procedures 
result  in  litigation*  During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  203 
such  cases  were  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice;  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1951,  23U  cases;  during  the  fiscal 
year  1952,  681  cases;  during  the  fiscal  year  1953 ,  1,931 
cases  were  referred,  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year®  On  June  30,  1952,  there  were 
1,108  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cases  pending  involving 
a  total  of  over  02it, 000,000c  On  .June  30,  1953,  there  were 
a  total  of  1,787  such  cases  pending  involving  a  total  of 
over  <530,000,  000 « 

Co  Legal  assistance  was  also  given  in  connection  with  programs 
for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  commodities  under 
section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act0  The  dockets 
authorizing  the  programs  were  reviewed  and  contracts,  pro¬ 
cedures  and  regulations  were  drafted  or  approved^ 

Examples  of  recent  litigation;  Illustrative  of  the  varied 
legal  issues  presented  in  such  litigation  described  above 
are  the  followings 

Grain  Conversion  Cases;  Since  January  1,  1951,  there  have 
been  referred  to  this  office  275  cases  involving  grain  short¬ 
ages  due  to  conversion  or  other  causes*  Of  these  cases  221 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  appro¬ 
priate  action,  85  of  'which  were  transmitted  during  the  past 
fiscal  year*  In  the  cases  referred  to  this  office  approxi¬ 
mately  $1+,  000,  000  has  been  collected  and  some  87  of  the  cases 
have  been  closed*  There  is  a  balance  of  some  $11,000,000 
involved  in  those  cases  now  pending  in  the  Department  of 
Justice c  During  the  fiscal  year  1953  approximately  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  amounts  involved  in  the  cases  handled  by  this 
office  was  collected,  including  $1G1,33h-o90  in  the  Kingston 
Farmers  Exchange  matter,  $65,9L5t»6 7  in  the  George  D«  Bates 
case,  and  $117,211*63  in  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Manufactur¬ 
ing  and  Mercantile  Association  matter e 

Garden  Grain  and  Seed  Company,  Inc a,  and  Schroer  Grain  Com¬ 
pany,  are  two  of  such  proceedings,  in  bankruptcy,)  The  total 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  claims  in  these  two 
proceedings  is  some  $215, 000 0  With  respect  to  each  of 
these  matters  there  are  also  two  ancillary  actions  filed 
in  the  United  States  District  Courts  concerning  the  liability 
of  the  warehouseman's  surety  to  depositors  of  the  converted 
grain  and  the  question  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation *s 
liability,  if  any,  to  other  depositors  by  reason  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  having  been  delivered  more  than  its  pro  rata 
share  of  the  grain  in  the  warehouse  during  the  period  of  the 
shortage „ 
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Oc  Lt  Shannon,  Herman  Dawson,  and  Plains  Grain  and  Storage 
Company  are  other  such  cases  necessitating  much  work  by 
this  office  on  the  criminal  aspects,,  as  well  as  the  civil 
phases  of  the  cases 3  In  each  of  these  three  cases  an  appeal 
froiii  the  judgment  of  conviction  was  taken  to  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  which  upheld  the  conviction  in 
the  Dawson  and  the  Plains  Grain  and  Storage  Company  cases * 

The  conviction  of  Shannon  (on  second  trial,  jury  unable  to 
reach  a  verdict  in  first  trial)  has  not  yet  been  ruled  upon 
by  the  Circuit  Court 0 


Mid-State  Products  Company  v0  Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 
This  action  involves  the  purchases  of  dried  egg  powder  dur¬ 
ing  19uU  under  contracts  which  originally  provided  a  fixed 
price  and  were  later  amended  to  a  cost  plus  basis0  The 
plaintiff  sought  to  have  the  amendment  set  aside  on  the 
basis  of  economic  duress  and  ask  for  an  additional  $165,000 
calculated  as  the  difference  between  the  original  purchase 
price  and  the  amount  paid  on  the  cost  plus  amendment 0  The 
Corporation  defended  as  to  validity  of  the  amendment  and 
counterclaimed  for  approximately  $65,000«>00  as  overpay¬ 
ments  because  of  improper  determination  of  cost  by  the 
pla intiff o  Since  any  determination  as  to  costs  would  be 
immaterial  if  the  amendment  were  set  aside  as  invalid, 
the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  amendment  was  tried 
separately  and  determined  in  favor  of  the  Corporation*,  The 
counterclaim  has  not  yet  been  set  for  trial* 

United  States  v*  Galveston  Wharves  and  Various  Carriers: 
Some  20  separate  suits  were  instituted  for  loss  of  grain 
either  in  transit  or  because  of  errors  by  Galveston 
Wharves  in  weighing  the  grain  or  failing  to  unload  the 
cars  properly*  Preparation  of  these  cases  involved 
the  drafting  of  the  complaints  and  the  review  of  several 
hundred  documents  showing  the  claims,  weights  and  value 
of  the  grain.  To  preclude  the  defense  of  a  limitation 
in  section  2(b)  of  the  commercial  bills  of  lading  on  which 
the  shipments  wore  made,  the  suits  had  to  bo  filed  within 
a  certain  time  period*  It  was  necessary  to  do  research 
on  legal  questions  as  to  jurisdiction  and  as  to  the 
liability  of  the  canier  and  the  elevator  for  the  damages 
sustained  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation*  As  a  result 
of  these  efforts,  the  cases  were  settled  by  compromise, 
by  payment  of  a  total  of  75  percent  of  the  face  amount 
of  all  the  claims  determined  by  this  office  and  the 
Department  of  Justice-  to  be  in  best  interests  of  the 
Government*  The  payments  were  made  by  apportionment 
between  the  carrier  and  the  Galveston  Wharves* 

Draper  and  Company,  Inc*  v.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 
This  case  involved  a  claim  against  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  damages  in  the  amount  of  $75*000  arising 
out  of  the  rejection  by  the  Corporation  of  foreign  produced 
wool  because  tender  of  delivery  was  not  properly  made  Min 
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bond”  as  required  by  the  contracts  This  office  prepared 
many  of  the  documents  necessary  in  the  defense  of  the 
action  including  the  Answer *  Counterclaim*  Amended 
Counterclaim*  Motion  for  Summary  Judgment*  together  with 
affidavits  of  witnesses*  Trial  Brief*  and  Reply  Brief, 

Appellate  litigation  in  connection  with  Commodity  Credit  Programs: 

In  Seabrook  Farms  Company  v0  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
it  was  held  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit  that  Seabrook  Farms  was  entitled  to  receive 
payments  on  a  large  quantity  of  processed  peas  under  subsidy 
contracts  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporations  As  a  condition 
for  receiving  subsidy  payments*  Seabrook  Farms  was  required* 
under  the  subsidy  contracts*  to  make  an  absolute  sale  accompanied 
by  the  transfer  of  title  to  the  processed  peas  on  or  before 
June  30*  I9I4.60  The  contract  of  sale  entered  into  by  Seabrook 
Farms  with  the  purchasers  of  the  peas  specified  that  title  to 
the  peas  "shall  pass  to  the  buyer  immediately  upon  delivery 
to  the  initial  carrier  at  the  point  of  origins"  It  vras  un¬ 
challenged  that  the  peas  were  delivered  to  the  initial  carrier 
subsequent  to  June  30*  191+6*  but  the  Court  held*  nonetheless* 
that  title  to  the  peas  had  passed  prior  to  June  30*  1 9h&> 
and  that  Seabrook  Farms  was  entitled  to  the  subsidy  payment s3 
However*  the  judgment  of  the  District  Court  was  vacated  and 
the  case  remanded  with  respect  to  whether*  under  the  evidence* 
there  is  any  liability  on  the  part  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  for  approximately  018*000  in  interest;,  Other  issues 
in  the  case  relate  to  whether  a  typewritten  provision  in 
the  contracts  conflicts  with  and  prevails  over  a  printed  pro¬ 
vision*  and  whether  the  term  "f0Oc,bo"  delivery  at  a  desig¬ 
nated  place  signifies  that  title  passes  on  delivery  of  the 
goods  to  the  carrier  at  that  place*  and  whether  the  cumulative 
significance  of  the  evidence  demonstrates  that  certain  sales 
were  to  an  "affiliate"  of  the  vendor* 

The  case  of  St»  Paul  Mercury  Indemnity  Company  v0  United 
States*  201  F,  2d  37*  was  decided  on  December  12*  19f2*  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Circuit, 

This  action  was  instituted  to  recover  damages  from  a  ware¬ 
houseman  for  breach  of  the  Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement 
vTith  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation*  and  the  claim  was  also 
asserted  against  the  warehouseman* s  surety  on.  a  statutory 
bond,.  The  appellate  court  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
District  Court  in  favor  of  the  Government.  It  was  held  that 
the  warehouseman  failed  to  use  due  care  in  the  storage  of 
grain  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Further*  some  of 
the  grain  had  been  converted*  and  even  though  the  purchaser 
of  the  grain  made  a  settlement,  of  the  Government f s  claim  in 
this  respect*  including  the  settlement  of  another  claim 
that  had  been  assigned  to  the  Government,  it  was  held  that 
the  dismissal  of  the  action  against  the  purchaser  was  no 
ground*  under  the  circumstances*  for  relieving  the  warehouse¬ 
man  and  his  surety  for  the  remainder  due  to  the  Government*  In 
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addition,  interest  was  allowed  on  the  Government ''s  claim. 

lu  Production  and  Adjustment  Programs:  Legal  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  sugar 
quota  and  payment  program,  agricultural  conservation  program, 
naval  stores  ooo&orvation  program,  farm  marketing  quota  and 
acreage  allotment  programs,  import  quotas  under  Section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933),  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  renegotiation. of  trade  agreements,  application  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  the  departmental  pro¬ 
grams  involved  matters  concerning; 

aa  Farm  marketing  quota  and  acreage  allotments  in  effect  with 
respect  to  the  1953  crop  of  peanuts  and  7  kinds  of  tobacco. 

bn  The  collection  of  delinquent  crop  insurance  premiums. 

C(j  Violations  of  the  peanut  and  tobacco  marketing  quota  programs, 
including  also  a  number  of  cases  remaining  under  the  1950 
cotton  marketing  quota  programo 

d»  Drafting  of  regulations  and  contracts  and  handling  of  claims 
for  indemnities  under  an  expanded  crop  insurance  program. 

The  number  of  county  insurance  programs  offered  increased 
from  868  in  1952  to  922  in  the  1953  crop  year  xdth  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  policyholder s0 

e*  Proceedings  before  the  U0  So  Tariff  Commission  investigating 
the  need  for  import  quotas  and  fees  under  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1 933 o  Recent  proceedings 
have  resulted  in  imposition  of  quotas  or  fees  on  imports 
of  certain  dairy  products,  peanuts  and  peanut  oil,  and 
flaxseed  and  linseed  oil. 

f©  Drafting  several  proposed  amendments  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  the  Federal  Crop- Insur¬ 
ance  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

'  Appellate  litigation  in  connection  with  production  and 

adjustment  programs ; 

In  Lee  v.  Roseberry,  200  Fc  2d  155  (C.A,  6),  the  issues 
relate  to  the  Joint  Resolution  of  March  31,  19UU>  providing 
for  a  so-called  one-acre  minimum  tobacco  acreage  allotment 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  The  case 
was  on  appeal,  from  the  judgment  of  a  regular  District  Court, 
but  previously  the  litigation  had  also  been  presented  to  a 
three-judge  District  Court,  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  that  it  was  without  jurisdiction  to  review  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  three-judge  District  Court  -  as  to  which  an 
appeal  could  have  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  -  and  that 
inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff  failed  to  show  legal  injury  freau 
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the  enforcement  of  the  one-acre  minimum  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  statute,  the  issue  as  to  its  constitutionality  was  not 

properly  before  the  Court  for  determinations 

5c  Forestry  and  Lands  Programs j  Legal  work  and  assistance  performed  in 
connection  with  the  Forestry  and  lands  programs  of  the  Department 
included  matters  involving? 

a0  Numerous  mining  claims  of  doubtful  validity  embracing 
national  forest  lands  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain; 
and  the  prosecution  of  civil  actions,  arising  out  of  damages 
to  acquired  land  in  national  forests  due  to  improper  or 
unlawful  mining  operations0 

bo  Legislation  and  legislative  reports  covering  forest,  range 
and  watershed  research  programs «  Also,  the  so-called 
Stockmen *s  Bill  which,  if  enacted,  would  give  to  permittees 
holding  preferences  on  the  national  forests  vested  rights 
and  preferred  uses,  and  the  proposed  revision  of  the  mining 
laws  to  protect  surface  values  within  the  national  f orests» 

c«,  Preparation  of  grazing  regulations  of  the  Secretary  under 

the  Grange r-Thye  Act  of  .April  2k?  1950  (6Il  Stat.  88,  16  U0S»C# 
580-1 )c 

do  Revision, of  departmental  publication  relating  to  the  law  of 
water  rights  in  the  western,  states* 

e0  Sale  of  farm  units  in  water  conservation  and  utilization 
projects,  including  the  drafting  of  forms  of  deeds,  mort¬ 
gages,  releases,  and  other  documents 0 

f o  Procurement  of  emergency  access  road  right-of-way  easements 
in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Idaho  for  'use  in  the  removal 
of  insect-infested  timber 0 

6*  General  Legal  Services;  Furnishing  legal  advice  and  assistance  in 
connection  with  general  departmental  administration  and  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  included  such  recent 
developments  as  follows: 

a*  The  establishment  by  the  President  of  the  new  personnel 

security  program  required  considerable  legal  work®  Interpre¬ 
tations  were  given  of  the  Executive  order  and  drafting  work, 
including  negotiations  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  was 
performed  on  int radepa r true ntal  regulations  for  carrying 
the  order  into  effect*  Members  of  this  office  were  given 
special  assignments  as  legal  officers  for  Departmental  pur¬ 
poses  under  the  program  and  a  system  of  review  has  been 
initiated  whereby  such  members  will  participate  in  recommen¬ 
dations  leading  toward  suspension  or  dismissal  of  persons 
whose  employment  is  not  clearly  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  national  security*  In  accordance  with  the  Executive 
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orders  work  on  the  loyalty  program  was  terminated*  In 
this  connection,  for  a  considerable  period,  much  assist¬ 
ance  was  rendered  in  closing  out  pending  loyalty  cases© 

b0  The  presentation  to  Congress  and- its  approval  of  Re¬ 
organization  plan  2,  1953.?  required  considerable  legal 
assistance  during  the  time  it  was  being  considered  in 
Congress  in  advising  as  to  the  potential  legal  effect  of 
the  plan  and  interpreting  the  plan  after  it  became 
effective o  New  documents  providing  for  delegation  of 
powers  and  the  implementation  of  new  offices  created  by 
the  plan  wore  preparedo  Further  implementation  of  the  plan 
required  the  initiation  of  drafting  of  documents  providing 
for  assignment  and  coordination  of  functions  of  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Department. 

Co  The  enactment  of  the  Extension  Service  Act  of  1953  (Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  1915,  as  amended),  which  constituted  a  com¬ 
plete  consolidation  of  all  authorities  relating  to  co¬ 
operative  agricultural  extension  work* 

do  The  Department  instituted  a  new  formal  procedure  for  appeal 
resulting  from  the  revision  of  the  United  States  Standard 
Form  of  Supply  Contracts©  The  procedure  provides  for  a 
Board  of  Review  to  hear  cases  and  recommend  disposition 
thereof©  As. legal  adviser  to  this  Board  in  such  cases, 
a  member  of  this  office  assisted  in  presenting  evidence, 
preparing  necessary  papers,  and  advising  the  Board  on 
legal  issues  which  came  before  it0 

e0  This  office  participated  in  drafting  a  revision  of  a 
research  contract  form  with  representatives  from  the 
land -grant  colleges  and  with  the  administrative  officials 
of  the  Department.  In  the  interest  of  simplifying  pro¬ 
cedures,  a  legal  review  of  individual  memoranda  of  under¬ 
standing  between  this  Department  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies  was  eliminated,  if  the  forms  used  had 
been  previously  approved 0 

f©  The  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico  in  May 
1953 ,  causing  the  reactivation  of  this  activity  in 
Mexico,  presented  many  new  problems.  The  planning  of 
the  new  foot-and-mouth  laboratory  on  Plum  Island  required 
legal  assistance  in  contracting  and  other  negotiations. 

7 c  Marketing  and  Regulatory  Laws:  The  volume  of  legal  work  performed 
during  the  fiscal  year  1953  in  connection  with  the  regulatory 
laws  administered  by  the  Department  in  general  continued  at  the 
level  prevailing  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  with  an  increase  in 
certain  programs  as  indicated  by  the  following  examples: 

a®  During  the  fiscal  year  1953,  four  new  milk  orders  were  made 
effective,  resulting  in  76  active  programs  (U9  milk  and  27 
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in  the  fruit,  vegetable*  nuts,  tobacco  and  hog  cholera- 
scrum  and  virus  field)  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
as  against  72  programs  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1952# 

bc  In  addition  to  the  normal  work  load,  including  administrative 
and  court  proceedings  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act, 
a  substantial  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  extensive 
revision  of  the  regulations  under  the  act  involving  numer¬ 
ous  rule-making  hearings  throughout  the  count ryo  The 
proposed  revised  regulations  will  impose  substantive  re¬ 
quirements  not  heretofore  provided  for,  and  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  result  in  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  legal  work  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  interpretations  to  the  regulations 
and  representing  the  Department  in  administrative  and 
court  proceedings o 


Co  During  fiscal  year  1953  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act  250  cases  were  instituted,  as  compared 
with  22U  instituted  in  1952  and  170  in  195lo  Although 
235  were  disposed  of  during  the  year,  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
169  cases  as  against  154  causes  at  the  end  of  1952o 

d9  The  increase  in  the  voluntary  and  mandatory  use  of  offi¬ 
cial  standards  in  the  commerce  of  the  country  has  resulted 
in  the  necessity  of  promulgating  standards  for  new  commo¬ 
dities  and  more  frequent  amendments  to  existing  standards, 
with  resultant  increases  in  the  legal  work  required, 

Die  increasing  importance  of  the  availability  of  inspec¬ 
tion  service  in  the  conduct  of  business,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  grade  certification  in  price  determination  lias 
resulted  in  an. increase  in  the  administrative  proceedings 
in  matters  of  denial  of  inspection  service  and  in  court 
proceedings© 

There  are  presently  pending  three  major  administrative  proceed¬ 
ings  relating  to  the  .New  York  Milk  Marketing  Order  as  follows  $ 

a»  A  proceeding  involving  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  com¬ 
plicated  marketing  problems  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
Tlilk  Marketing  Area  which  has  involved  over  two  inonths 
of  hearings,  with  thousands  of  pages  of  records  to  be 
analyze dc 

bo  A  proceeding  involving  the  question  of  cooperative  payments 
under  the  order  which  is  presently  the  subject  of  litiga¬ 
tion©  This  hearing  lasted  approximately  two  weeks,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  substantial  record  covering  the  whole  field 
of  the  place  of  the  cooperative  in  milk  marketing* 

Co  A  proceeding  involving  proposed  comprehensive  changes  in 
the  milk  order  including  the  subject  of  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments,  which  is  presently  being  challenged  in  a  substantial 
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number  of  adjudicatory  proceedings,  and  the  question  of 
pricing  of  out  of  market  trade,  which  is  presently  the 
.  subject  of  court  litigations  The  office  is  engaged  in  a 
comprehensive  factual  and.  legal  analysis  of  the  issues 
involved  not  only  as  they  relate  to  the  New  York  market 
but  to  the  general  field  of  Government  relation# 

The  trend,  which  became  apparent  during  the  fiscal  year 
1 9%?-}  of  demands  for  milk  marketing  orders  in  new  and 
distant  areas  continued  in  1953  resulting  in  further 
increase  in  the  travel  requirements  of  attorneys  in 
handling  administrative ' proceedings,  and  litigations  aris¬ 
ing  under  such  programs*  The  increase  in  the  nuiaber  of 
programs  accentuates  the  problems  of  inter-market  relation¬ 
ships,  resulting  in  the  need  for  more  frequent  consideration 
of  amendments# 

Examples  of  appellate  litigation  in  connection  with  marketing 
and  regulatory  laws; 

On  February  20,  1953,  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Sixth  Circuit  held,  in  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  Vo  Ycary  Transfer  Company,  Incu ,  202  F*  2d  151,  that 
redried  tobacco  is  an  agricultural  commodity  as  distinguished 
from  a  manufactured  product,  and  that  therefore  the  Commis¬ 
sion  did  not  have  authority  to  regulate  motor  vehicles  carry¬ 
ing  rcdried  tobacco0  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  filed  a 
brief  wqth  the  Court  in  support  of  the  position  that  the 
Commission  lacked  statutory  authority  to  regulate  motor 
vehicles  carrying  redried  tobacco0 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  decided 
the  cases  of  Carlo  Panno  v*  United  States  and  Evans  Brothers 
Packing  Company  v.  United  States,  203  F*  2d  50 h,  on  March  30, 
1953 o  In  these  criminal  proceedings  the  defendants  were 
charged  with  intrastate  sales  of  oranges  in  excess  of  their 
prorate  allotments  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937 »  The  defendants  contended  that  (1)  their  local 
sales  did  not  " directly  affect”  interstate  commerce,  and  (2) 
with  respect  to  this  issue  the  trial,  court  should  have  received 
evidence  and  then  decided  whether  the  Government  had  proved 
"beyond  a  reasonable  doubt'*  that  these  sales  by  the  defen¬ 
dants  directly  affected  interstate  commerce*  The  appellate 
court  held  that  the  Secretary’s  order,  regulating  all  such 
local  sales,  was  presumptively  valid;  that  the  defendants 
could  challenge  the  validity  of  the  order  only  by  means 
of  an  administrative  hearing  under  section  8c(l5)(A)  of 
the  Act,  and  the  failure  of  the  defendants  to  file  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  an  administrative  adjudication  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  order  precluded  them  from  urging  the  point  by  way 
of  defense  in  a  criminal  proceeding*  The  Court  also  held  that 
criminal  sanctions  may  be  imposed  on  a  partnership  as  an 
entity  and  also  on  the  individual  partners*  With  respect  to 
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the  fines  imposed  on  an  individual  defendant,  it  was  held 
that  although  the  statute  merely  authorizes  a  fine,  none¬ 
theless.,  a  defendant -my  be  imprisoned  "-until  such  fine  is 
paid  or  he  is  otherwise  discharged  by  due  course  of  law0" 

Important  issues  xdth  respect  to  a  "corner"  on  the  egg  market 
at  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  were  involved  in  Great 
Western  Food  Distributors,  Inc,  v.  Brannan ,  201  F.  2d  kl'6 
(C.A.  7),  certiorari  denied,  3b$  U*S*  997 •  In  this  litiga¬ 
tion  under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  the . appellants  *  trad¬ 
ing  privileges  were  suspended  on  all  contract  markets*  Ihe 
Court  held  that  a  "corner,"  even  though  not  defined  in  the 
statute,  is  an  executed' plan  of  manipulation  which  occurs 
whenever  a  trader  or  a  group  of  trader  obtains  control  of  a 
commodity  or  of  a  commodities  futures  market  and  compels 
the  sellers,  .i,e*,  the  shorts  under  the  futures  contracts 
to  settle  their- contracts  with  the  comerer  at  an  arbitrarily 
high  price,  and  that  control  over  the  futures  market  can 
occur  through  the  purchases  of  long  contracts  on  the  Exchange 
in  excess  of  the  deliverable  supply  or  by  the  purchase  of 
the  available  physical  supply,  or  by  a  combination  of  both* 

Fresh  eggs  and  refrigerator  eggs  stored  in  Chicago  or  in 
approved  warehouses  elsewhere,  were  deliverable,  under  the 
Rules  of  the  Exchange  in  satisfaction  of  the  futures  contracts, 
but  the  Court  held  that  a  corner  could  occur  without  controlling 
the  fresh  eggs  or  eggs  stored  outside  of  Chicago  because  of 
the  "economic  impediments"  which  existed  relative  to  their 
delivery*  Several  other  important  issues  are  also  involved 
in  this  litigation,  and  the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  petition 
for  review* 

8*  Rural  Telephone  and  Rural  Electrification  Programs:  The  legal 
services  performed  in  connection  with  these  two  programs  have 
become  more  complex  and  diverse  and  have  increased  markedly  in 
volume. .  Despite  these  increasing  demands  on  legal  services, 
organisational  realignments  and  simplification  of  procedures 
have  been  effected  and  made  it  possible  to  perform  essential 
services  with  less  personnel  than  was  utilized  during  any  other 
time  during  the  last  decade*  The  basic  approach  has  been, 
necessarily,  to  utilize  available  personnel  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment,  first,  of  essential  legal  services  incident  to  the  credit 
and  security-protection  functions  of  the  REA  program  -  utiliz¬ 
ing  only  the  remaining  time  of  available  personnel  for  legal 
work  incident  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  basic  program 
objectives*  The  services  rendered  involved  such  matters  as 
the  following: 

a.  With  the  acceleration  of  the  rural  telephone  program,  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  the  basic  loan  and  security 
documents  necessary  in  connection  with  the  loans  comprised 
a  formidable  world oad  which  -was  not  susceptible  of  postpone¬ 
ment  or  development  of  a  backlog*  Moreover,  such  workload 
is  merely  the  beginning  of  the  many  legal  services  which 
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must  be  completed  prior  to  the  advance  of  funds  pursuant 
to  the  loanc  With  many  loans  involving  acquisitions  of 
.existing  facilities  under  short  term  options,  and  with 
limited  construction . seasons  available  in  many  areas, 
delays  in  preparation  of  the  loan  and  security  documents 
or  in  the  performance  of  the  legal  services  prerequisite 
to  the  advance  of  loan  funds  could  prove  costly  and  also 
impede  the  program  seriously 0  Requests  for.  legal  assist¬ 
ance  in  connection  with '■public.- service  commission  proceed¬ 
ings,  closing 'of  acquisitions,  drafting  of  corporate 
organizational  documents  and  of  operating  agreements 
have  been  fulfilled  only  in  isolated  cases  of  the  utmost 
urgency*  In  addition  to  the  increased  workload  incident 
to  the  making  of  the  loans  and  advance  of  funds,  however, 
additional  legal  services  are  being  required  as  many 
borro-wers  reach  the  construction  and  operating  stage* 
Examples  of  frequent  and  complex'  agreements  which  have 
required  legal  services,  in  addition  to  the  construction 
contracts,  are  interconnection  agreements,  including, 
toll,  operator  assistance,  and  extended  scope  agreements, 
switching  service  agreements,  and  joint-use  agreements* 

b0  During  the  fiscal  year  1953  economies  were  effected 

primarily  through  the  transfer  of  additional  responsibility 
to  the  borrowers*  Nevertheless,  as  the  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  program  attains  greater  maturity,  the  number  of 
loans  from  a  given  aggregate  amount  of  loan  authorization 
have  increased©  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  preparation 
of  loan  and  security  documents  the  legal  workload  has 
not  diminished  inasmuch  as  it  'is  the  number  of  loans 
rather  than  the  dollar-loan  authorization  which  has  the 
greater  effect  upon  the  legal  workload©  An  additional 
factor  which  contributes  to  the  increased  activity  in 
respect  of  legal  services  in  connection  with  the  rural 
electrification  loan  is  the  increased  number  of  complex 
problems  encountered  in  connection  with  eacb  loan  or  loan 
proposal,  particularly  those  involving:  (a)  the  extension 
of  electric  service  into  the  thinner  and  pocketed  areas 
and  (b)  power,  operating  or  leasing  arrangements  with 
power  companies  or  other  federal  agencies*  With  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  defense  production  controls  on  materials 
and  the  greater  abundance  of  critical  materials,  construc¬ 
tion  work  has  spurted  with  corresponding  increase  in 
legal  services  required  in  connection  with  special  con¬ 
struction  and  materials  contracts  and  negotiations  with 
suppliers  a  During  the  year,  RE-1  embarked  upon  a  program 
of  rescinding  prior  leans  or  loan  funds  which  were  excess 
to  the  needs  of  borrowers©  The  legal  problems  involved 
in  connection  with  this  program  were  numerous  and  imposed 
an  additional  workload  on  this  office* 

Recent  litigation; 


In  the  protection  of  the  Governments  security  interests  and 
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the  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  both  the  rural  electri¬ 
fication  and  rural  telephone  programs,  assistance  was  rendered 
to  borrowers  in  litigation  both  in  courts  and  before  regulatory 
bodies  in  a  wide  variety  of  matters 0  Worthy  of  special  note 
were  the  following  examples  of  court  and  public  service 
commission  cases  affecting  the  Government's  interests  during 
the  year. 

In  a  suit  brought  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  ten  Midwestern  power 
companies  to  enjoin  further  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  and  other  Government  officials  in  connection 
with  loans  aggregating  more  than  $50,000,000  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  electric  generation  and  transmission  facili¬ 
ties  involved  in  lease  and  power  interchange  agreements 
between  REA  borrowers  and  Southwestern  Rower  Administra¬ 
tion,  a  separate  trial  on  issues  of  legality  of  the 
contracts  under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  and  the 
Flood  Control  Act,  lasting  three  weeks,  was  held  in  the 
fall  of  1952,  A  decision  was  issued  thereon-  in  June  of 
1 953  j  which  upheld  the  lawfulness  of  the  loan  contracts 
entered  into  by  REA  in  respect  of  basic  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  meaning  of  "central  station  service"  and 
‘•rural  areas,"  as  these  terms  are  used  in  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act,  the  permissibility  of  the  financing 
of  acquisitions  of  existing  utility  properties  as  a  means 
of  achieving  this  Act's  objectives,  and  arrangements  for 
the  disposition  of  incidental  surplus  power  by  REM 
borrowers* 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  loan  to  New  Hampshire  Electric 
Cooperative  in  the  amount  of  $2,200,000,  about  half  of 
which  is  to  be  advanced  by  this  Cooperative  to  its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  the  White  Mountain  Power  Company,  applications 
■were  filed  with  the  New  Hampshire  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  for  orders  approving  a  variety  of  matters,  including 
not  only  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  to  the  Cooperative 
and  approval  of  the  execution  of  notes  to  the  Government, 
but  also  the  issuance  of  notes  and  stock  by  White  Mountain 
Power  Company  to  the  Cooperative  (which  would  be  pledged 
by  the  Cooperative  to  the  Government)  to  evidence  the 
Cooperative's  advances  to  the  Company,  involving  extended 
discussions,  prior  to  formal  hearings  before  the  Commission, 
with  the  Commission  and  its  staff,  involving  the  capital 
structures  of  the  two  utilities,  rates  of  return,  division 
of  new  construction,  interim  arrangements  between  the 
Cooperative  and  the  Company,  the  use  by  the  Company  of 
"depreciation  funds"  in  connection  with  such  interim  arrange¬ 
ments  and  similar  difficult  and  complicated  public  utility 
financing  problems. 
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In  a  number  of  Circuit  Court  cases  in  Missouri  in  which 
REA-financed  cooperatives  undertook  to  exercise  their 
statutory -right  to  condemn,  challenge  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality  of  this  statutory  grant  was  interposed  and  con¬ 
siderable  assistance  was  rendered  by  this  office  on  this 
basic  constitutional  question.  The  lower  court  decisions 
that  were  rendered  were  in  some  instances  favorable  and  in 
two  instances  unfavorable. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  in  an  appeal  by  Arkansas 
Electric  Cooperative,  an.  REA  borrower,  from  the  action  of 
an  Arkansas  Circuit  Court  setting  a.side,  at  the  instance 
of  certain  Arkansas  power  companies,  the  grant  to  the 
Cooperative  by  the  Arkansas  Public  Service  Commission  of 
a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  authorizing  the 
construction  of  an  REA-financed  generating  plant  and 
transmission  system,  in  connection  with  power  exchange  and 
lease  and  operating  contracts  between  the  Cooperative  and 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  held  that  under  the 
Cooperative  Enabling  Act  which  authorized  service  to  members 
only,  SPA  was  not  eligible  for  membership  and  that  further¬ 
more  SPA  was  not.  under  the  Federal  Flood  Control  Act, 
authorized  to  purchase  from  the  Cooperative  steam  generated 
power.  -A 

In  January  of  1953,  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court,  in  an  action 
that  had  been  brought  by  an  REA-financed  borrower  for 
damages  provided  for  by  Indiana  Statute  for  construction 
by  others  in  territory  allotted  to  the  Cooperative,  held 
such  statutory  provision  unconstitutional  as  violative 
of  equal  protection  of  law. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


(includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1953,  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  1951  or  1955*  Since  work  for  ether  agencies  is 
performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for 
their  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to 
be  received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1953 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1954 

Estimated 

obligations 

1955 

Allotments  from: 

Disaster  Loans,  etc..  Revolving 
Fund,  Department  of  Agriculture- 
For  legal  services  in  connection 
with  disaster  loans,  fur  loans, 
and  the  liquidation  of  the 
Regional  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation  assets  . 

#11,617 

#17,000 

#25,000 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Defense 
Production  Activities,  Agri- 
culture  -  For  legal  services  in 
connection  with  defense  pro¬ 
duction  activities  . . . 

17,575 

Total  . 

32,222 

17,000 

25,000 

Working  Funds  (advances  from  other 
agencies ) : 

Agricultural  Research  Service  -  For 
legal  services  to  assist  in  the 
program  for  the  control  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  conducted 
cooperatively  by  the  United 

States  and  the  Republic  of 

Mexico  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon . 

3,000 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements 

From  Governmental  and  Other 

Sources : 

Salaries  and  Expens  es  . . 

1,595 

i,loo 

1,100 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS  . 

36,817 

18,100 

26,100 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  ■ 

Purpose  Statement 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  established  as  an  executive  department 
by  the  Act  of  May  15,  1S62„  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  assisted  by 
the  Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  members  of  their  im¬ 
mediate  staff,  directs  the  work  of  the  Department,  formulates  and  develops 
policy,  integrates  the  several  programs  of  tile  Department,  maintains 
departmental  relationships  with  agricultural  organizations  and  others  in 
the  development  of  farm  programs,  renders  administrative  decisions  in 
regulatory  proceedings  pertinent  to  Department  programs,  and  maintains  close 
liaison  with  members  of  Congress  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  legislation 
and  policy  in  order  to  insure  effective  performance  of  the  agricultural 
program se 

The  following  offices  assist  the  Secretary  and  his  immediate  staff  in  the 
discharge  of  specific  departmental  functions? 

THE  OFFICE  OF  PERSOMEL  was  established  by  order  of  the  Secretary  on  June 
1>  1934,  It  serves  as  a  staff  agency  of  the  Secretary  having  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  personnel  management  program  of  the  Department*  This 
program  includes  classification,  job  evaluation,  salary  and  wage  admin¬ 
istration,  hours  of  duty,  recruitment,  placement,  retirement,  separations, 
leave,  employee  relations,  training,  safety,  organization,  incentive  and 
awards  programs,  investigations  and  health0  The  Office  has  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  personnel  policy  for  the  Department,  and  for  execut¬ 
ing  and  interpreting  the  intent  and  policies  expressed  in  over  200  laws, 
various  executive  orders,  and  the  rules,  regulations,  policies  and  decisions 
of  the  several  agencies  of  the  Government  in  the  field  of  personnel  manage¬ 
ment*  In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  the  Office  delegates  sub¬ 
stantial  authority  to  agencies  within  the  Department  for  the  operational 
phases  of  the  appointment,  classification  and.  disciplinary  activities* 
'Policy  and  basic  procedures  developed  by  the  Office  are  carried  out  through 
agency  personnel  offices.  In  addition  to  the  continuous  day  to  day  con¬ 
tacts  on  specific  problems,  the  Office  conducts  a  systematic  and  periodic 
review  to  insure  unification  of  the  personnel  management  program  and  to 
measure  its  effectiveness  and  how  well  it  served  the  agencies’  personnel 
management  requirements* 

THE  OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  ADD  FIl'IAHCE  was  established  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
on  June  1,  1934o  It  serves  as  a  staff  agency  of  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  departmental  functions  relating  to  over-all  administration  of  the 
budgetary,  procurement,  and  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Department*  It  has 
responsibility  for  providing  leadership  and  coordination  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  Department,  including  the  acquisition  and  distribution 
of  funds;  accounting;  auditing;  budgetary  and  financial  reporting;  organi¬ 
zation  and  management  of  budget,  fiscal,  and  procurement  activities; 
purchasing,  warehousing,  utilization  and  disposal  of  administrative  and 
operating  supplies  and  equipment;  and  related  activities*  It  coordinates, 
in  the  field,  the  activities  cf  Area  Agricultural  Equipment  Committees 
to  insure  maximum  effective  utilization  of  administrative  supplies  and 
equipment  owned  and  procured  by  the  Department, 
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The  Office  also  has  responsibility  for  formulating  and  promulgating  depart¬ 
mental  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  above  functions,  including 
the  review  and  evaluation  of  program  and  legislative  proposals  for  budget¬ 
ary,  financial,  and  related  implications,  and,  in  cooperation  with  staff 
and  program  .agencies,,  for  obtaining  improvements  in  the  management  and 
operation  of  work  programs  administered-  by  the  Department.  The  Office  acts  ' 
as  Department  liaison  on  all  such  matters  with  the 'Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
General  Services  Administration,  General  Accounting  Office,  Treasury 
Department,  and  others,-  It  also  provides  liaison  with  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Appropriations,  :  • 

THE  OEEICE  OE  PLANT  AND  OPERATIONS  was  established  by  Secretarial  order  on 
March  1,  1939®'  It  exercises  general  direction  of  the  housing  of  the 
Department '.s  activities,-  including-  technical  services  incident  to  the 
design  and  approval  of  construction  projects  related  thereto,  contractual 
authority  as  it  pertains  to  the  leasing  of  commercial  space  and  all  matters 
concerned  with  the  disposition  of  surplus- real  property;  and -is  responsible 
for  administration  of  the  records  management;  program,  for  the  Department, 
including  the  coordination  of  records  management  activities  of  all  agencies 
of  the  Department.  The  Office  serves  as  Department  liaison  with  other 
Government  agencies  on  matters  pertaining  to  its  functions,,  The  Office 
performs  administrative  service  functions  -for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
and  also  operates  certain  Departmental  services  in  the-  District  of  Columbia, 
including,  telephone,  telegraph,  photographic,  duplicating,'  addressing  and 
mailing,  central  storage  and  distribution  of,  supplies  and  forms,  motor  : 
transport  service  and  the  Departmental  post  office,  '  w 

THE  OEEICE  OE  HEARING  EXAMINERS  was  established  by  the  Secretary  on  Decem¬ 
ber  9s  l946,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  relating  to  the  holding  of  hearings  (5  TJ.S.G.  1006,  1010).  Hearings 
are  held  in  connection  with  prescribing  of  new  regulations  and  orders,  and 
on  disciplinary  complaints  filed  by  the  Department^  or  on  petitions  filed 
by  private  parties  asking  relief  from  some  action  of  the  Denartment.  In 
general,  the  examiners  make  reports,  recommend  decisions,  and  perform  such 
related  duties  as  are  required  by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  and 
statutory  provisions,  regulations,  -and  rules  of  practice  applicable  to 
their  work*  -  • 

On  November  30,  1953,  employment  in  the  staff  offices  comprising  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  consisted  of  employees,  509  ° f  whom  were  in  Washington 
and  7  in  the  field,,. 


Appronriated, 

1954 


Budget 

Estimate, 

■1955 


Appropriated  funds 


$2,108,000 


$2,119,000 
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(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 

■  —  - - ■■■-  ■ 

Appropriation  Act,  195k  . . . . ,  $2,188,000 

Transfers  from  other  appropriations  ( shown  in  detail  in 

project  statement  below)  . . . . . .  +101,280 

Base  for  1955 . . . . . .  2,289,286 

Budget  Estimate,  1 955:  , 

Direct  appropriation . . ., . .  $2,119,000 

Transfers,  1 955,  from  other  appropriations  ’ ’ . 

(Shown  in  detail  in  project  statement  . 

below)  . . . . .  8U,280  . 

Total  available,  1 955  . . . . . . .  2,203,2 80 

Decrease  . . . .1  ......  ;  •  *  -BbToOO 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1955  '  '  ' 


Decrease  in  flood  prevention  work  (Elimination  of  transfer 

from  the  item  "Flood  prevention,  Agriculture")  . .  -17,000 

Increase  to  provide  for  expenses  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Marketing  and  Foreign  Agriculture  . .  +13,144-8 

Reduction  in  personnel  services  to  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  . . . . .  -37,500 

Reduction  in  departmental  budgetary,  fiscal,  and  procurement 

activities  . . . . .  •  -314,830 

Elimination  of  certain  technical  advisory  services  to 

agencies  of  the  Department  . . .  -21,6l8 

For  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  members  of  the 

National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  . . .  +11,500 


PROJECT  STATE]  IE11T 


Project 

1953 

195k 

(estimated) 

Increases  or 
Decreases 

1955 

(estimated) 

1.  General  administration 

2,  Personnel  adminis- 

1538,1(22 

0513,103 

-43,552(1) 

$509,551 

tration  and  service  ..... 
3.  Budgetary  and  financial 
administration  and 

52l4,Oh6 

522,609 

-37,500(2) 

If.85,109 

service  . . . . 

727,885 

725,103 

-3U, 830(3) 

690,273 

U.  General  operations  ..... 
5.  Office  of  Hearing 

U5l,820 

455,223 

-21,618(14) 

k 33,605 

Examiners  . . . 

6,  National  Agricultural 

67,855 

73,2142 

— 

73,2U2 

Advisory  Commission  ..... 

-  — 

—  _ 

+11,500(5) 

11,500 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Costs  under  Penalty  Hail  Act 

25,935 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

(P.  L.  286)  . 

f-  -1 

[3,900] 

[+5oo] 

[14,400] 

Total  available  . 

2,335,963 

2,289,280 

-86,000 

2,203,280 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1943 

19^4 

(estimated) 

Increases  or 
Decreases 

(estimated) 

-84,280 

Transferred  from: 

"Administrative  .expenses 
Commodity  Credit ...... 

Corporation"  . . . 

-83,980 

-84,280 

. . . . 

"Flood  prevention,  Agri- 
cud  ture"  . . 

-24,850 

+.2,86? 

-17,000 

-17,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to 

Sectxon  4x2  ............. 

Total  appropriation  nr 

.  -69,000 

2,119,000 

GS 0 IL1  licit O  iiio 

2,230,000 

2,188,000 

INCREASES  AIID  DECREASES 

(1)  General  Administration  -  a  net  decrease  of  ,>3,552  composed  of: 

(a)  Decrease  of  J17j000  in  Flood  prevention  work.  (Elimination  of  trans¬ 
fer  from  the  item  -"Flood  prevention,  Agriculture") 

Certain  activities  with  respect  to  the  -development-  of  policy  and  secur¬ 
ing  interdepartmental  coordination  relating  to  flood  prevention  work 
have -been  conducted-  by-  an  as-s-i-stant-  on  the  staff  of'  the  Assistant 
Secretary.  This  work  will  be  carried  on  in  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  under  o-ver-all  guidance-  of-  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Federal-States  relations.  Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  to  eliminate 
the  transfer  from-  the  item  "Flood  prevention.  Agriculture"  in  fiscal 
year  1955. 

(b)  Increase  of  ,)13,448  to  provide  for  expenses  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Marketing  and.  Foreign  Agriculture 

Meed  for  Increase:  In  accordance  with  the  organization  of  the  Department 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1954,  the  salary  and  expenses  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  who  served  in  a  dual  capacity  of  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Director  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  xfas  paid  from  the 
appropriation  of  that  Service.  Under  the  reorganization  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  effective  November  2,  1 933?  an  Agricultural  marketing  Sendee  was 
established  which,  together  with  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  compose  the  Marketing  and  Foreign  Agri¬ 
culture  group  uno.er  the  supervision  of  an  Assistant  Secretary.  This 
group  brings  together  all  marketing  and  distribution  functions  of  the 
Department  and  has  primary  responsibility  for  matters  pertaining  to 
agricultural  trade  and  relationships  with  foreign  countries.  In  view 
of  the  multiple  responsibilities  involved,  the  Assistant  Secretary  in 
charge  of  this  group  should  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  as  in  the  case  of  other  Assistant  Secretaries. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  salary  of  this  Assistant  Secretary 
and  necessary  secretarial  and  travel  expenses  will  total  y23,000.  How¬ 
ever,  savings  in  the  amount  of  ..<9,552  in  certain  miscellaneous  expenses 
of  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Secretaiy  makes  it  necessary'-  to  request 
an  increase  of  only  ^13,448  for  this  purpose  in  1955* 
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(2)  Personnel  Administration  and  Service  -  A  decrease  of  $37 >500  in 
personnel  services  to  agencies  of  the  Department. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1955 ,  the  Office  of  Personnel  will  effect  a 
reduction  of  7  positions  amounting  to  §37,000  in  personal  services 
and  §500  in  travel  expenses.  2  positions  will  be  abolished  in  the 
overall  personnel  management  activities;  1  position  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  salary  and  wage  administration,  classification  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  allocation  of  positions  activities;  1  position  in  the 
investigation  of  misconduct  and  other  irregularities  activities;  1 
position  in  the  recruitment,  placement,  retirement,  separation  and 
leave  activities;  1  position  in  the  emergency  on-the-job  treatment 
and  other  health  services  activities;  and  1  position  in  administra¬ 
tive  service  activities#  §1,200  of  this  reduction  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1955  the  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  will  assume  the  cost  for  the  health  services  rendered  their 
employees  by  the  Office  of  Personnel# 

(3)  Budgetary  and  Financial  Administration  and  Service  -  A  decrease  of 
§3U,830  in  departmental  budgetary,  fiscal  and  procurement  functions. 

The  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  during  the  fiscal  year  1955  con¬ 
templates  reductions  of  §31 >025  in  personal  services  and  $3 >  805  in 
other  objects.  This  represents  a  reduction  of  6  positions  in  the 
budgetary,  fiscal  and  procurement  functions  of  the  Office,  including 
consolidation  of  certain  activities,  curtailment  of  procurement  and 
supply  contracting  services,  and  deferment  of  a  portion  of  the 
developmental  work  in  budgeted  and  financial  reporting.  $1,155  of 
the  reduction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1955 > 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  will  assume  the  cost  of  direct 
services  formerly  furnished  by  the  Office  bf  Budget  and  Finance,, 

(B)  General  Operations  -  A  decrease  of  §21,61 8  in  certain  technical  ad¬ 
visory  services  to  agencies  of  the  Department. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1955>  the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  con¬ 
templates  a  savings  of  §21,393  in  personal  services  and  §225  in  mis¬ 
cellaneous  expenses.  This  represents  a  reduction  of  three  positions 
below  195B.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  savings,  certain  technical 
advisory  services  to  agencies  of  the  Department  will  be  eliminated. 
These  services  pertain  to  the  acquisition,  utilization  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  equipment  involving  the  application  of  engineering  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  work  will  henceforth  be  done 
entirely  by  the  agencies. 

(5)  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  -  Increase  of  §11,500  for 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  members  of  the  National  Agricultural 

Advisory  Commission.  !  7  - 

Need  for  Increase;  The  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission 
reviews  national  agricultural  policies  and  the  administration  of 
farm  programs  and  makes  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture  for  the  betterment  of  such  policies  and  programs.  The 
Commission  was  established  by  the  President  on  July  20,  1933  by 
Executive  Order  10ii72e 

The  new  Commission  replaces  a  lit-man  interim  agricultural  adrieMfy 
committee  appointed  in  December  1932,  and  which  has  been  serving 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  an  advisory  capacity  since  that 
time.  In  its  advisory  functions,  the  new  commission  is  concerned 
with  the  broad  fields  of  agricultural  policy  and  administration, 
both  as  they  affect  the  U.  S.  farmer  and  the  national  economy 
domestically  and  international  economic  relationships  as  they  bear 
on  the  welfare  of  agriculture.  The  Commission  is  composed  of  18 
members  who  are  appointed  by  the  President. 

Under  the  Executive  Order  the  Secretary  is  required  to  arrange  at 
least  one  meeting  of  the  Commission  during  each  quarter  of  each 
calendar  year.  The  members  of  the  Commission  do  not  receive  any 
compensation.  Furthermore,  the  Executive  Order  setting  up  the 
Commit •.«  <-.  prohibits  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  expenses 
of  the  Committee  until  a  specific  appropriation  is  made  for  that 
purpose.  Therefore  the  present  practice  is  for  the  members  to 
pay  fox*  their  own  travel  and  subsistence  expenses.  This  could 
create  an  undue  financial  burden  on  the  members.  In  order  to  al- 
lev.ia.te  this  situation  and  to  assure  that  the  personal  financial 
resources  of  present  or  prospective  members  would  have  no  bearing 
on  their  ability  to  serve,  this  specific  increase  is  requested  in 
order  to  reimburse  members  of  the  Commission  for  travel  and  per 
diem  costs  only. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
including  the  purchase  of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for 

1  replacement  only;  /travel  expenses,  including  examination 
of  estimates  for  appropriations  in  the  field7  expenses  of 

2  the  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission;  together 

with  such  amounts  from  other  appropriations  or  authorizations 
as  are  provided  in  the  schedules  in  the  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  such  services  and  expenses,  which 
several  amounts  or  portions  thereof,  as  may  be  determined 

3  by  the  Sec  /etary,  not  exceeding  a  total  of  /r£l01,28d7  $8U,280  *  -*  % 

The  first  change  proposes  to  eliminate  the  words  "travel  expenses,  including 
examination  of  estimates  of  appropriations  in  the  field" ,  Section  131U  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  195U  (Public  Law  207,  approved 
August  7,  1933)  provides  permanent  authority  for  the  use  of  any  funds 
available  for  examination  of  estimates  of  appropriations  in  the  field, 
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subject  to  regulations  by  the  standing  committees  concerned.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  eliminate  the  language  since  its  retention  may  prevent  the  use 
of  ary  other  funds  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  examination 
of  estimates  in  the  field.  The  19 55  estimates  include  $7,185  for  this 
purpose.  Other  funds  of  the  Department  would  be  used  for  examination  of 
estimates  in  the  field  only  to  the  extent  this  amount  proved  to  be  in¬ 
adequate,  or  in  cases  where  the  use  of  other  funds  would  be  more  appro¬ 
priate.  It  is  proposed  to  delete  the  words  "travel  expenses"  since  they 
are  unnecessary.  Essential  official  travel  expenses  will  continue  to  be 
charged  to  this  appropriation  as  heretofore, 

The  second  change  proposes  to  insert  the  words,  "expenses  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission".  Executive  Order  10U72,  dated  July  20, 
1953,  establishing  the  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  provides 
that  "pending  the  availability  of  a  specific  appropriation  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Commission,  no  Federal  funds  shall  be  expended  in  connection 
with  the  Commissions"  The  1955  estimates  include  funds  for  such  expenses 
making  the  insertion  of  this  new  language  necessary. 

The  third  change  in  language  proposes  to  decrease  the  amount  which  may  be 
transferred  to  this  appropriation  from  other  appropriations,  consistent  with 
the  reduction  explained  in  the  estimates. 


. 


. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 
1.  General  Administration 


The  Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  has  broad  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  national  agricultural  policies  and  for  the  general 
management  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

Review  and  Coordination  of  Agency  Programs.  In  order  to  effect  closer 
coordination  of  functions,  the  Secretary,  during  the  past  fiscal  year, 
placed  the  agencies  of  the  Department  in  six  groups,  each  under  the 
direction  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  other  departmental  officer. 

This  arrangement  has  materially  assisted  the  Secretary  in  providing 
direction  to  the  operations  of  the  Department  and  has  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  the  review  and  effective  coordination  of  the  programs  of  the 
Department  agencies.  Under  authority  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2, 
further  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  made  effective  November  2,  1 953.  The  new  organization  puts  all 
of  the  service  agencies  of  the  Department  under  the  following  four 
main  groups;  (l)  Federal-States  Relations!  (2)  Marketing  and  Foreign 
Agriculture!  (3)  Agricultural  Stabilization!  and  (b)  Agricultural 
Credit.  These  four  groups,  together  with  the  Departmental  Administra¬ 
tion  group  and  the  Office' of  the  Solicitor  report  administratively 
to  the  Secretary.  This  has  resulted  in  a  simplified  internal 
organization  designed  for  better  service  to  farm  families  and  to 
agriculture  in  general. 

Planning  Adjustments  in  Department  Programs.  Progress  has  .been  made 
in  integrating  within  the  new  groupings  the  various  programs  of  the 
Department,  and  their  development  will  receive  especial  attention 
throughout  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Many  changes  in  agricultural 
programs  will  have  to  be  formulated  during  the  fiscal  year  195k,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  analyze  the  program  adjustments  needed  in  this 
period  of  change  to  insure  the  long-range  welfare  of  American 
agriculture. 

Participation  in  International  Activities.'  After  study  of  the 
organization  and  activities  of  the  Department  relating  to  foreign 
agriculture,  there  was  established  a  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

This  replaced  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  This 
action  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  planning  and  directing  of  the 
Department's  programs  for  the  encouragement  of  international  trade 
and  promotion  of  exports  of  our  agricultural  products. 

The  Department  participates  in  the  negotiation  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  and  in  other  international  arrangements  affecting  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities.  It  administers  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  represents  the  United  States  Government  on  various  committees 
affecting  international  trade  and  national  foreign  policy,  and  furnishes 
the  primary  liaison  with  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
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Planning  for River  Basin  Development  and  Land  and  Water  Use  Programs, 
These  programs  are  administered  in  accordance  with  policies  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary,  and  under  over-all  guidance  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Federal-States  Relations.  Responsibility  for  over-all 
direction  of  the  Department's  flood  prevention  program  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  Assistant  Secretary, 
however,  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  policy 
recommendations  and  will  represent  the  Department  in  matters  involving 
interdepartmental  coordination  of  flood  prevention,  land  use,  and 
■water  utilization  programs. 

Organization  and  Management.  Reorganization  Plan  No„  2  of  1953 
became  effective"  orT June  UV  1 953*  This  plan  gives  the  Secretary 
broad  authority  to  make  continuing  adjustments  within  the  department 
to  meet  changing  needs  and  provided  for  two  additional  Assistant 
Secretaries  and  an  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  is  now  in  a  comparable  position  with  other  departments  of  the 
government,  as  to  both  reorganization  powers  and  secretarial  staff. 

The  organization  and  functioning  of  the  agencies  of  the  Department  are 
being  reviewed  and  especial  attention  is  being  given  to  improvement  of 
management  throughout  the  Department. 

2.  Personnel  Administration  and  Service. 


Current  Functions  and  Responsibilities:  The  Office  of  Personnel, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Personnel,  is  the  staff 
office  of  the  Secretary  responsible  for  general  direction,  coordina¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  Department's  personnel  management 
program.  The  work  of  the  Office -is  performed  through  six  functional 
divisions.  Each  division  is  responsible  to  the  Director  for  the  effi¬ 
cient  carrying  out  of  the  functions  and  responsibilities  in  its 
particular  field  of  work. 

Personnel  policies  and  procedures  are  designed  to  aid  program  officials 
in  making  the  most  effective  use  of  all  employees  in  the  Department. 
This  involves  carrying  out  the  expressed  policies  of  Congress,  the 
President,  Budget  Bureau,  Civil  Service  Commission,  Bureau  of 
Employee's  Compensation  and  other  Federal  agencies ;  delegations  of 
authority  to  agencies  to  enable  completion  of  personnel  actions  with  a 
minimum  of  review  and  maximum  economy  in  operations,  issuance  of 
written  instructions  to  agencies  concerning  regulatory  and  administra¬ 
tive  policies  and  procedures;  and  the  development  and  adrnini strati on 
of  standards  and  uniform  practices  for  all  phases  of  personnel  manage¬ 
ment. 


(1)  Classification,  Salary  Administration,  and  Classification 
Specifications : 

(a)  Supervises  allocation  of  all  positions  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment;  develops  policies  and  plans  for  the  compensation  of 
employees  occupying  positions  exempted  from  provisions  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  19h9,  as  amended. 
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(b)  Develops  policies  with  respect  to  hours  of  duty  for 
employees.  : 

(c)  Interprets  appropriate  laws.  Civil  Service  Commission 
rules  and  Comptroller  General  decisions  and  develops 
policies  and  regulations  on  compensation,  including  within- 
grade  increases,  for  the  guidance  of  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.. 

(d)  Develops  classification  specifications  for  positions 
peculiar  to  the  Department,  and  cooperates  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  drafting  specifications  for  positions 
on  a  servicewide  basis. 

( 2 )  Employee  Performance  and  Development 

(a)  Develops  policies  and  standards  as  guides  for  agencies 
of  the  Department  for  employee  and  executive  development, 
employee  relations,  performance  ratings,  employee  grievance 
and  rating  appeals, 

(b)  Administers  for  the  Department  programs  in  developing 
supervisors  and  administrators,  performance  ratings,  employee 
organization  relationships,  employee  services  and  employee 
appeals . 

(c)  Advises  and  cooperates  with  the  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  carrying  out  these  functions  and  acts  as  liaison 
with  outside  organizations  such  as  other  government  agencies, 
educational  institutions  and  private  industry  as  a  means  of 
introducing  improved  practices  and  methods  which  will  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  employees  of  the  Department. 

(3 )  Employment,  Recruitment,  Placement,  Examination,  Separation, 
and  Retir  ement : 

(a)  Develops  and  administers  over-all  recruitment  and 
placement  activities  such  as  executive  development  agree¬ 
ments,  training  agreements,  probationary  trainee  programs, 
contacts  with  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  other  educational 
institutions  and  career  programs. 

(b)  Administration  of  Civil  Service  Commission  examining 
program  including  development  of  qualification  and  examina¬ 
tion  standards,  including  a  nation-wide  examination  program 
for  positions  peculiar  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  Administers  the  employment  phases  of  the  personnel 
management  program  including  transfer,  promotion,  separation, 
leave  and  retirement, 

(d)  Coordinates  the  compilation  of  Departmental  personnel 
statistics. 
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(h)  Organization  and  Personnel  iianagement: 

(a)  Develops  improved  personnel  procedures  and  organization 
patterns,  reviews  organization  changes  and  maintains  current 
organizational  record  of  the  Department;  surveys  and  in¬ 
vestigates  Department's  organization  to  improve  structure, 
lines  of  authority  and  responsibility,  flow  of  work  and 
work-load  distribution  to  promote  more  effective  use  of 
personnel, 

(b)  Directs  the  review  and  appraisal  of  agency  personnel 
program  activities,  develops  standards  of  personnel  office 
performance  and  maintains  control  records  on  delegated 
authorities, 

(c)  Participates  in  the  development  and  execution  of 
operating  plans  for  the  Department's  management  Program  and 
develops  materials  to  encourage  and  maintain  employee 
interest  in  management  improvements.  Arranges  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  employee  suggestions  which  require  action  at 
the  departmental  or  higher  level, 

(d)  Administers  the  Department's  Incentive  Awards  Program 
-.-Honor  Awards,  Efficiency  Awards,  Cash  Awards  and  Step 
Increases  for  Superior  Accomplishment, 

(e)  Initiates  the  preparation  of  policy,  regulatory  and 
administrative  personnel  instructions, 

(f)  Studies  and  prepares  departmental  reports  on  pending 
legislation  having  personnel  implications, 

( 5 )  Investigations : 

(a)  Investigates  alleged  violations  of  law  applicable  to 
the  Department  or  violations  of  Department  regulations, 

(b)  Investigates  alleged  mismanagement  and  misconduct  of 
personnel  within  the  Department  and  its  instrumentalities, 

(c)  Establishes  standards  to  be  followed  by  agencies  of  the 
Department  in  conducting  disciplinary  investigations  and 

in  determining  the  action  to  be  taken  as  a  result  thereof, 

(d)  Conducts  security  investigations,  including  full  field 
investigations  of  occupants  of  sensitive  positions;  makes 
agency  checks  and  inquiries  for  attendance  at  international 
conferences,  special  passports,  and  membership  on  inter¬ 
departmental  committees  dealing  with  matters  important  to 
the  national  security. 
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(e)  Reviews  reports  of  full  field  investigation  of  persons 
,  in  sensitive  positions  to  determine  whether  such  employment 
is  consistent  with  the  national  security 5  recommends  re¬ 
assignment,  suspension,  and  removal  of  employees  on  security 
grounds^  prepares  forms,  orders,  and  reports  for  submission 
to  the  Secretary  and  othersj  and  maintains  custody  and 
control  of  investigative  files. 

(6)  .Employee  Health: 

(a)  Supervises  the  health  service  facilities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  » 

(b)  Provides  treatment  of  on-the-job  illnesses  requiring 
emergency  attention. 

(c)  Assists  in  the  conduct  of  employee  health  education. 

(d)  Advises  with  employees  on  health  matters  and  instructs 
employees  injured  in  line  of  duty  regarding  compensation 
rights,  report  requirements  and  procedures. 

(e)  Conducts  health  examinations  as  necessary. 

Examples  of  Recent  Developments  and  Activities 

The,  following  examples  represent  some  of  the  significant  activities 
with  which  this  Office  has  been  concerned.  They  are  representative 
of  the  continuing  problems,  with  which  the  Office  must  deal  along 
with  the  fundamental  function  of  planning  and  administering  an 
effective  personnel  management  program  for  the  Department. 

(1)  The  Office  conducted  reviews  of  agency  personnel  offices, 
bpth  in  Washington  and  the  field,  having  delegated  personnel 
authorities.  Those  reviews  have  resulted  in  better  relation¬ 
ships  because  of  a  mutual  understanding  of  each  others  problems 
and  objectives  which  is  essential  to  the  unification  of  the 
Department's  personnel  program  under  a  policy  of  delegated 

-  authority.  Studies  were  made  to  determine  the  best  possible 
means  of  coordinating  our  review  activities  with  the  regulatory 
compliance  checks  made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  their 
inspections.  . 

(2)  Continued  emphasis  was  placed  on  improvement  of  supervision 
and  effective  selection  and  development  of  supervisors  at  all 
levels.  .  The  principle  that  employee  development  is  a  major 
component  of  each  operating  program  is  being  established.  .  Such 
aids,  tools,  advice,  stimulation  and  coordination  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  are  being  made.. available  by  the  Office. 
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(3)  Efforts  were  made  during  the  year  to  simplify  and  make 
more  efficient  the  Departments '  wage  admini strati on  program. 

County  outline  maps  of  each  of  the  1*8  states  were  prepared, 
indicating  by  colored  stamps  counties  in  which  one  or  more  agencies 
of  the  Department  employ  prevailing  rate  workers.  The  maps  were 
sent  to  Personnel  Officers  and  Chairmen  of  Wage  Boards  with  sug¬ 
gestions  that  they  make  use  of  wage  data  available  in  other 
agencies  where  possible.  The  Office  worked  in  close  cooperation 
with  other  Government  agencies  having  similar  programs,  particularly 
in  areas  where  this  might  eliminate  duplication  of  wage  surveys 
and  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  equal  rates  for  similar  ;  / 
work, 

(U)  The  Office  continued  cross-agency  analysis  of  key  positions 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  areas  of.  apparent  inequity  across 
agency  lines  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  developing  a  projected 
key  grade  pattern  for  the  Department  as  an  objective  for  complete 
classification  equity.  The  results  of  this  project  when  completed 
will  be  used  in  assisting  the  agencies  of  the  Department  to  under¬ 
stand  and  adopt  as  their  own  classification  objectives  the  over¬ 
all  pattern  for  an  equitable  grade  structure.  This  project  will 
receive  increased  emphasis  during  the  coming  year,  particularly  in 
relation  to  standards  work  in  which  the  Classification  Act  level 
definitions  need  to  be  more  accurately  represented, 

(5)  The  examination  program  has  continued  to  receive  emphasis 
through  the  Board  of  U,  S.  Civil  Service  Examiners  for  the  U,  S, 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  nine  field  Boards  of  Examiners 
located  throughout  the  United  States,  These  Boards  have  the 
responsibility  and  authority  for  conducting  examination  programs 
and  maintaining  registers  for  filling  many  types  of  positions  which 
are  predominately  peculiar  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Work 
is  continuing  in  the  development  of  specifications  for  a  number  of 
positions  not  covered  by  examinations  previously  developed.  As  a 
result,  recruitment  needs  for  filling  vacancies  in  scientific  and 
technical  professional  positions  predominately  peculiar  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  be  filled  by  the  selection  of  well- 
qualified  eligibles  in  a  minimum  of  time.  The  establishment  of 
registers  is  being  done  more  expeditiously.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  types  of  tests  given  and  qualification  standards 
are  constantly  being  revised  and  improved, 

(6)  The  Office  continued  to  provide  guidance  and  assistance  to 
agencies  in  the  development  of  career  programs  based  on  Civil 
Service  Commission  standards  and  Department  principles.  The 
Office  has  a  policy  of  reviewing  requests  for  appointment  -of 
applicants  to  fill  vacancies  from  outside  the  Department.  As  a 
result  of  these  reviews,  satisfactory  placements  from  within  the 
Department  have  been  made  in  many  cases.  This  type  of  review  will 
receive  very  close  attention  during  the  next  year.  Considerable 
work  was  occasioned  in  the  reduction  in  force  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  Department  during  the  past  year. 
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(7)  The  Office  has  continued  to  stress  the  importance  of  in¬ 
centive  programs  as  a  segment  of  management  improvement.  Efforts 
were  made  to  clarify  the  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
administration  and  operation  of  all  phases  of  the  .programs  — 
cash  awards,  efficiency  awards,  honor  awards  and  step  increases 
for  superior  accomplishment  —  and  to  assist  and  guide  the  . 
agencies  in  the  use  made  of  the.  personnel  incentive  programs.  The 
Departmental  Efficiency  Awards  Committee,  whose  chairman  is  a 
member  of  this  Office,  has  given  increased  stimulus  and  leadership 
'to  the  entire' personnel  incentive  awards  program. "It  is  anticipated 
there,  will  bo  an  increase  in  employee  interest  and  participation  in 

,  these,  programs* 

(8)  Executive  Order  10lo0,  dated  April  27,  1953,  established 
securitj-  requirements  for  Government  employment  and  revoked 
Executive  Order  9835  which  established  the  former  loyalty  program. 

By  agreement  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Office  will 
conduct  full  field  investigations  of  applicants  or  incumbents  to 
be  placed  in  "sensitive'1  positions.  The  Executive:  Order  also 
requires  that  all  cases  in  which  full  field  investigations  were 
conducted  under  the  former  loyalty  program  be  evaluated  under  the 
security  standards  of  the  current  Executive  Order.  This  is  a 
time-consuming  and  lengthy  task. 

3.  Budgetary  and  Financial  Administration  and  Service; 

General  policy  formulation  and  direction,  review,  inspection,  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  budget,  fiscal,  and  supply  management  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Finance,  serving  as  a  staff  agency  of  the  Secretary.  The 
Office  provides  leadership  and  coordination  of  these  activities 
through  the  development  and  installation  of  improved  policies,  methods, 
procedures  and  systems  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  Department's  programs  and  activities. 

The  activities  of  the  Office  must  at  all  times  facilitate  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  program  objectives  envisioned  by  the  Congress  with  the 
maximum  efficiency  and  econoray.  The  prompt  recognition  and  adjustment 
to  changing  conditions,  and  the  effective  meeting  of  new  problems  is 
essential  to  the  prevention  of  wasted  effort, 

A  constant  awareness  of  and  sensitivitjr  to  all  aspects  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  work  is  necessary  so  that  the  application  of  practices  and 
procedures  make  appropriate  allowances  for  inherent  differences  in 
programs.  More  specifically,  the  Office  is  responsible  for; 

Policies  and  procedures.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  by  the  Office  on 
the  necessity  for  continuous  effort  to  improve  the  procedures  and 
methods  pertaining  to  the  functions  within  its  area  of  responsibility. 
This  includes  the  formulation  and  promulgation  of  over-all  depart¬ 
mental  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  these  activities,  the 
refinement  of  existing  policies  and  procedures,  the  development  of  new 
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methods  and  techniq  ues  to  meet  particular  Department  program  needs, 
and  the  fostering  of  administrative  and  program  management  improvements 
through  staff  liaison  and  cooperation  with  agencies  of  the  Department 
and  with  other  governmental  agencies  concerned,, 

Budget  formulation  and  presentation,  and  management  of  funds,  involving 

the  .supervision  and  coordination  of ? 

( a )  The  formulation,  preparation  and  presentation  of  budget 
estimates  and  supporting  justifications,  including  the 
review,  analysis  and  evaluation  of  agency  estimates,  the 
preparation  of  budgetary  and  statistical  -statements,  etc., 
relating  thereto,  and  the  presentation  of  the  estimates  to 
the  Budget  Bureau  and  Appropriations  Committees  of  Congress. 

(b)  The  allotment  and  apportionment  of  funds  and  preparation 
and  review  of  current  obligation  reports  thereon,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  management  of  the  expenditure  of  funds, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  made  avail¬ 
able  . 

Accounting  and  auditing  functions,  involving  the  revision  and  moderniz¬ 
ing  of  agency  accounting  systems,.,  improving  financial  reporting  tech¬ 
niques,  strengthening  internal  audits  and  controls,  and  developing 
simplified  fiscal  operating  procedures.  These  functions  are  carried 
out  through  review  and  analysis  of  agency  accounting  systems,  report¬ 
ing,  and  auditing  requirements  with  a  view  to: 

(a)  developing  accounting  systems  in  conformity  with  sound 
principles  and  standards  to  meet  management  needs, 

(b)  coordinating  agency  procedures  and  methods  to  meet 
program  management  needs  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the 
Treasury,  General  Accounting  Office,  and  other  agencies, 

(c)  perfecting  the  systematic  flow  of  accounting  data  to 
facilitate  improved  internal  and  external  financial  reports, 

i 

(d)  furnishing  technical  assistance  to  agencies  in  developing 
improved  appropriation,  cost,  and  revolving  fund  accounting 
systems  and  methods  adapted  to  their  particular  needs, 

(e)  developing  and  issuing  over-all  departmental  regulations 
and  policies  on  accounting-  and  auditing  operations, 

(f)  supervising  and  coordinating  the  development  in  the 
agencies  of  policies,  methods,  standards  and  scope  of  internal 
audit  programs. 

In  addition  to. the  above  accounting  and  auditing  functions  having 
Department  wide  application,  the  Office  performs  the  payrolling  voucher 
examination,  and  administrative  fund  accounting  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  including  the  staff  offices  and  the  Working  Capital  Fund*. 

Budgetary  and  financial  reporting.  This  includes  the  formulation  and 
maintenance  of  a  comprehensive  and  integrated  system  of  financial  and 
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budgetarj^  reporting  within  the  Department;  the  review  and  analysis  of 
agency  reports  to  determine  completeness,  timeliness,  etc.;  the 
preparation  of  regular  consolidated  and  special  financial  and  statis¬ 
tical  statements  covering  all  fiscal ' operations  of  the  Department, 
including, capital,  appropriated,  and  other  funds;  the  development  of 
standards  for  effective  and  useful  financial  and  budgetary  reports;  and 
advice  to  the  agencies  to  facilitate  use  of  financial,  budgetary,  and 
related  operating  statements. 

Procurement  and  supply  management  activities  relate  to  the  acquisition, 
storage,  issue,  effective  utilization,  replacement,  and  disposition  of 
administrative  and  operating  supplies  and  equipment,  and  to  the  formula¬ 
tion  and  promulgation  of  policies,  regulations,  and  procedures  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith,  including  the  administration  of  delegations  of  pro¬ 
curement  and  sales  authorities,  and  the  analysis  and  review  of  agency 
operations. 

Program  review,  consisting  of  analyses  and  evaluations  of  the  budget¬ 
ary,  financial,  and  legislative  aspects  of  program  proposals  and  program 
operations „ 

Legislative  reporting,  including  coordination  of  the  preparation,  re¬ 
view,  and  clearance  of  legislative  proposals  and  reports,  and  provides 
legislative  information  relating  to  agriculture  to  departmental  and 
agency  officials.  * 

Fiscal  management,  involving  a  wide  range  of  budgetary,  fiscal,  and 
administrative  problems.  Including  the  development  of  improved  and 
simplified  operating  methods,  procedures,  administrative  regulations 
and  requirements,  and  operating  instructions  and  controls;  management 
improvements;  measures  of  economy  and  efficiency;  and  the  management  of 
administrative  and  program  forms.  This  function  is  carried  on  in  close 
cooperation  with  other  staff  offices  and  governmental  agencies. 

Liaison.  The  Office  serves  as  the  central  point  of  contact  for  the 
Department  on  budgetary,  fiscal,  procurement,  legislative,  and  related 
matters  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  General  Accounting  Office, 
Treasury  Department,  General  Services  Administration,  and  others.  It 
also  provides  liaison  with  Congressional  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Examples  of  recent  activities.  Work  accomplished  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  which  is  indicative  of  problems  on  which  work  is  now  being  done, 
and  with  which  the  Office  must  deal  constantly,  includes: 

(a)  Adaptation  of  Budget  Procedures.  The  administrative 
grouping  of  Department  agencies,  effective  January  21,  1953, 
made  it  possible  for  key  policy  officials  on  the  Secretary's 
immediate  staff  to  participate  more  fully  and  directly  in  the 
budget  process.  The  following  are  examples  of  changes  made 
to  adapt  Department  budgetary  procedures  to  the  new  organiza¬ 
tional  arrangements t 
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(1)  The  Secretary  designated  the  group  directors  and 
the  Department  Budget  Officer  as  a  committee  to  conduct 
a  program  and  budget  review  in  February  1953*  On  the 
basis”  of  the  '^coif lTtTee^^f  e“c  ommendati  ons ,  significant 
changes  were  made  in  the  original  195b  Budget.  A  similar 
committee  was  established  for  the  development  of  the  1955 
Department  estimates,  thus  facilitating  full  considera¬ 
tion  and  application  of  the  Administration's  policies 
throughout  the  budget  planning  process. 

(2)  The  group  directors  were  authorized  to  approve 
financial  project  descriptions,  which  formerly  were 
approved  by  the  ’Se’cr e t ary «  These  financial  projects  are 
the  first  breakdown  in  the  Department's  Uniform  Project 
System,  the  means  whereby  broad  objectives  financed  by 
each  appropriation  item  are  subdivided  into  successively 
narrower  "financial,”  "work,"  and  "line”  projects.  Each 
project  is  documented  in  summary  form  and  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Finance  maintains  a  department -wide  file  of 
financial  and  work  project  descriptions, 

(3)  The  Director  of  Finance  was  authorized  to  approve 
discontinuances  of  financial  projects,  in  the  interest  of 
holding  to  a  minimum  the  items  requiring  attention  of  the 
group  heads, 

(b)  The  group  directors  were  authorized  to  approve 
Project  Oblige.tion  Estimates .  These  '  estimates,  formerly 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  relate  a  specific  sum  of  money 
to  each  project  and  provide  a  check  to  assure  that  full 
effect  is  given  to  the  intent  of  Congress  in  using  the 
funds  appropriated, 

(b)  Simplification  and  improvement  of  fiscal  and  accounting 
procedures.  Special  consideration  was  directed  towards  the 
development  of  improved  and  simplified  procedures  for  agency 
accounting  systems  and  Government-wide  operating  procedures, 
and  the  effect  such  changes  xfould  have  on  established  reporting 
techniques.  Improvements  were  effected  in  the  following 
areas : 

(1)  Discontinuance  of  collection  schedules  for  agencies 
subject  to  comprehensive  audit, 

(2)  Elimination  of  separate  set  of  vouchor  deduction 
forms  for  scheduling  deductions  from  salary  of  employees 
for  retirement,  tax,  and  bonds, 

(3)  Development  of  a  simplified  plan  for  making  contract¬ 
ual  payments, 

(b)  Installation  of  accounting  control  for  funds  re¬ 
ceived  under  cooperative  agreements  in  lieu  of  separate 
subsidiary  limitation  receipt  and  expenditure  accounts. 
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(c)  Strengthening:  of  internal  audit  programs.  Continued 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  effective  coordination  of  the 
internal  auditing  program  of  the  agencies  of  the  Department 
with  the  comprehensive  audit  program  of  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office, 


Procurement  and  Property  Management : 

(a) -  Supply  Management,  In  collaboration  with  the  General 
Services  Administration,  improved  policies  and  procedures  were 
developed  in  such  arose  as  (l)  revision  and  development  of 
Federal  Specifications]  (2)  purchase  standards]  (3)  standard 
contract  and  purchase  form?  and  procedures;  (1*)  transportation 
and  traffic  management;  (5>)  utilization  and  disposal  of  per¬ 
sonal  property;  and  (6)  motor  vehicle  management.  Inspections 
of  supply  operations  at  32  representative  agency  field  loca¬ 
tions  were  made  to  improve  standards  of  economy  and  efficiency 
and  to  determine  adequacy  of  supply  management  techniques  and 
principles, 

(b)  Procurement  Management,  Small  purchase  procedures 
continued  to  be  streamlined  and  simplified  to  improve  the 
planning  and  scheduling  of  the  purchasing  of  small  supply 
needs  and  to  reduce  costs  of  making  necessary  small  purchases. 

Agencies  were  assisted  in  establishing  and  expanding  the  use 
of  cash  payment  procedures,,  small  purchase  order-invoice 
forms,  end  other  simplified  purchase  methods,  and  in  removing 
restrictions  on  purchases  under  |)25u  Board  of  Review  pro¬ 
cedures  were  promulgated  for  considering  appeals  by  contractors 
from  decisions  of  Departmental  contracting  officers  on  dis¬ 
puted  questions  of  fact  under  contracts.  Assistance  was  given 
agencies  in  developing  specifications  and  procedures  for  use 
in  connection  with  construction,  supply  and  research  contracts. 
Guides  were  provided  for  agency  use  in  establishing  standards 
for  inventory  levels  of  small  stocks  and  schedules  for  re¬ 
plenishing  such  stocks, 

(c)  Property  Utilization  and  Management,  Studies  were  made  of 
storage  costs,  reporting  procedures,  and  other  management 
policies  and  controls,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the  re¬ 
placement  of  passenger  cars,  to  improve  the  operating  effi¬ 
ciency,  utilization,  and  condition  of  the  Department  automotive 
vehicles.  The  development  and  use  of  equipment  and  supply 
utilization  and  replacement'  standards  x>ras  expanded,  A  com¬ 
plete  revision  of  Department  regulations  and  procedures 
relating  to  personal  property  accountability  was  initiated 
with  the  objective  of  minimizing  record  keeping  and  securing 
improved  property  control, 

U,  General  Operations. 

The  work  carried  on  in  the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  is  comprised 

of  the  housing  of  departmental  activities,  communications  a-nd  records 
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management  services,  administrative  and  budgetary  service  functions  for 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  certain  departmental  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

The  executive  development  program  of  the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations 
was  further  implemented  by  a  restatement  of  policies  and  objectives 
regarding  the  planned  and  systematic  career  development  of  employees. 
This  program  is  designed  primarily  to  encourage,  as  well  as  make  pro¬ 
vision  for,  the  advancement  of  those  employees  who  display  potential 
qualities  of  leadership,  ability,  ambition  and  personality  which  can  be 
utilized  to  better  advantage  in  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 

The  Consolidated  Housing  Program.  The  consolidated  housing  of  Depart¬ 
ment  agencies  at  State  and  county  levels  under  the  policy  announced  in 
Secretary’s  memorandum  Ho.  1278  continued  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
concerns  of  the  Office  in  1953.  This  program  was  suspended  by  the 
Secretary  near  the  end  of  the  year  in  order  that  a  proper  evaluation  of 
the  program  could  be  made  in  light  of  the  proposed  reorganisation  of 
the  Department.  After  a  very  thorough  study  the  results  of  this 
evaluation  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  determining  the  Department's  future 
policy  for  this  program.  Under  the  procedure  established  in  the  sus¬ 
pension  order,  3  State  offices  consolidations  and  13  county  offices 
consolidations  have  been  approved  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  making 
the  total  consolidations  to  June  30  for  State  consolidations  28  and  for 
county  consolidations  1,873. 

Space  Acquisition  and  Utilization.  This  Office  cooperated  actively  with 
research  agencies  of  the  Department  in  planning  for  various  proposed 
laboratory  installations.  Complete  plans  and  specifications  were 
developed  and  negotiations  with  contractors  carried  on  for  the  con¬ 
version  and  improvement  of  certain  excess  Government  buildings  in 
Orlando,  Florida,  for  the  relocation  of  a  part  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  installation  in  that  city. 

Preliminary  plans  and  outlined  specifications  were  developed  for  the 
Cotton  Insect  Investigation  Laboratory  Building  which  was  constructed 
by  private  enterprise  in  Brownsville,  Texas.  .  Also,  complete  plans  and 
specifications  were  prepared  for  a  unique  insect  study  cage  enclosing 
an  area  of  23,000  square  feet  for  the  controlled  cultivation  of  cotton 
for  research  purposes. 

This  Office  acted  in  a  consultant  capacity  with  the  Canadian  Government 
in  the  development  of  plans  for  their  now  Animal  Quarantine  Station, 
Similar  plans  were  developed,  by  this  Office  two  years  ago  for  a  pro¬ 
posed  Animal  Quarantine  Station  for  the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

The  staff  of  this  Office  continued  cooperative  activities  with  the 
General  Services  Administration,  both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field  in 
administering  the  Space  Management  Program  .of  the  Department. 

An  engineer  from  this  Office  represents  the  Department  on  the  Federal 
Fire  Council  and  collaborates  with  that  body  in  the  preparation  of 
construction  design  standards  for  fire  safety  for  use  on  a  Government¬ 
wide  basis. 
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This  Office  also  works  closely  with  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  U.  S.D.A.  Safety  Council  on  matters  pertaining  to  employee  safety 
and  a  member  of  the  Office  is  current  Chairman  of  the  organization. 

Fifteen  reports  of  excess  real  property  were  made  to  General  Services 
Administration  in  the  past  year  and.  77 'eases  of  excess  real  property 
were  disposed  of  under  delegated  authority.  The  .Office  also  submitted 
preliminary  estimates  for  the  space  requirements  of  the  Department  in 
proposed  Post  Offices  and  Federal  Buildings-  'in  119  cities  and  towns. 

The  Department' of  Agriculture  occupied  1,539,362  square  feet  of  space 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ll|,080,05l  square  feet  of  space  in  the 
field,  as  of  June  30,  1953'. . 

Records  Management  Services.  The  Federal -ReCPrds  Act  of  1950  requires 
the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to  establish  and  maintain  an  active, 
continuing  program  for  the  economical  and  efficient  management  of  its 
records.  The  Records  Administration  Division  of  this  Office  exercises 
staff  management  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  this  program 
at  the  Department  level.  This  responsibility  includes  the  coordination 
of  records  management  activities  of  the  department  agencies  and  the 
establishment  of  Department  policies,  standards  and  procedures  necessary 
to  assure  compliance  with  the  above  cited  Act. 

The  Records  Administration  Division  is  actively  engaged  in  aiding  the 
agencies  in  compiling  records  control  schedules  for  all  major  groups 
of  records  in  their  custody.  By  direction  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,,  this  project  must  bo  completed  by  June  30,  19 5U. 

Another  phase  of  the  Records  Management  Program  which  is  receiving  more 
and  more  active  consideration  and  constructive  action  is  the  initiation 
of  more  effective  controls  over  the  creation  of  records.  Continued 
progress  has  also  been  made  Department-wide  in  improving  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  and  use  of  current  records. 

Another .phase  of  the  records  management  program  in  which  the  staff 
of  the  Office  is  most  active  is  in  the  field  of  record  equipment 
utilization.  Whenever  it  is  found  that  records  not  in  office  space  are 
stored  in  steel,  four  and  five  drawer  file  cabinets  in  good  condition, 
a  special  effort  is  made  to  have  such  records  transferred  to  less 
expensive  equipments  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  through  the  efforts 
of  this  Division,  a  total  of  3,811  transfer  cases  were  obtained  for 
several  of  the  agencies.  The  only  cost  to  the  agencies  for  those 
transfer  cases  was  transportation  charges.  As  a  result  of  this  effort, 
a  considerable  number  of  file  cabinets  were  released  to  meet  other 
needs.  SomG  of  these  file  cabinets  were  made  available  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government.  The  property  and  space  utilization 
programs  are  also  being  promoted  through  an  active  campaign  having  for 
its  purpose  the  transfer  of  semi-active  records  to  Federal  Records 
Centers  of  the  General  Services  Administration.  Through  these  pro¬ 
grams,  a  considerable  quantity  of  filing  equipment  becomes  available 
for  more  current  and  active  records. 
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The  records  inventory  report  to  the  General  Services  Administration  as 
of  June  30,  1933,  is  as  follows  %  •  -  • 


'Washington,  D.C.  Field 


Volume  of  records  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  (cubic  feet)  «... . 


185,1493  737,697 


Volume  of  records  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal 

year  (cubic  feet)  . 21,5147  73,05U 

Volume  of  records  transferred  to  other  agencies 

during  the  fiscal  year  (cubic  feet)  .  11,395  13,031 


Volume  of  records  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 
(cubic  feet)  . . . 


171, 8U5  7145,979 


Technical  Advisory  Service.  This  Office  is  consulted  by  and  offers  ad¬ 
visory  services  to  all  Departmental  agencies  on  problems  and  procedures 
in  which  the  application  of  engineering  principles  is  involved.  This 
service  is  devoted  principally  to  the  selection,  specification,  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  mechanized,  equipment  in  various  categories  such 
as  automotive,  construction,  farm,  laboratory,  and  research,  together 
with  appliances  and  apparatus  supplemental  thereto.  The  Office  engaged 
in  participation  in  various  departmental  and  inter -departmental  con¬ 
ferences  and  committees  engaged  in  the  development  of  Federal  specifica- 
tions,  motor  vehicle  and  shop  management.  Commercial  Standards  simpli¬ 
fied  practice  recommendations  and  safety.  It  is  planned  to  eliminate 
this  service  to  agencies  of  the  Department  in  the  fiscal  year  1955* 


Administrative  Services.  Services  are  rendered  by  this  Office  to  the 
entire  Office  of  the  Secretary,  such  as  budget  formulation  and  execution, 
orientation  of  all  new  employees  in  the  organizational  arrangement  of  the 
over-all  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  various  functions  as  they  relate 
to  the  particular  staff  offices,  operating  policies,  lines  of  authority, 
leave  privileges,  pay  regulations  and  other  pertinent  matters,  and 
property  and  space  management  services.  The  Personnel  Section  of  the 
Office  continued  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  personnel  career 
and  training  programs  of  the  Office,  by  encouraging  the  advancement  of 
those  employees  who  display  qualities  of  leadership,  ambition  and  have 
personality  traits  which  can  be  utilized  to  better  advantage  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  greater  responsibility. 

Service  Operations,  This  Office  is  also  responsible  for  the  furnishing 
of  photographic,  duplicating,  and  mailing  services,  and  the  central 
stocking  and  issuing  of  supplies  and  printed  forms  to'  all  agencies  of 
the  Department  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  for  the  operation 
of  the  central  Departmental  telephone  switchboard,  the  telegraph  office, 
motor  transport  service,  and  the  Department's  post  office. 
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Continuous  scrutiny  of  operations  during  the  year  led  to  a  rearrangement 
of  some  physical  facilities  which  improved  the  service  to  the  agencies 
and  accelerated  the  work  flow.  Other  improvements  simplified  the 
handling  of  the  work  and  improved  employee  morale.  A  start  was  made  on 
the  replacement  of  some  obsolete  and  totally  depreciated  equipment  with 
modern,  improved  types . 

Consolidations  of  supplies  and  printed  forms,  together  with  other  space 
economies,  enabled  the  relinquishment  of  approximately  9,210  square 
feet  of  sub-basement  floor  space  for  reassignment  to  other  agencies. 
Aside  from  the  savings  in  space,  these  changes  made  possible  more  rapid 
handling  of  stock  and  filling  of  requisitions,  and  better  supervision 
of  the  staff  engaged  in  supply  activities. 

5  •  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners 


The  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners  was  established  December  9,  19U6,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  compliance  with  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (9  U.S.C,  1001  ct.  seq. ).  Examiners  hold  hearings  when 
called  on  to  do  so  by  the  administrative  agencies  of  the  Department  in 
connection  with  the  prescribing  of  new  regulations  and  orders  and 
hearings  on  disciplinary  complaints  filed  by  the  Department  against 
individuals  and  on  petitions  filed  by  private  parties  asking  relief 
from  some  action  of  the  Department  or  its  agencies. 

In  general,  the  examiners  make  reports,  recommend  decisions,  and  per¬ 
form  such  related  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  and  the  statutory  provisions,  regulations,  and  rules  of 
practice  applicable  to  various  matters  under  their  jurisdiction.  In 
accordance  with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  administrative  hear¬ 
ings  are,  with  few  exceptions,  held  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C, 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  hearings  held  by  hearing  examiners  under 
the  various  acts  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Laws  Involved 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 

79 

6h 

69 

63 

Commodity  Exchange  Act 

5 

1 

1 

b 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 

11 

12 

36 

5 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act 

2 

2 

5 

i 

Sugar  Act 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Warehouse  Act 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Market  Inspection  of  Farm  Products 

___ 

_ 

_L 

1 

ICO 

81 

ill* 

76 
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(b)  Working  Capital  Fund,  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  working  capital  fund  is  a  "no-year"  operating  fund  of  $400,000 
established  by  the  1944  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  to  pay  the 
operating  costs  of  certain  centralized  service  organizations  pending 
receipt  of  reimbursements  for  such  costs  from  the  agencies  provided 
with  the  services.  The  integrity  of  the  original  appropriation  is 
maintained  from  year  to  year  by  means  of  these  reimbursements,  and 
an  appropriation  in  1955  is,  therefore,  unnecessary. 

Statements  reflecting  the  assets  and  liabilities  and  income  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  working  capital  fund  as  of  June  30 >  1953 >  as  well  as 
estimates  for  1954  and  1955  are  printed  in  the  Budget  schedules  for 
the  fiscal  year  1955. 
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STATEMENT  ON  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(includes  only  those  amounts  which,  "by  November  30,  1953,  were  actually  received 
or  programmed  for  1954  or  1955«  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is  performed  on  a 
service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their  benefit,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  received  in  most  casesc) 


Item 


:  z  Estimated 

; Obligat ions?  s  obligations , 
;  1953  2  1954 


Estimated 

obligations, 

125S— 


ALLOTMENT  E&0K*.  £ 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Defense  Production 
Activities,;  Agriculture; 

To  provide  over— all  planning,  coordina¬ 
tion  and  integration  of  the  defense 
activities  of  the  Department 

.ALLOCATIONS  AND  WORKING  FUNDS  (ADVANCES  FROM 
f  OTHER  AGENCIES)  £ 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  -  To 
cover  expenses  relating  to  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Rural  Electrification  Adminis¬ 
tration  cooperatives  . . . . 


Department  of  the  Navy  —  To  cover  costs 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
strategic  maps  and  map  material,  mosaic 
compilation,  photographic  reproductions 
and  phot ogrammetr ic  compilation  •......* 

Foreign  Operations  Administration  -  To 
cover  administrative  expenses  incident 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  program  .... 


Department  of  the  Air  Force  -  To  cover 
costs  in  connection  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  strategic  maps  and  map  material,: 
mosaic  compilation,  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  and  photogrammetric  compila¬ 
tion  . . . . . 

Total,  Allocations  and  Working  Funds. s 


Obligations  Under  Reimbursements  From  Govern— 

mental  and  Other  Sources: 


Salaries  and  Expenses 


$19,506 


17,500 


$1S,600 


600 


17,300 


15,000 


3,4oo 


3gp80Q 


HT^oo 


,32*515 


41,481 


$41,481 


TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER: 

FUNDS  . . . . :  90, SSI 


75.0S1 


41,431 
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PASSENGER  ROTOR  VEHICLES 


The  estimates  for  1955  provide  for  a  continuation  of  the  authority  to 
replace  one  of  the  automobiles  assigned  for  the  official  use  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  However,  it  is  planned  to  use  this  authority 
only  in  the  event  of  theft  or  damage  beyond  repair  of  one  of  the  cars 
now  in  use. 

There  are  four  automobiles  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  which 
are  operated  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

These  automobiles  are  used  on  official  business  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  members  of 
their  immediate  staffs,  as  well  as  the  heads  and  other  responsible  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  staff  offices  which  comprise  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  following  tabulation  reflects  the  age  and  mileage  data  for  each 
vehicle  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 


> 


Number 
of  Vehicles 


Lifetime 

Mileage 


Age 

Year  Model 


Number 


Year  Model 


2 

2 


Under  20,000 
20,000  to  30,000 


1 

1 

1 

1 


19U7 

191*8 

1951 

1952 


, 
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OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Office  of  Information  was  established  under  its  present  name  in  1925 
as  a  consolidation  of  functions  formally  organized  as  early  as  1889,  to 
coordinate  in  the  Department  the  dissemination  of  information  useful  to 
agriculture  as  directed  by  the  Act  establishing  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  1862. 

The  Office  has  general  direction  and  supervision  of  all  publications  and 
other  information  policies  and  activities  of  the  Department,  including  the 
editorial  work,  illustrating,  printing  and  distribution  of  publications, 
clearance  and  release  of  press,  radio,  television,  and  magazine  materials, 
and  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  exhibits  and  motion  picture*.  The 
Office  publishes  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  Directory,  the  Department  List  of 
Publications;  handles  the  details  of  distributing  farmers’  bulletins  allotted 
to  Members  of  Congress;  and  services  letter  and  telephone  requests  for 
general  information  received  in  the  Department.  It  also  produces  motion 
pictures  for  Department  agencies  and  for  other  Government  agencies  through 
reimbursements. 

Regular  employment  as  of  November  30,  1953 »  totaled  l64.  The  Office  has  no 
field  employees,  except  part-time  or  intermittent  workers  for  seasonal  use 
in  displaying  exhibits  at  State  fairs  and  similar  agricultural  activities. 


Estimated 

Available, 


1954 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1955 


Appropriated  funds 


a/$l, 251,000 


$968,000 


a /  Includes  $63,000  transferred  from  other  appropriations  for 
penalty  mail  costs. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  195k* . . . . . 

Activities  transferred  in  1955  Estimates  from  "Agricultural 
Marketing  Act"  for  information  services  relating  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  and  for  work  on  use  of  television 

in  disseminating  agricultural  information . . . . 

Transfer  in  195k  from  "Administrative  expenses,  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation" . ; . . . . . . . 

Transferred  pursuant  to  Public  Law  286  for  penalty  mail  -from:'  ’ 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Solicitor, 


.  Agriculture". . . . . . . .  .'.v.v.v*  $50/000 

^Salaries  and  expenses,  Rural  Electrification  *  •  ‘  ' 

Administration" . . . . . . .  9  >500 

"Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities" . . .  3,500 

Base  for  1 955 . . . . . ' . 

Budget  estimate,  1955:  ’ 

Direct  appropriation . .$968,000 

Transfer  from  "Administrative  expenses,  ’  - 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation".........,. . 16,015 

Decrease . . . . . . . 


$1,160,000 

+28,000 

+I6,01ii 


+63,000 


98U.01U 

<*263,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1955 


Elimination  of  printing  the  Department  List  of  publications. .  -11,000 

Reduction  in  printing  copies  of  Congressional  List  of  publications.  -2,500 
Reduction  in  printing  copies  of  "Agricultural  Statistics"..........  ,  _  -2U,000 

Elimination  of  preparation  and  printing  of  "Yearbook  of 

Agriculture". . -228,000 

Elimination  of  reprints  of  cookbook  ("Family  Far.e") . ' .  -20,000 

Reduction  in  services  to  special  press  activities.......... .  -13,100 

Increase  in  dissemination  of  research  and  other  information 
through  television.......... .  +15,600 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1953 

"I95S 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1955“ 

(estimated) 

1.  Publications  review  and 
distribution. . . . . . 

568,509 

667,81k 

-37,500(1) 

630,3m 

2.  Review  and  distribution  of 

current  agricultural 

38U,  87U 

367,396  - 

•261,100(2) 

106,296 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Project 

1953 

~1955 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or . 

Decrease 

1555” 

(estimated) 

3*  Review,  preparation,  and  .  , 
distribution  of  agricultural 
information  by  radio,  television, 
exhibits  and  motion  pictures.... 

Unobligated  balance . . 

21*6,  U31 
92,589 

[  1 

231,801* 

\  +15,600(3) 

.  .  .21*7,1*01* 

Costs  under  Penalty  Mail  Act 
(P.L*  286)...... . . 

[67,606] 

[-11,61*1*]. . 

[79,250] 

Total  available  or  estimate..... 

1,292,1*03 

1,267,011* 

-283,000 

981*,  Oil* 

Transfer  from: 

"Administrative  expenses. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation".. 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Agriculture"^ 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  Rural 
Electrification  Administra- 
tion" .......................... 

-16,011* 

: 

-16,  Oil* 

-50,000 

-9,500 

-3,500 

-28,000 

50,000 

-9 . 800 

-16,011* 

"Removal  of  surplus  agri- 

J  t  jw 

-8.800 

Transfer  in  1955  estimates  from: 
"Agricultural  Marketing  Act, 

-25,188 

J  t 

-28,000 

1,251,201 

1,160,000 

-192,000 

968,000 

Reductions  pursuant  to 

Sections  1*11  and  1*12.... . . 

■+•  7,799 

‘ 

'  *  '  . 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate . . . . 

1,259,000 

1,160,000 

< 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  net  decrease  of  'j;283,000  in  this  item  for  1955  consists  of  the  following* 

(1)  A  net  decrease  of  $57,500  under  the  Project^  " Publications  review  and 

distribution, 11  consisting  of; 

(a)  A  decrease  of  5)11,000  due  to  elimination  of  printing  the  Department 

List  of  Publications,  This  will  be  effected  by  using  the  , stocks  of  this 

publication  available  at  the  end  of  the  1951*  fiscal  year  to  fill  requests 
through  the  1955  fiscal  year. 

(b)  A  decrease  of  ■'$2,500  for  printing  copies  of  Farmers1  Bulletin  iists' ' ’ 

for  use  of  Members  of  Congress.  This  will  be  effected  in  anticipation  of 

fewer  requests  for  copies  by  Members  of  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1 955. 
Should  the  anticipated  decrease  not  materialize,  a  corresponding  reduction 
would  be  made  in  the  funds  available  for  reprinting  stocks  of  publications. 
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(e)  A  decrease  of  ^211,000  for  printing  "Agricultural  Statistics,11.  This 
will  be  accomplished  by  transferring  the  major  part  of  the  cost  of  printing 
this  publication  to  Department  agencies  using  copies.  Copies  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  libraries  and  congressional,  offices  will  continue  to  be  financed 
from  funds  available  to  the  Office  of  Information. 

(2)  A.  decrease  of  £261,100  under  the  project:  “Review  and  distribution  of  - 
current  agricultural  information"  consisting  of; 

(a)  A  decrease  of  .$228,000  by  not  preparing  and  publishing  the  Agriculture 

Yearbook.  The  most  urgent  needs  for  publication  of  current  research  will 

be  met  through,  timely  bulletins  and  research  reports  prepared  for  use  in 
the  research  dissemination  and  educational  programs  of  the ... Department.  The 
bulletins  and  reports  will  be  available  for  dissemination  through  private 
channels  of  the  press,  radio,  and  magazines,,,  extension  agents,  Mejnbers  of  . 
Congress,  periodical  services,  and  all  other  channels  of  communications 
desiring  to  report  on  them. 

(b)  A  decrease  of  $20,000  by  deleting;  funds  for  reprinting  the  publication, 

"Family  Fare11  for  use  of  Members  of  Congress.  This  will  be  accomplished 

by  eliminating  separate  congressional  quotas  for  this  cookbook  and 
absorbing  within  funds  available  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  reprints  the  requests 
received  from  .Congressmen  for  this  booklet,  should  they  exceed  available 
supplies.  It  is  probable  that  present  supplies  of  the  cookbook,  plus  re¬ 
prints  to  be  obtained  in  fiscal  year  195U,  will  be  adequate  to  meet 
congressional  needs  through  fiscal  year  1955#  . 


Inventory  as  of  June  30,  1953 . . .  330,000 

Reprints  to  be  purchased  fiscal  year  195U..*.. 2liQ,0Q0 
Available  supply.... . . .  570,000 


Number  distributed  fiscal  year  1952..............  227,337 

Number  distributed  fiscal  year  1953 . . . .  3^1,81+3 


(c)  A  decrease  of  $13,100  for  reduction  of  periodical  services.  This  will 
be  effected  by  eliminating  or  reducing  service  to  specialized  press  and 
national  magazines. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $15,600  in  dissemination  of  research  and  other  information 

through  television. 

Need  for  Increase:  Television  is'  an  established  means  of  informing 
farmers.  Thi'sTmeans  of  communication  to  farmers  is  increasing  rapidly 
and  the  Department  should  be  in  position  to  make  effective  use  of  this 
media  for  disseminating  agricultural  information. 

In  the  past  information  work  by  the  Department  has  succeeded  in  large 
measure  by  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  mass  communication  media  ’as  they 
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have  been  evolved.  This  work  began  with  printed  bulletins.  The 
Department  was  the  first  civilian  agency  to  adopt  the  use  of  motion 
pictures.  About  the  same  time  exhibits  became  an  accepted  medium  for 
the  Department  to  use  in  reaching  farmers.  A  quarter  century  ago, 
radio  work  began.  In  the  field  of  radio,  much  of  the  almost  universal 
use  of  radio  stems  back  to  the  work  of  this  Office  in  working  with  radio 
networks  and  single-station  farm  programs  in  meeting  the  needs  of  farmers. 

New  stations  coming  into  operation  request  the  Department  for  up-to-date 
information  on  farm  operations,  marketing,  homemaking,  and  other  phases 
of  rural  living.  This  information  is  currently  being  supplied  through 
the  use  of  a  weekly  package  program  sent  to  more  than  80  television 
stations.  Each  package  contains  suggested  scripts  for  local  adaptation 
together  with  suggested  materials  to  be  used  in  demonstrations,  such  as 
photographs,  charts,  graphs,  etc.,  or  motion  picture  footage  (silent. and 
sound).  The  number  of  new  stations  coming  into  operation  and  requesting 
the  weekly  package  farm  program  service  is  steadily  increasing.  Tele¬ 
vision  farm  broadcasters  have  unanimously  attested  to  the  usefulness  of 
these  packages  in  disseminating  information  from  the  Department,  and  have 
urged  that  more  programs  be  made  available  to  them. 

Plan  of  Work:  It  is  expected  that  the  number  of  stations  requesting  this 
service  will  reach  125  by  July  1,  19$h,  and  dver  225  by  July  1,  1955. 

The  additional  funds  requested  are  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  addi¬ 
tional  package  program  materials  to  an  average  of  50  more  stations 
during  fiscal  year  1955.  The  funds  would  be  used  solely  for  supplies 
and  materials  and  for  contract  services. 

. .  . -  CHANGE ' IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Information  for  the 
disseminatipn  of  agricultural  information  and  the  coordination 
of  informational  work  and  programs  authorized  by  Congress  in  the 
Department,  /^I,l60,0007  $968,000,  *  *■  of  which  total  appropria¬ 

tion  not  to  exceed  /%%Go9 000/1325, 000  may  be  used  for  farmers* 
bulletins,  which  shall  be  adapted  to'  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  an  equal  proportion  of 
four-fifths  of  which  shall  be  delivered  to  or  sent  out  under  the 
addressed  franks  furnished  by  the  Senators,  Representatives,  and 
Delegates  in  Congress,  as  they  shall  direct  (7  U.S.C.  Ill 7)  /and 
not  less  than  two  hundred  thirty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
part  2  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  (known  as  the  Year¬ 
book  of  Agriculture)  as  authorized  by  section  73  of  the  Act  of 
January  12,  1895  (UU  U.S.C.  2iil)  ~J %  *  *  •* 
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The  change  in  language,  other  than  changes  in  amounts,  eliminates 
,  authorization  for  the  preparation  and  printing  of  the  Yearbook  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  deletes  related  language  with  reference  to  the  number  for 
distribution  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  No  funds  are 
requested  in  the  1955  estimates  for  the  preparation  and  printing  of  the 
Yearbook. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(The  following  schedule  reflects  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  obligations 
shown  in  the  regular  project  statement,) 


Project 

1953 

1951* 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1955 

(estimated) 

1#  Publications  review  and 
distribution: 

$1*7,11*9 

22,568 

1*0,991 

171,787 

$51*,  725 
29,231 
38,201 
150,557 

-6,000 

11*8,725 

29  231 

T1 1  nstTPi+.i  nnt; ______ 

Printing  procurement . 

Inquiries  and  distribution. . , . 

-3,000 

35,201 

150,557 

Mailings . . . 

1,926 

51,800 

+9,500 

61,300 

Printing,  including  farmers* 

bulletins,  reprints  and 
lists . . . 

281*, 088 

31*3,300 

-38,000 

305,300  i 

** 

568,509 

667,811* 

-37,500 

- s - 

630,311* 

2,  Review  and  distribution  of 
current  agricultural 
information; 

Preparation  of  reports . . 

Printing  Agriculture 

Yearbook . . 

60,329 
51*,  51*5 

270,000 

71,113 

83,283 

213,000 

+2,280 

-50,380 

-213,000 

73,393 

32,903 

Total . .  o 

38U,87U 

367,396 

-261,100 

106,296 

3«  Review,  preparation,  and 

distribution  of  agricultural 
information  by  radio,  tele- 
vision,  exhibits,  and  motion 

pictures: 

Radio  Service . . . 

61,061 

37,891 

1*9,379 

68,112 

+1*60 
•i-lS  010 

a 

38,351 

61*, 389 

68,11*2 

76,522 

Exhibits  Service . 

107,761 

77,609 

+30 

+100 

Motion  Picture  Service. . 

76^  1*22 

21*6,1*31 

231,80 1* 

+15,600 

21*7,1*01* 

Costs  under  Penalty  Mail  Act 
(P.L.  286) . 

92,589 

[  -  -  1 

[67,606 

[+11,61*1*] 

[79,250  ] 

Total  available  or  estimate, . 

1,292,1*03 

1,267,011* 

-283,000 

981*,  Oil* 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities  . 

The  primary  functions  of  the  Office  of  Tnfprmation  are  (l)  overall 
coordination  of  all  information  work  in  the  Department  and  (2)  final 
editing  and  clearance  of  publications  and  releases  of  information  to 
the  public.  The  Office  provides  a  service  to  the  Department  and  its 
constituent  agencies  designed  to  assist  farmers*  organizations,  and 
institutions  interested  in  agriculture,  and  the  public  at  large  to 
obtain  useful  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  nation  *s  agriculture  by 
providing  factual. information  on  results  of  agricultural  research  vork, 
trends  in  agricultural  programs  and  policies,  and  similar  information* 
This  work  involves: 

1.  Editing  and.  final  preparation  of  manuscripts  for  publication, 
and  procurement  of  necessary  printing; 

2.  Distribution  of  publications  through  established  channels  and 
the  filling  of  requests  for  publications  and  general  information; 

3*  Preparation  and  shipping  of.  exhibits  for  showing  at  fairs  and 
other  exhibitions; 

k.  Production  of  agricultural  films  and  their  distribution  to 
State  depositories  for  use  by  Department  field  workers  and 
extension  agents; 

5.  Final,  clearance  and  distribution  of  reports  and  releases  to 
the  general,  press,  and  to  the  agricultural,  scientific,  and 
trade  press; 

6.  Preparation  of  radio  information,  for  broadcast  and  service  to 
radio  farm  program  directors  and  extension  agents; 

7*  Preparation  of  television  programs  reporting  on  research  and 
action  based  on  Department  work  for  broadcast  on  TV  farm 
programs; 

8.  Compilation  and  editing  of  the  Agriculture  Yearbook  and  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary;  and 

9*  Preparation  or  assistance  in  the.  preparation  of  information 
requested  by  publishers  of ;  national. magazines*,  encyclopedias, 
annuals,  etc.,  on  departmental  programs,  organization,  or 
operation. 

The  workload  of  the  Office  is  dependent  upon  the  total  of  informat ional 
services  which  are  provided  in  response  to  direct  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion,  and  which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  legislative  requirements  for 
carrying  out  the  Department’s  responsibilities. 
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Examples  of  Recent  Developments 

Publications  Improvement:  The  Office  of  Information  has  made  sub¬ 
stantial  progress,  in  cooperation  with  the  agencies,  in  improving 
the  readability,  effectiveness  and  utility  of  publications ;  in 
accomplishing  economies  and  efficiencies  in  publishing;  in  communicat¬ 
ing  information  understandably  through  drawings,  charts,.'  and  other 
visual  approahces;  and  in  helping'  to  train  employees  of  the  Depart  - 
ment  engaged  in  editing  and  handling  publications.  The  Office  of 
Information  is  actively  engaged  ‘in' prompting  and  carrying  on,  in 
cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the  Department  ,,  a  major' program  to 
improve  Sub ject; matter  and  presentation  of  some  300' Farmers’  Bulletins 
and  Leaflets  at  the  planned  rate  of  about  100  a  year.  :  Conferences  have 
been  held  with  all  Department  agencies  concerned  and'  time  schedules  for 
revisions  have  been  brought  up  to  date.  The  flow  of  manuscripts  for 
revisions  has  been  speeded  up  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  editorial,  illustrating,  and  printing  aspects  of  revisions.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1953  fiscal  year,  51  revisions  of  popular  publications  were 
issued  or  forwarded  for  printing  in  connection  with  the' revision  pro¬ 
gram.  These  publications  are  up-to-date  in  subject  matter  content 
and  generally  improved  in  presentation,  appearance,  and  communication. 
Also,  a  preliminary  survey  indicated  that  they  Were  running- 8  percent 
shorter  than  the  previous  editions.  These  51  revisions  more  than 
doubled  the  number  of  major  revisions  forwarded  for  printing  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  \ 


Economies  —  Special  attention  is  paid  to  effecting  economies  in  the 
publications  of  the  Department,  For  example,  a  reduction  of  about 
20  percent  was  made  in  total  number  of  pages  in  agency  annual  reports 

for  the  fiscal  year  1953 «  With  the  cooperation-  of  the  originating 

agencies,  manuscripts  are  shortened,  economical  illustrations  are 
planned  and  prepared,  efficient  printing  procedures  are  followed  so 
as  to  reduce  publications  costs,  editions  are  limited  as  to  number" 
of  copies,  and  recommendations  are  made  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  in^the  interest  of  having  many  publications  distributed  on 
a  sales  basis.  ' 


Publications  edited  and  otherwise  readied  for  issuance,  and  submitted 
to  the  printer  during  1952  and  1953  (exclusive  of  periodicals)  were: 


1952 


New  publications ..................  . 2&L 

Reprints . . .  522 

Revisions  (including  51  in 

revision  program)...............  21 

Total.. . . 


1953 

269  5 
33-7 

6l 


Printing  Management  —  Recorded  savings  totaled  $19*353  in  "the 
fiscal  year  1953  as  a  result  of  technical  adjustments  in  specifications 
for  printing  jobs,  in  addition  to  many  savings  not  recorded  but  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  suggestions  made  to  agencies.  All  printing  orders  in 
1953  totaled  3,498,  compared  with  3,&5Q  in  1952.  The  decrease  in 
total  printing  orders  was  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  workload 
of  handling  the  larger  number  of  new  and  revised  publications. 
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Requests  for  publications,  general  information,  and  mailing  list 

service  in  1953  vere  about  o5,Q06,  or  about  8~ percent ,  less  than  the 

average  for  the  previous  years  1948-5$.  The  decrease  in  congressional 
requests  was  about  7  percent. 


Fiscal  Year  Congressional  Requests 


Total  Requests 


1948  360,959 

■  :19*+9  i  328,101 

■  ,.1950.  .  .485,380 

'1951  -  241,191 

•••  1952  376,957 

1953  350,130 


1,050,226 

1,047,513 

1,199,771 

853,933 

1,021,214 

949,626 


Theses  figures  do  not  include,  the  large  number  of  inquiries  regarding 
press  releases,  radio  services,  exhibits,  and  motion  pictures. 


A  comparison  of  publications  handled  by  the  Office,  during  1952  and 
195  3  is  as  follows : 

Copies  Copies  of 

all  publications  Farmers1  Bulletins 


1952 

Total  stocks  beginning 

of  year. . .  12,628,638 

New  publications. .  29,518,765 

Reprints .  9,867,267 

Total  available  for 
•  distr ibut  ion  52 , 014 , 670 

Stocks  at  end  of 

year. . -13,271,614 

Total  distribution. , . . .38,7^3,056 


1953  1952  1953-, 


13,271,614  8,081,405  9,336,533 

22,017,400  3,627,500  2,4^0,000 

7,792,669  8,388,079  .  5,769,775 

43,081,683  20,096,984  17,566,308 

-11,444,756  -9,336,533  -  “8,050,463 
31,636,927  10,760,451  9,515,845 


Exhibits  Service:  During  the  fiscal  year  1953,  exhibits  were  arranged 
and  completed  with  a  total  of  17  carload  showings  of  regular  exhibit 
groups  at  17  State  and  interstate,  fairs.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
carload  group  showings,  56  less-than-carload  exhibitions  were  completed 
Attendance  at  the  17  larger  fairs  was  6,340,000.  Six  new  exhibits 
and  nine  new  exhibit  structures  (for  multiple  use)  were  constructed. 
Considerable  study  was  devoted  to  the  development  of:  lightweight  units. 
These  are  designed  for,  use  where  lightweight,  portable,  adaptable 
structures  are  desired  such  as  fairs,  meetings,  and  conventions.  In 
•  addition,  seven  large  regular  fair  exhibits  were  revised  to  reduce 
unnecessary  weight  and  size  in  handling,  thus  saving  on  transportation 
and  handling  costs.  ’ 

During  the  year,  the  Exhibits  Service  took  leadership  in  jointly 
.  sponsoring  four  major  headquarters  exhibits  with  agencies  of  the 
Department;  two  exhibitions  at  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  one  special -use  exhibit,  "Water  Supply  and  Flood  Prevention," 
which  has  been  shown  extensively  In  the  Western  States. 
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Motion  Picture  Service-:.- During. -the  .1953  -fiscal'..  yeax..the.  .Motion . Picture 

Service  produced  a  total  of  "JO  pictures,  or  121  reels  of  completed  _ 

films,  on  a' reimbursable  basis.  Outstanding  notion  pictures  produced 
for  Department  agencies  were  11  COHIT 11  and  "THE  BIG  GAMBLE."  The  film, 
"CORN,"  was  made  to  show  the  best  of  modem  techniques  in  raising, 
harvesting,  and.  storing,  this  important  crop.  .The  film  "THE  BIG  GAMBLE, " 
produced  for  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  vividly  describes 
the  major  disaster  forces  facing  the  modem  farmer  and  the  need  he 
has  for  crop  insurance.  A  total  of  6l  reels  of  completed  film  was 
produced  for  agencies  of  the  Department.  Since  July  1,  1953 1  ^  reels 
of  film  have  been  produced,  3^  of  these  being  subjects  for  Department 
agencies,  including  GRASS — THE  BIG  STORY,  a  Department  film  shoving 
the  importance  of  grasslands  to  farmers  in  all  parts  of  this  country. 

Press  Service;  Interest  in  agriculture,  because  of  its  part  in 
national  and  international  affairs*  brought  the  Press  Service  more 
requests  for  information  than  in  any  previous  year.  These  requests 
came  by  telephone,  by  mail,  and  in  person.  Many  .requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  handled  by  available  releases,  but  many  require  special 
attention.  The  number  of  press  releases  and  reports  for  the  year 
total  2,958*  as.  compared  with  2, £65  -last.  year.  With  the  exception 
of  some  economic  and  marketing  reports  processed  in  the  agencies, 
these  require  reviewing  for  policy  and  content,  editing,  and  some 
rewriting.  They  require  stencil  cutting,  scheduling  for  release, 
and  distribution  to  the  press,  -government  agencies,  -and  -others,.  • 
Releases  and  reports,  while  they  give  information,  al-so  result  in 
requests  for  additional  information*  .  ■  ••  . 

The  Press  Service  is  able  to  fill  many  requests -for -general  informa¬ 
tion  with  its  Daily  and  Weekly  summaries.  Combined  distribution  of 
the  two 'was  about  3*900  in  1953*  or  only  slightly,  less -than -in -the 
previous  year,  although  many  names  were  dropped  after -a  mailing  list 
revision.  Additions  are  being  requested  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
a  day.  The  letter  to  some  265  farm  paper  editors  continues  on  _a 
biweekly  basis.  Distribution  of  the  weekly  "Food  and  Home  Notes" 
to  women’s  page  editors  has  been  slightly  reduced  following  a 
revision  of  the  mailing  list,  but  is  still  going  to  about  2,600 
addresses,,  including  several  hundred  food  page  editors  and  women’ s 
radio  program  directors.  Requests  for  USDA  subject  matter  photos 
continue  to  increase.  Service  was  continued  to  153  Negro  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  to  Negro  extension  workers.  A  service  of  farm  and 
food  information  was  continued  for  about  200  national  and  regional 
magazines,  including  the  home  departments  of  about  40  farm  magazines. 

Agriculture  Yearbook  —  The  1953  Yearbook,  "Plant  Diseases,"  was 
released  in  October  1953  and  preparation  of  articles  is  well  under 
way  for  the  195^  book,  which  is  to  cover  agricultural  marketing* 

During  the  fiscal  year  1953  the  Department’s  1952  Yearbook,  "Insects," 
received  both  national  and  international  acclaim  for  its  compre¬ 
hensive  treatment  and  wide  application. 

Program  Coordination  —  Special  attempt  has  been  made  to  coordinate 
information  with  Department  activities  and  programs.  For  example, 
the  Office  of  Information  took  the  lead  in  coordinating  information 
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activities  in  the  dissemination  of  infomation  on  the  1953  wheat  market¬ 
ing  quota'  referendum;  and  in  efforts  to  achieve  greater  consumption  of 
beef  to  lend  support  to  livestock  prices  to  the  farmer* 

This  was  done  by  pulling  together  the  information  facilities  of  Depart¬ 
ment  agencies  concerned  and  providing  a  focal  point  for  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  dissemination of  information  through  Department  educational 
channels,  public  mass  media  (press,  radio,  and  television),  trade 
associations,  farm  organizations,  and  other  interested  groups. 

Radio  Services:  Radio  services  to  networks  continued  on  much  the  same 
basis  as  during  the  previous  year  while  services  to  individual  station 
radio  farm  directors  and  State  extension  services  increased  as  explained 
in  the  statement  on  individual  station  service  below, 

Network  activities  centered  around  cooperation  on  NBC*  s  national  Ram 
and  Hone  Hour,  ABC*  s'  American  Farmer,  and'  the  CBS  Farm  News  and  other 
network  programs.  Over  bO  special  USDA  features  were  prepared  ahd 
presented  in  cooperation  with  these  weekly  nation-wide  network  farm- 
programs.  In  addition,  throughout  the  year  this  Department  prepared 
and  broadcast  weekly  news  segments  on  the  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  and  the  .American  Farmer  *  More  than  20-  news  features  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  by  the  CBS  and  Mutual  networks  on  other  than  farm 
programs* 

At  the  request  of  the  National  .association  of’  Radio  Farm  Directors, 
the  RFD  Letter  was  returned  to  a  weekly  basis  beginning  December  24, 
1952*  It  had  been  fortnightly  since  September  1951®  It  provided 
news  and  background  material  to  400  farm  program  directors  and  37 
farm  advertising  people*  In  addition,  major  departmental  news 
releases  and  publications  were  sent  to  this  group. 

An  effort  was  made  during  the  year  to  expand  recording  services  to 
individual  stations.  Forty-one  individual  transcriptions  >Wfer'e  pro¬ 
duced  for  ..individual  stations;  on,  request,,  -for-  use  in-  -59*  -prog-rams¬ 
on  19  stations,1  In  addition-,  three  special  recorded  statements  by 
the  Secretary  or  Under  Secretary  on  agricultural  policy  were  supplied 
to  farm  broadcasters.  '  >'  •'  :  .  - 

Radio  Farm  Flashes  were  distributed  through  State  extension  editors 
for  local  adaptation  and  use  by  approximately  800  single  radio 
stations. 


Television  Services  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1954, 
the  Department ..  inaugurated,  a.  Weekly  television  package  program  re¬ 
porting  on  research  and  action  based  on  Department  work.  All 
packages  ,  include  suggested,  scripts  for  local  delivery.-  -Some  packages 
contain  notion  picture  film  footage  (silent  or  sound)  and  others 
contain  materials  to  be  used-  in  live  demonstrations.  This  service  ' 
was  established  a.t  the  direct  request  of  television  farm  broadcasters 
and  extension  television  broadcasters.  Two  special  package  programs 
on  the  drouth  and  wheat  were  prepared  and  sent  to  TV  farm  broadcasters. 
A  television  handbook  for  Extension  agents  was  planned,  prepared,  ' 
and  issued..  .  .  *  \  •  •  ' 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(includes  only  those  amounts  which, .  Toy  November  30 ,  1953;  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  1954  or  1955..  Since  work  for  other  agencies 
is  performed  on" a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for 
their  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts 
to  be  received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 


Allotment  from: 

Salaries  and  Expenses,,  Defense 
Production'  Activities^  Agrjcul-  . 
tujg^~lbrplanning  effective  use 
of  information.-  materials  .  in  a 
program  of  defense  preparation  „ 
Allocations  and  Working  Funds, 
(Advances  from  other  agencies) : 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  - 
for  preparation  and  distribution 
of  motion  pictures  .  .  . 


Veterans  Administration  - 
"for" pr ep ara tTon '  and'  ‘distribution 
of., motion  pictures 


Obligations, 
-  1953 


Foreign  Operations  Administrations 
"fon=motion°=picture^roSuetion,,,!C^' 
services  in  connection  with 
training  and  technical  assis-  „• 
tance  activities  . . . . 


„„  Total,  Allocations  and  Working 
Funds  . . . . . . 


Trust  Funds.: 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 
"Depar  tmen^°^"  A'ff  i  culture : 

Trust  fund?  deposited  , by  c.o-,. 
operators  for:,  :  , 

Preparation  and  distribution 

of  exhibits  . . . . . 

Preparation  and  distribution 
of  motion  pictures  ... .... . . . 


Total 


Obligations  under  Reimbursements 
From  Governmental  and  Other. 
Sources'";  '  '  '  .  11  ' . 

"Salaries  and  expenses : . 

For  photographic  reproductions 
and  motion  picture  services  . . 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


$38,890 


50,000 


29,828 


8,082 

87*910 


41,994 


174,930 


Estimated 
obligations, 
1954 


$1,800 

1,800 


11,800 


Estimated- 
obligations, 
1955 


7,500 
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LIBRARY 


Purpose  Statement 

Function:  The  Library,  pursuant  £he  Department's  Organic  Act  of  1862, 
and  under  delegation  from  the  Secretary/  "proqures  and  preserves  all 
information  concerning  agriculture  which  can  be  obtained  by  means  of 
books...".  Under  the  Act  establishing  the  Department,  the  Library  also 
serves  as  the  National  Agricultural  Library. 

Activities :  The  Library  makes  available  to  the  research  workers  of  the 
Department  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
public,  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the  world  that  is  contained  in  pub¬ 
lished  literature.  This  reduces  duplication  of  effort  and  wasted  time  by 
enabling  scientists  and  administrators  to  know  what  has  been  done  pre¬ 
viously  in  that  field.  In  pursuance  of  the  Organic  Act,  the  Library  col¬ 
lects  current  and  historical  published  material  and  organizes  it  for  maxi¬ 
mum  service  to  the  Department  and  to  the  public  through  reference  services, 
loans  of  publications,  bibliographical  services,  and  photo-reproductions 
of  library  material.  It  issues  a  monthly  Bibliography  of  Agriculture  in 
which  is  listed  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  world. 

Organization:  The  Library  serves  as  a  staff  office  of  the  Secretary  and 
in  addition  has  operating  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  library  and 
bibliographical  services.  There  are  six  specialized  field  branches 
serving  major  field  research  installations  of  the  Department.  In  addi¬ 
tion  five  State  agencies  provide  library  services  to  Department  employees 
in  designated  geographical  areas  under  cooperative  agreements. 

On  November  30 ,  1953 ,  the  Library  had  153  employees  of  whom  136  were  in 
Washington  and  17  in  the  field. 


Estimated 

Available, 

195^ 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1955 


Appropriated  funds  a/  $681,800 


$659,950 


a /  Includes  $8,000  transferred  from  other  appropriations  for  penalty 
mail  costs. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1954 . , . . .  $673*800 

Transferred  from  "Removal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities"  pursuant  to  Public  Law  286  for  penalty 

mail . . .  +8,000 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1954,  and  b&e®  fbr  1955* .  '"68l,  Boo 

Budget  Estimate,  1955  . . . .  659*950 

Decrease  . . . . , .  "  -2l,B'50 


SUMMARY  OF  DECREASES,  1955 

Decrease  due  to  reduction  in  number  of  volumes  anticipated 


to  be  bound . . .  -12,000 

Reduction  in  procurement  of  publications  . . .  -4,800 

Curtailment  of  lending  and  reference  service  .  -3*745 

Net  reduction  for  administrative  services  . .  -1*305 


Project 

1.  General"  agrTcultural 

library  services  . 

2.  Specialized  services  to 

research . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Costs  under  Penalty  Mail  Act 

(P.L.  2 86)  . . . 

Total  available  Or  estimate  . . 
Transferred  from  "Removal  of 
surplus  agricultural 

commodities"  . 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section 

412  . 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1953 


$538,047 

142,754 

368 

[-  -3 

TBT7T69 


+831 


$538,8503421,850(1) 
142,950 


[8,72(3 


-8,000 

673,800 


[+1*230] 


1955 
(estimated) 

$517,000 

142,950 


[9*950] 

T59T950" 


DECREASES 


(l)  The  decrease  of  $21,850  under  the  project  "General  agricultural 
library  services"  will  be  achieved  through: 

(a)  Curtailment  of  binding  operations,  $12,000.  The  number  of  volumes 
anticipated  to  be  bound  will  be  reduced  from  10,000  to  7*000,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  a  small  reduction  in  the  staff  engaged  in  binding  activities. 

(b)  Reduction  in  procurement  of  publications,  $4,800.  Expenditures  for 
the  procurement  of  publications  will  be  reduced  from  an  estimated  $58,800 
in  fiscal  year  1954  to  $54,000  in  fiscal  year  1955. 

(c)  Curtailment  of  lending  and  reference  service,  $3*745.  This  will  be 
achieved  through  a  reduction  of  staff  in  the  legal  library  and  through  a 
decrease  in  lending  and  reference  services  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  from  the  Department. 

(d)  A  net  reduction  of  $1,305  for  administrative  services. 
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STATUS  0?  PROGRAM 


General:  The  Library  provides  centralized  reference  and  bibliographical 
services  for  agencies  of  the  Department  through  the  main  library  in 
Washington;  6  branch  locations  and_5  cooperating  State  agencies  in  the 
field.  It  serves  also  as  the  National  Agr icultiiral  Library  rendering 
extensive  services  to  other  agencies  of  the  Government  and  the  public. 
The  book  collection  approximates  1,000,000  volumes. 

Current  Activities:  'The  following  are  typical  of  the  major  lines  of  work 
of  the ' Library: 

1.  Acquisition  of  domestic  and  foreign  publications  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  through  purchases  from  commercial  sources-,  gifts, 
exchange  agreements  with  different  countries,  and  cooperative 
acouisition  projects  with  the  Library  of  Congress  and  with 
other  research  libraries. 

2.  Preparation  of  bibliographies  of  the  world*' s  agricultural 
literature. 

3.  Providing  reference  service  to  patrons  who  come  into  the  Library, 
and  by  telephone,  and  by  mail.  These  patrons  include  Department 
personnel,  and  representatives  of  other  Government  and  private 
research  agencies,  colleges,  universities,  and  farmers  and  other 
private  citizens;  furnishing  publications  on  loan  directly  to 
Department  personnel  and  to  others  through  interlibrary  loans; 
and  maintaining  the  collection. 

4.  Facilitating  the  Department- s  programs  by  making  available 
published  material  to  the  man~on— the-j ob ,  wherever  he  may  be 
stationed,  through  field  branches  and  cooperating  State  agencies 
which  serve  as  outlets  for  the-  main  Library  and  as  resevoirs 

of  published  information  near  the  field  workers.  These  library 
services  provided  the  field  staff . obviates  the  need  to  stock 
large  numbers  of  relatively  little  used  books  in  field  offices. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

'I.  Status  of . Acquisition  Program:  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
Library  is  the  one  place  in  the  nation  where  all"  of  the  more 
important  agricultural  publications  are  available.  "Therefore, 
a  continuing  intensive  acquisition  program  must  be  carried  on 
to  Provide  the  major  agricultural  publications  required  by  the 
Department1  s  workers,  collaborators farmers, . industrial  .users, , 
and  the  public  generally.  The  collection  still  lacks  a  large 
amount  of  essential  agricultural  information  published  in 
foreign 'areas ,  as  well  as  many  important  domestic  publications. 
The  gift  -and  exchange  program  remained  at  the'  same  level  as  in 
1952. 
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Below  is  a  tabulation  of  .major  acquisition  statistics  for  the 
past  five  years. 


^Number  of 

publications  received 'from  all 

Obi i gat  ions 

sources  (gift,  exchange  and  purchase) 

Year 

for  publi- 

Volumes 

l  Humber  of  periodical  issues 

cations 

added  to 

collection 

:  Received 

Retained' 

19^9 

”1  39,178 

3^>176 

:  626*117 

263,653 

1950 

45 ,742 

42,215. 

:  552,137 

275,215 

1951 

53.3“*2 

22 ,921  a / 

:  '  498,013 

262,655 

1952 

44,747 

22 , 646 

:  542,240 

272,770  c/ 

1953 

'  44,462 

37*020  b/ 

:  611,279  c/ 

224,743 

a/'  A  portion  of  the  reductions  for  1951?  1952  and  1953  is  due  to  - 

the  changes  in  policy  in  that  working  tools  of  the  Department 
agencies  are  no  longer  counted  in  the  Library  accessions. 


b /  The  cataloging  in  1953  of  volumes  and  publications  received  in 
previous  years  makes  receipts  appear  higher  in  1953  than 
actually  is  the  case. 

_c/  The  increase  in  number  of  periodical  issues  received  is 

attributed  largely  to  foreign  language  material  received  from 
various  American  agricultural  colleges  since  such  colleges 
are  not  usually  staffed  to  translate  this  material, 

2.  The  monthly  Bibliography  of  Agriculture  contained  4C2$  more  items 
than  in  1952.  There  were  99*983  reference  items  included  during 
the  ^ear,  which  exceeded  any  previous  year.  The  number  of  agri¬ 
cultural  items  listed  in  the  Bibliography  of  Agriculture  for  the 
past  five  ■’'•ears  is  indicated  below. 


Humber  of 

Year 

Reference  Items 

19W 

22  *  269 

1950 

29,060 

1951 

85*790 

1952 

95,962 

1953 

99,983 

3.  There  were  78  bibliographies,  indexes,  and  lists  prepared  on 

specialized  subjects.  During  1953  27  bibliographies  were  prepared 
•in  the  Washington  librarjr  which  were  4  more  than  in  1952.  Among 
the  special  bibliographies  prepared  were  Bibliographical'  Bulletin 
19*  "Tropical  Beef-  Cattle  Industry  in  the  Western  Hemisphere”. 

•  Among  those  prepared  in  the  field  was  "Abstract  Bibliography  of 
the  Chemistry  and  Technology  of  Tung  Products,  1875~1950lt  which 
was  compiled  by  the  Southern  Regional  Research  Laboratory,  Agri— 

■  cultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry  and  the  Hew  Orleans  Branch 
Library  and  was  issued  as  AIC  317*  2v,  1952. 
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4.  The  Photocopying  Section  completed  43,168  separate  orders  consist¬ 
ing  of  647 , 320  pages  of  microfilm  and  photoprint.  Of  this  amount, 
•  7*489  orders  totaling  111,592  pages  were  -provided  free  of  charge 

to  the  Department’  s  agencies.  For  the  remaining  orders  $4g,066~ 
was  received  in  reimbursement  of' the  cost  of  operations. 


5.  The  total  number  of  publications  loaned  and  the  number  of  reference 
questions  answered  were  below  the  1932  level.  The  decrease  of 
'  5*5$  in  the  number  of  publications  loaned  is  partially  attributed 
to  the  change- in  field  services  by  the  closing  of  six  field  branches 
and  the  transfer  of  .the  major  portion  of  their  collections  to 
various ' State  agencies  under  cooperative  agreements.  The  period 
of  these  transfers  and  adjustments  during  which  the  collection 
was  not  available  reduced  the  number  of  volumes  loaned.  The 
reference  questions  answered  remained  at  nearly  the  same  level 
with  only  an  0;8$  decrease  from  1952?  'The  workload  per  staff 
member  increased  from  10;054  items  in  1952  to  10,898  items  in 

••  -  1953.' 

Below  is  a  tabulation  of  the  volume  of  publications  loaned  and 
photocopying  services  rendered  and  reference  questions  answered 
in  1952  and  1953  ^ 


c 

0 

1952 

* 

j  Percent  of 

1953  : increase  (+)  or 

;  decrease  (— ) 

Volume  of  loans  and  : 

» 

t 

0 

9 

photocopying;  : 

r 

t 

Washington. 

•  -45-6  ;9dl  ; 

449,327  ; 

-  1.7 

Field* c ............  f 

869,996  i 

829.-759  s 

-  4.6 

ShId**""  1 0  tcil  p 

1*326,897  : 

1,279.066  7 

-  3.6 

Reproductions.......; 

.  45,767  f 

45,168  l 

-  1*3 

Totals . . .  : 

1,370,664  ; 

fi¬ 

ll 

• 

1,522,254  ; 

-  3.5 

• 

Reference  -questions  -  r 

• 

• 

•- 

-  answered*  .  : 

f  • 

,  • 

Washington, 5 

125,463  ; 

.'■■125,398  : 

— 

0I  ^  i 

x  ^  -L,  U.  ^  »9Q  •  0  •  •  «  $  »  •  •  •  f 

45,379  ? 

•••43,957  1 

.  -  3.1  .. 

‘  Totals. . . 

170,842  : 

169,355 

-  0.8 

t 


■  •6.  •  A' waiver  was  '.again  -issued  bv  the  Public  Printer  permitting  the 

binding  work 'to  be  -performed  under  contract  to  commercial  binders. 
Under,  .this  authorization  a  ‘total  of  6;068  volumes  were  bound,  , of 
which :ls 266  volumes  were  from  the  various  field  libraries.  There 
were  3  > 44  J  fewer  volumes  bound  in  1953  than  in  1952.  Approximately 
5*000'. volumes" of  current  publications  were  added  to  an  already 
burdensome  backlog  of  an  estimated. 1$5j 000  volumes  which  should 
be  bound.  •  .  ; 


PRINCIPAL  OVERALL  VOLUME  OF  NORK  STATISTICS 
Actual  Pisc'al  Years  1949-1953 
Estimated  1954-1955 
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WORKLOAD,  STAFF  AVAILABLE.  AND  UNIT  COSTS  4/ 


Fiscal  year 

: Circulation  f Average 

.and  refer-  :  staff 
:ence.  load  . : 

:  Total 

: obligation 

Output 

per  staff 
member 

Cost  per 
unit 

1941  (estimated),*,.. 

5  201,627 1  243 

5$  721,500 

83O 

$  3.57 

1  ^  ^  2  9  •  «  y  0  ©  •  <•  9  O  •  O  •  •  (  •  0 

*  540  ,-ll4s  225 

;  645,100 

2,401 

1.19 

19  43  *••>•*»••»••*••»• 

!  860  s  8y  2  ?  188 

;  608,358 

^.578 

71 

®  •  •  *  <*  •  O  •  O  •  ®  ®  ®  *  ©  f* 

;  1, 152/970 J  186 

.*  6o4.437 

6,199 

o52 

1945^  • 

s  1,556.507  ?  186 

:  60S. 060 

8,368 

♦  39 

1946,  . . * . .  » 

:  1,609(655 t  186 

:  609730 

8,654 

•  38 

1,672,4531  186 

:  618,850 

8,991 

•  37 

1948...... ........... 

l,6l2,:738  s  186 

s  659  7  39 

8,672 

.41 

1949 

S  1,667,301s  • -182  • 

:•  656719 

9,l6l 

•  39 

!  1,660,680  :  172 

*  734,993 

9766 

.44 

a6-0C90«*cafd«d*e 

i  1.577.;  277s-  -164 

*  601,214 

9,618 

.44 

3  •  ••©©•oeeeec©^®©© 

s  1,497,721s  149 

:  687,237 

10,054 

•  45 

53  ?  0  •  •  ©•♦®©©»3Q*©®# 

s  1,448* 421 :  143 

e  »  c 

c  • 

s  681 .769 

10 ,898 

•  47 

• 

1/  Exclusive  of  reimbursable  services, 

1T0TE;  1941—1947  workload,  adjusted  to  method  of  computing 
workload  established  in  1948,, 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(includes  only  those  amounts  which ,  by  November  30,  1953,  were  actually  received 
or  programmed  for  1954  or  1955*  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is  performed  on  a 
service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their  benefit,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1953 

Estimated 

obligations, 

‘1954' 

’ Estimated 
obligations, 
1955 

Allocations' and  Working  Funds  (Advances 
from  other  -  agencies) : 

Agricultural  Research  Service  -  For 

special  bibliographical  services 
on.  bee  culture  . . . . „ . . . . . . 

4  4,118 

$  3,202 

Department  of  State—  For  library 

and  bibliographical  services  .......  0 

7,320 

— 

— 

Foreign  Operations  Administration  - 

For  expenses  in  connection  with 

training  activities  and  technical 
assistance  „ . , . . . . . 

9,220 

10,000'  " 

__ 

For  establishing  and  maintaining . a  • 
publications  exchange  center  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  Land-Grant 
college  publications  to  and  from 
recognized  depositories  in  foreign 
countries  . . . . . 

17.210 

Total,  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  ................... 

9,220 

27,240 

Total,  Allocations  and  Working 

Funds  . 

20,658 

30,442 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements  from 

Governmental  and  Other  Sources : 

Salaries  and  Expenses: 

For  bibliographies,  photographic 
reproductions  and  other  special 
library  services  . . . 

133,000 

100,000 

$50,000 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 

AND  OTHER  FUNDS . t ........ . . . 

153,658 

130,442 

50,000 
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•  COMMODITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE 

COMMODITY  CRlDIT  CORPORATION  ' 

Purpose  Statement  ■ 

Purpose  -  The' Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  programs  are ' conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  stabilizing,  supporting  and  protecting  farm ‘income  and 
prices,  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  .balanced  and  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural'  commodities,  and  facilitating  their  orderly  distribution. 

Origin  -  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  organized  October  17,  1933, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  .Delaware,  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States, 
From  October  17,  1933  to  July  1,  1939  the  Corporation  was  managed  and 
operated  in  close  affiliation  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 

On  July  1,  1939  it  was  transferred  to  the.  Department  of.  Agriculture  by  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  I,  Under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  of  June  29,191*8  (Public  Law  806,  80th  Congress),  effective 
July  1,  ,'191*8,  it  was  established  as  an  agency  and  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  under  a  permanent  Federal  charter.  The  charter  was  amended 
by  Public  Law  89,  8lst  Congress,  approved  June  7,'  191*9. 

Management  -  The  Corporation  is  managed  by. a  board  of ' directors,  subject 
to  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  is  an  ex-officio  director  and  chairman  of  the  board;  The  board 
consists  of  six  members  (in  addition  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  who 
are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  In  addition  to  the  board  of-  directors,  the 
Corporation  has  an  advisory  board. whose  five  members  are  appointed  oy  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Lot  more  .than  three  of  the  members  may 
belong  to  the  same  political  party.  The  advisory  board  meets  at  least 
every'  90  days  to  survey  the  general  policies  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  utilize 
facilities  of  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  The  Corporation, 
under  this  authority,  makes  extensive  use  of  the  personnel  and  facilities 
of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  in  carrying  out  Corporation 
activities.  The  Corporation  also  utilizes  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
the  usual  and  customary  channels,  facilities,  and  arrangements  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

Financing  -  The  Corporation's  programs  are  financed  from  the  capital  funds 
which  are  derived  from  its  authorized  capital  stock  of  A 100, 000,000  and  its 
.authority1-  to  borrow  "■  6, 780,000,000  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  The 
bull:  of  the  fund  requirements  results  from  loans,  purchases  of  commodities, 
carrying  charges  and  related  expenditures  in  connection  with  commodities 
owned  by  the  Corporation,  and  interest  charges.  Offsetting  these  outlays 
are  receipts  from  loan  repayments,  sales  of  commodities,  and  interest  income. 

Operations  -  The  Corporation  engages  in  lending,,  buying,  selling  and  other 
activities  with  respect  to  agricultural  commodities,  their  products,  foods, 
feeds  and  fibers  to  carry/  out  the  following  five  types  of  programs: 
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1*  Price  support  -  Price  support  is  accomplished  through  loans, 
purchases  and  purchase  agreements  pursuant  to  the  Corporations 
charter  powers  (particularly  sections  5(a)  and  (d)),  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  1051),  as 
amended  (66  Stat.  758),  and  with  respect  to  certain  types  of 
tobacco,  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  July  28,  1945  (59  Stat, 

5C6) .  Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949*  as  amended,  price 
support  is  mandatory  for  six  basic  commodities  —  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  rice,  peanuts  and  tobacco  —  and  designated  nonbasic 
commodities,  namely,  wool,  mohair,  tung  nuts,  honey,  milk, 
butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk  and  butterfatj  price 
support  for  other  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities  is  authorized 
under  legally  prescribed  conditions, 

2.  Supply  and  foreign  purchase  -  The  Corporation  procures  foods, 
a^rTeuTtur al  ccmrnoTiiies,  "their  products,  and  related  materials 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  Government  agencies,  foreign 
governments,  and  relief  and  rehabilitation  agencies  and  to  meet 
domestic  requirements.  Foods,  other  agricultural  commodities-,  and 
their  product's  are  procured,  or  aid  is  given  in  their  procurement, 
to  facilitate  distribution  or  to  meet  anticipated  requirements 
during  periods  of  short  supply.  Procurement  for  supply  purposes 
is  made  during  peak  marketing  seasons  and  is  closely  coordinated 
with  the  price  support  program  to  provide  the  maximum  benefit  to 
American  agriculture.  The  production  or  stockpiling  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  under  Sections  302  and  303  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  is  also  carried  out  under  this  activity. 

The  supply  and  foreign  purchase  activity  is  carried  out  under 
the  authority  contained  in  the  Corporation's  charter, 
particularly  sections  5(b)  and  5(c)  thereof.  Operations  are 
conducted  in  accordance  with  procedures  and  policies  reasonably 
calculated  to  assure  compliance  with  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
July  16,  1943  (15  U.S.C.  713a-9)>  which  requires  that  the 
Corporation  be  fully  reimbursed  for  services  performed,  losses 
sustained,  and  operating  costs  incurred  for  commodities  purchased 
or  delivered  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  Government  agency. 

3*  Storage  facilities  -  The  Corporation  provides  for  and  encourages 
■the  construction  or  expansion  of  farm  storage  facilities  through 
loans  to  producers  and  other  operations^  and  maintains  granaries 
and  equipment  for  care  and  storage  of  commodities  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Corporation. 

The  storage  facilities  prqgram  is  carried  out  under  the  authority 
contained  in  the  Corporation's  charter,  particularly  sections 
4  (h),  4  (m),  and  5  (a) , 
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1*,  Loan  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  agricultural  conservation 
purposes  -  tJnder  provisfons  of" the  A  gricnXf  ilr aT Xflju s tme'n’t  Act 

oT~T93H7  as  amended,  the  Corporation  makes  loans  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  .each  fiscal  year  in  such  amounts,  not  to  exceed 
1^0,000,000,  as  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  required  to  make 
advances  of  conservation  materials  and  services  for  -the  agricul¬ 
tural-conservation  program.  These  loans  are  repaid,  with  interest, 
from  fluids  appropriated  to  carry  out  sections  7  to  17  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allohnent  Act. 

5.  Commodity  export  -  The  Corporation  exports,  causes  to  be  exported, 
or”  alas  in  the’  development  of  export  markets  for  agricultural 
commodities  and  products,,  This  activity  is  carried  out  under 
the  authority  contained  in  the  Corporation’s  charter,  particularly 
sections  5(d)  and  5(f),  and  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act 
of  19U9«  Under  the  International  wheat  Agreement  (7  U.S.C,  161*1, 
161*2),  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  supply  wheat  or  wheat 
produots  to  participating  nations  at  a  specified  price.  The 
.  Corporation  is  authorized  to  use  its  general  borrowing  authority 
to  pay  current  obligations  and  to  be  repaid  therefor  from  appro¬ 
priations  made  specifically  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  r  .  ■ 

Other  authorizations  -  Under  the  provisions  of  the  appropriation  item 
Tif"£he  Department’c?  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1951*  (Public  Law 
156,  83rd  Congress),  entitled  "Eradication  of  Foot-and-Mouth 
and  Other  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals  and  Poultry,"  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  determined  that  Corporation  funds  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  for  use  in  the  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico 
and  the  related  quarantines,  subject  to  full  reimbursement.  Similar 
authority  contained  in  appropriations  for  prior  years  has  been  used 
in  the  past  primarily  in  connection  with  programs  in  Mexico  and  to  a 
limited  extent  for  measures  to  protect  the  United  States  against  the 
introduction  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  from  Canada. 

Pursuant  to  authority  contained  under  the  head  "Marketing  Services" 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  19!?2  (7  U.S.C, 
l*ll*a),  the  Corporation  advances  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  nonadminis tr a tive  funds  for  gracing  tobacco  and  classing 
cotton  without  charge  to  producers,  as  authorized  by  law  (7  U.S.C. 
l*73a,  5lld) .  Costs  of  such  grading  and  classing  of  those  commodities 
which  are  not  placed  under  price  support  are  repaid  to  CCC  from  sub¬ 
sequent  appropriations. 

Under  the  terms  of  recently  enacted  legislation,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  directed  to  make  available  to  the  President 
out  of  its  stocks  (1)  not  to  exceed  one  million  long  tons  of  wheat, 
during  the  period  ending  June  30,  IQ 5U  for  transfer  to  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  (P.L.  77,  83rd  Congress'),  and  (2)  commodities  valued  at 
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not  more  than  $100,000,000,  including  the  Corporation's  investment 
in  commodities  and  handling  and  delivery  costs,  for  transfer  to 
friendly  peoples  in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent,  requirements 
(P.L.  216,  83rd  Congress).  The  latter  law  provides  that  no 
programs  of  assistance  shall  be  undertaken  after  March  15,  195H, 
and  both  of  these  laws  authorize  appropriations  to  reimburse  CCC 
for  its  costs. 

The  facilities  and  stocks  of  the  Corporation  are  also  authorized 
(P.L.  115,  83rd  Congress)  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for 
emergency  assistance  in  furnishing  feed  and  seed  to  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  stockmen  in  connection  with  any  major  disaster 
determined  by  the  President  to  warrant  federal  assistance  under 
Public  Law  875  ( U2  U.S.C.  1855).  On  November  16,  -1953*  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  P,  L.  875  the  President  directed  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  furnish  supplies  of  feed  acquired  by  it  in  carrying  out 
price  support  operations  for  use  in  the  drought  emergency  program, 
such  supplies  to  be  furnished  without  reimbursement  from  presently 
appropriated  funds.  The  President  also  stated  that  Congress 
would  be  requested  to  take •specific  action  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursing  the  Corporation  for  losses  representing  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  value  of  the  feed  furnished  under  the 
directive  and  the  sales  price  received  by  the  Corporation. 

Budget 

Limitation,  Estimate, 

19 5U  1955 

Administrative  expense  limitation  a /  $19,710,000  $18,000,000 

a/  Includes  anticipated  supplemental  of  $2,610,000  due  to  increased 
volume  of  operations. 


:  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Basic  Assumptions 

The  Corporation^  budget  estimates  for  19 and  1955  are  based  on 
the  general  assumptions:  - 

a.  That  employment,  production,  and  incomes  will  continue  high 
through  fiscal  year  1955* 

b.  That  prices,  on  the  average,  will  not  exceed  the  1953  level. 

c.  That  yields  will  be  in  line  with  recent'  averages. 

d.  That  acreage  allotments  and  marketing- quotas  will  be  in 
effect  on  the  195H  crops  of  peanuts,  certain  kinds  of 
tobacco,  wheat  and  cotton  in  accordance  with  existing 
legislation!  and  acreage  allotments  will  be  in  effect  on 
the  19 5U  crop  of  corn. 

Where  deviations  from  these  general  assumptions  occur  with  respect 
to  specific  commodities,  the  justification  for  the  particular 
commodity  will  so  indicate. 

*  •  ■  ’  *  i 

In  considering  these  estimates,  it  is  extremely  difficult- to 
estimate  fund  requirements  for  'the  year  ending  June  30,  1955- 
They  are  dependent  upon  weather  conditions,  the  volume  of 
agricultural  production  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  >• 
countries,  economic  conditions  generally,  food  needs  in  the  occupied 
areas  and  other  foreign  countries,  availability  of  dollar  exchange, 
the  extent  to  which  acreages  formerly  devoted  to  cotton,  corn  and 
wheat  will  be  diverted  to  other  crops,  and  many  other  complex  and 
unpredictable • factors .  • 

Price  Support  Operations 

General  outlook  -  On  the  basis  of  the  above • assumptions  and  taking 
into  consideration  estimated  supply  and  utilization  factors  which 
were  calculated  individually  for  each  commodity,  the  estimates  for 
fiscal  yeax4  195U  reflect  substantial  increases  in  the  overall 
volume  of  price  support  activities  of  the  Corporation  compared 
with  the  fiscal  year  1953  due  mainly  to  the  large  1953  cotton  crop. 
The  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1955  reflect  substantial  decreases 
compared  with  the  estimates  for  fiscal  year  195U,  due  primarily 
to  acreage  allotments  and/or  marketing  quotas  which  will  be  in 
effect  on  tne  major  195U  crops. 
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Loans  -  The  Budget  Estimates  contemplate  that  loan  activity  will 
increase  in  the  fiscal  year  19 over  1953  and  decrease  in  1955 
to  near  the  1953  level.  The  increase  in  195U  is  caused  primarily 
by  the  estimated  increase  in  the  volume  of  cotton  loans,  whereas 
the  decrease  in  1955  reflects  a  lower  volume  of  loan  activity  on 
cotton,  corn  and  wheat  due  to  acreage  controls  on  these  crops.  A 
comparison  of  the  estimated  loan  activity  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  19 5U  and  1955  with  the  actual  volume  for  1953  is  summarized 
as  follows: 


Type  of  activity 

Loans  made  . . . 

Repayments  . . . . . . 

Loans  forfeited  ............... 

Loans  outstanding,  end  of  year. 


Estimated  Estimated 


Actual 

F.  Y. 

1953 

- (Tn 

$2,122 

155 

889 

1,138 


F.  Y. 

195)4 

mill! on 

$3,081 
1,025 
1,  213 
1,978 


F.  Y. 

1955 

dollars)” 

$1,955 

1,133 

1,357 

l,hh3 


Inventories  -  Increases  in  the  value  of  inventories  for  both  of  the 
fiscal'  year's  19 5U  and  1955  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

Although  dispositions  of  commodities  through  sales  and  donations  are 
estimated  to  increase  both  in  19 5U  and  1955  total  acquisitions  by 
loan  forfeitures  and  purchases  are  estimated  to  increase  in  greater 
quantity.  The  principal  increases  in  inventories  in  both  years  are 
due  to  estimated  forfeitures  of  corn  and  wheat  loan  collateral  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  1955  because  of  forfeitures  of  cotton  loan 
collateral,  A  comparison  of  the  estimated  inventory  activity  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  195)4  and  1955  with  the  actual  volume  for 
1953  is  summarized  as  follows: 


Type  of  activity 


Acquisitions  and  carrying  charges 

Dispositions  . . . . . 

Inventory  at  end  of  year  . 


Estimated  Estimated 

F .  Y .  F .  Y  , 


Actual 

F.  Y. 

1953 

$1,785 

520 

2,339 


19  5U 

million 

$2, 2hk 
1,0)46 
3,537 


1955 

dollarsT 

$2,07)4 

1,397 

U,  211* 


Investment  in  price  support  -  As  a  result  of  the  loan  and  inventory 
activity  set  forth"  above,  it  is  estimated  that  the  investment  in 
price  support  -  inventories  and  loans  outstanding  -  as  of  June  30, 
195)4  and  June  30,  1955  will  be  about  five  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  compared  with  about  three  and  one-half  billion  dollars  as 
of  June  30,  1953.  ' 
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••  ■  Supply  and  Foreign  Purchase  Propxam  -  1  ‘  33  ...: 

The  main  activities,  carried  on  are  procurement  of  commodities  for 
th’e  Department  of  th.e  Army  and-  the  Forei  gn.  Operations  Administra¬ 
tion,,  and. initial. financing  of  certain  proprams  authorized  under 
the  Defense. Production  Act  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  strategic 

and  critical  materials.  . 

'  1  ‘  .....  .  -  .  .  1  ‘ 

-  .-  -  .  r»  !.•  I  r  '  '  "  :  ’  '  ,, 

Total  acquisitions  are  estimated  at  $30  million  in  the  fiscal  year 

1955  compared  with  an  estii  ate  of  .980  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
195L.  and  actual  acqui si tions^of  t  101  million  during  the.  .fiscal.: .year .- 
1953*.  The  estimated  decrease  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  reflects  ;v  ! 
decreased  activity  under  Defense  Production  operations 'and  decreased 
purchases  of  grain,  sugar,  and  processed  commodities  in  the  open-  r 
market  for  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  and  others  .-  r.  '  ;  ■  3 

.  .  Storage  Facilities  Program  ■  •  :  " 

Purchases  -  During  the.  latter  part  of  fiscal  .year  1953'  it  became 
necessary. to  contract  for  an  increase  of  about  95  million  bushels 
in  the  storage  capacity  pf  Corporation- owned  storage  structures  in 
certain' deficient  areas.-  T,he  estimates  for  1951-1  and  19-55- re-fleet- 
delivery 'of  these  structures,  in  1951iand.  nominal  purchases  of' 
equipment"  in  both  years*  No  expansion  pf  ;  Corpora tion*owned  struc-  -• 
tures  is  now  contemplated  during  the  fiscal  year  1955*  Deprecia¬ 
tion  and  other  co-.sts  of  maintaining  the  struc  tures.:  and  handling  • '  ; 
and  conditioning  grain  stored  therein ‘are 'reflected,  as  carrying  /  ’ 
charges  on  the  commodities -stored.  ■  •  :  -  -- 

Loans  and  other  operations  -  It  is  estimated  that  the  Corporation 
will  offer  loans  for  financing  the  construction  or -.purchase  of  :  »  ■ J 

farm  storage  facilities  having  an  estimated  total  capacity  of  25 
million  bushels  in  fiscal,  year  195k  and  22  million  bushels  in 
1955  compared  with  23,  million,  bushels  in  1953*  Loans  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  mechanical  driers  are  estimated  at  $200,000  in  - 
195U  and  $1.5.0,000  in  1-955  compared  with  $231)00.0  in  1953»  Claims 
covering  guaranteed  occupancy  agreements  are  expected  to  amount 
to  $700,000  and  $1,600,000  for  fiscal  years  195U  and  1-9 55 i 
respectively.  It  is  also  estimated  that  costs  of  carrying  out 
tests,  exoeriments,  and  demonstrations  on^  storing  and  condition¬ 
ing  Corporation-owned  or  controlled  commodities  will  amount,  to 
$115,000  in  each,  of;  the  fiscal  years  195U  and  1955*. 

Loan  to  the  -Secretary  of  Agriculture 

r  ■  '  .  »  S  ‘ 

Pursuant  to  Section  3$l(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment -Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  the  Corporation  loaned.  $35. U .  million  to  -the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  fiscal  year  1953  and  it  is  estimated 
that  $31  million  will  be  loaned  to  the  Secretary  during  the  -fiscal 
year  195U  to  make  advances  of  conservation  materials  from -January  1 
to  June  30,  195U.  No  loan  is  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1955 
pending  enactment  of  legislation  to  extend  Federal  operation  of 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  after  December  31,  195U. 
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Commodity  Export  Program 

Idle  at  export  -  During  the  fiscal  year  195U*  the  Coreoration 
instituted  a  urogram  designed  to  obtain  for  the  United  States  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  world  export  wheat  and  wheat  flour  market. 

The  Corporation  will  offer  for  sale  to  the  export  trade,  owned 
wheat,  in  addition  to  exports  under  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment,  at  competitive  prices  below  domestic  market  but  not  below 
the  applicable  International  Wheat  Agreement  price.  It  is 
estimated  that  commodities  valued  at  $85*8  million  will  be  exported. 
No  estimate  is  included  for  fiscal  year  1955* 

International  Wheat  Agreement  -  For  1955  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Corporation's  net  expenditures  under  the  Agreement  will  amount  to 
$89.2  million,  compared  with  .$88*5  million  during  195U  and  $130.8 
million  during  1953. 

Operating  Results  and  Retained  Earnings 

The  Corporation's  records  show  that  operations  resulted  in  a  net 
expenditure  of  $l,7h9.3  million  in  1953*  It  is  estimated  that 
such  operations  will  result  in  net  expenditures  of  $1,091«8  million 
in  195^  and  $1,165.0  million  in  1955-  The  Treasury,  however,  does 
not  reflect  in  the  Corporation's  checking  account  note  cancellations 
to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  prior  years'  Costs  of  eradication 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  International  Wheat  Agreement.  For 
budgetary  purposes,  therefore,  the  budget  estimates  reflect  net 
expenditures  of  $1*9U2.7  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1953*  and 
estimated  net  expenditures  of  $1,1403.6  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
195U.  The  net  loss  for  1953*  including  both  realized  losses  of 
ftll!u3  million  and  net  increases  in  valuation  allowances  of  $512. k 
million,  amounted  to  $626.7  million.  It  is  estimated  that  net  losses 
of  $9HoO  million  and  $613*1  million  will  be  incurred  in  195U  and 
1955,  respectively. 

An  appraisal  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Corporation  is 
made  each  year  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  determine  net 
worth.  If  the  net  worth  is  less  than  1100  million,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  restores  the  amount  of  capital  impairment;  if  net 
worth  is  more  than  $100  million,  the  Corporation  pays  the  surplus 
to  the  Treasury. 

Commodity  Program  Summaries 

The  folloTtfing  commodity  summaries  covering  the  various  operations 
which  the  Corporation  anticipates  will  be  required  during  the 
fiscal  year  1955  indicate  the  current  status  of  the  programs  and 
the  bases  for  the  1955  estimates,  bach  operation  is  a  part  of 
one  of  the  types  of  programs  previously  mentioned.  It  should  be 
noted  that  any  variations  from  the  conditions  assumed  may  result 
in  changes  in  the  volume  and  character  of  the  Corporation's 
operations,  thereby  necessitating  changes  in  the  program  and 
administrative  expense  estimates. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Corn 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS:  •  •  ■  '  " 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  1953-crop  corn  at  90  percent 
of  parity  as  required  by  la'w. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  ear  or,..shelled  corn  .produced 
in  1953  grading  No.  3  or  better,  or  No.  k  on  test  weight  only, 
and  meeting  moisture  requirements. 

Eligible  participants  are  1953-crop  corn  producers. 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  approved  lending 
agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation  from  about  August  1,  1953 
through  May  31,  195U,  maturing  July  31,  195U,  or  earlier  on  demand. 
In  areas  where  the  ASC  State  Committee  determines  that  corn  cannot 
be  safely  stored  throughout  the  full  storage  oeriod,  the  final  date 
of  availability  shall  be  earlier  as  determined  by  the  Committee. 
Loans  are  on  a  note-ancWchattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm- stored  corn, 
and  note-ar.d-loan  agreement  basis  for  warehouse-stored  corn.  The 
level  of  support  is  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  October  1,  1953,  or 
$1.60  per  bushel. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  (  about  Aur. 
1,  1953)through  May  31,  1 95k*  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  corn 
under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell  within 
a  30-day  period  ending  on  July  31,  195U*  The  producer  will  not  be 
obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however,  the  number  of 
bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  will  be  the  maximum 
quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority:  Commodit;/  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  7lU-711io),  particularly  section  711*c  thereof;  Titles  I 
and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.J.C.  lhUl,  2,1+21— 1U31) ; 
and  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (Public  Law  I;2 9 
approved  June  30,  1952) c 

BASIS,  1955  ESTIMATE:  Price  supports  to  cooperators  are  mandatory  for 
the  19 5U  crop  at  90  percent  of  parity,  and,  with  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  in  effect,  this  support  level  will  be  applicable  to  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area;  but  the  level  of  support  outside 
of  the  commercial  area  will  be  75  percent  of  the  support  level 
in  the  commercial  area. 

With  acreage  allotments  in  effect,  the  total  acreage  to  be 
planted  to  corn  for  harvest  in  19 5U  may  be  estimated  at 
78,000,000  acres  which,  assuming  average  yields,  would  indicate 
a  crop  of  2,950,000,000  bushels  in  1951;. 
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This  production  being  smaller  than  total  requirements,  carryover 
reserves  will  have  to  be  drawn  upon  to  supplement  supplies  from 
the  19 5U  crop.  Prices  received  by  farmers  therefore  are  likely 
to  average  a  little  higher  in  195U-55  than  indicated  for  the 
current  marketing  year.  For  these  reasons  the  quantity  estimated 
to  be  placed  under  price  support  in  fiscal  year  1955  is  expected 
to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  19 5U.  Stocks  acquired  by  CCC  in 
195H-55  will  largely  consist  of  1953-crop  corn  and  of  supplies 
taken  over  under  the  reseal  program. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Coi  modi  tie  s 
Cotton 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

•  Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  upland  cotton  at  90  percent  of 

parity  as  of  August  1,  1953,  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  and  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton  at  2,  UO  times  the  support  price  for  upland 
cotton,  as  required  by  law.  . 

r 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity'  is  upland  cotton  produced  in  the 
United  States. in  1953,  and  extra  long. staple  cotton  produced  from 
1953  plantings  in  designated  areas,  of  specified  grade  and  staple 
length,  in  bales  of  at  least  300  pounds  not  compressed  to  high  density. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1953-crop  cotton  with  legal 
right  to  pledge  it  as  security  for  a  loan,  and  acceptable  cotton 
cooperative  marketing  associations. 

Operations:  Warehouse  and  farm  storage  loans  rare  available  fyom  about 
July  1^  1953  through  April  1954  om  ,(1)  upland  cotton  in  all 
co ttornpr oducing  States y  (2)  American^Sgypt.ian  ©otton^produced  in 
designated  areas  of  Arizona,?  .i3aliJfomia>  Texas _  and-  New  Mexico;  (3) 

Seal  and  and  Sea  Island  Gotten  produced  in  designated  areas  of  Georgia 
and  Florida;  and  (4)  Sea  Island  cotton  in  Puerto  Rlco«  Loans  mature 
July  3-1,  1954,  or  earlier  on  demand.  Loans  are  made  on  warehouse- 
stored  cotton  covered  by  Producer’s  Note  and  Loan  Agreements,  on 
farm-stored  cotton  by  notes  secured  by  cotton  chattel  mortgages,  and 
on  cotton  covered  by  bills  of  lading  in  areas  where  there  is  a 
shortage  of  storage  space  and  where  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
handling  the  cotton.  Loans  may  be  obtained  by  producers  from 
approved  lending  agencies,  or  direct  from  the  Corporation  and  by 
cooperative  associations  direct  from  the  Corporation.  All  cotton 
must  be  classed  by  a  Board  of  Cotton  Examiners  of  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture.  The  classification  fee  is  25  cents  a  bale, 
except  that  no  charge  will  be  made  if  samples  are  submitted  under 
the  Smith-Doxey  Program. 

The  average  loan  rate  for  middling  7/8-inch  upland  cotton,  gross 
weight,  is  30.80  cents  per  pound,  and  for  extra  long  staple  cotton, 
net  weight,  73.92  cents  per  pound,  comprising  Ame r i c an-E gyp ti a n  at 
74*52  cents  and  Se aland  and  Sea  Island  at  56.22  cents.  Premiums 
and  discounts,  with  appropriate  location  differentials  will  aoply, 
except  that  no  location  differentials  will  be  established  for 
Se aland  and  Sea  Island  cotton. 

Cotton  not  redeemed  by  maturity  date  will  be  handled  in  accordance 
with  loan  agreements  under  which  CCC  has  the  right  to  sell,  purchase, 
or  pool  the  cotton  upon  maturity  and  nonpayment  of  the  loans. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15 
UTs.C."1  7l4-7l4o ) ,  narticularly  section  7li;c  thereof;  Titles  I  and  IV 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19u9  (7  U.S.C.  1441,  1421-1431)  j  and 
Section  L02  of  the  Defense  Production  4c t  of  1950,  as  amended  ( Public 
Law  429)  approved  June  1952. 
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BASIS,  19 &  ESTIMATE: 

Upland  -  Acreage  allotments  will  be  in  effect  for  l9!?u-crop 
cation.  Production  is  based  on  the  minimum  marketing  quota 
of  10,000,000  bales.  Exports  are  expected  to  increase  slightly 
in  both  fiscal  years  19%  and  19%  above  exports  during  1953 « 
Domestic  disappearance  is  expected  to  continue  at  approximately 
the  same  level  in  fiscal  years  19%  and  19%  as  in  19%  •  Since 
the  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  the  19%-%  marketing  year  is 
estimated  to  be  about  9*000,000  bales,  it  is  anticipated  that 
loans  will  be  made  on  2,000,000  bales  of  l95b-crop  cotton  and 
that  repayments  will  be  received  on  1,000,000  bales.  This  is  a 
substantial  reduction  below  estimated  loans  to  be  made  on  the 
19 £3  crop,  reflecting  decreased  production  for  the  19!?U  crop 
and  decreased  carry-out  at  the  end  of  the  19%-%  marketing  year. 

Extra-long  staple  -  Marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  will 
be "inTeTTect  for" extra  long  staple  cotton  of  the  195>U  crop. 
Production  is  based  on  the  minimum  marketing  quota  of  30,000 
bales.  Consumption  is  expected  to  increase  in  fiscal  years  19 % 
and  19%  over  that  of  19 53.  However,  this  increase  will  be  for 
imported  cotton.,  After  consideration  is  given  to  prospective 
.price  levels  for  imported  cottons,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
entire  production  will  be  pledged  for  loans  and  that  repayments 
will  be  received  on  10,000  bales. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  -  Basic.  Commodities 
'Peanuts 

SUM4ART  OF  LATEST  OFERAf  IC&S:  ‘  '•  "  • 

Objective:  To  suoport  the  price  of  1953-crop  peanuts  at  ?0$  of  parity 
as  required  by  la-7  when  marketing  quotas  have  net  been  disapproved. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  1953-crop  inspected,  merchantable 

farmers1  stock,  quota  peanuts  suitable  for  storage  and  containing  not  more 
than  12%  foreign  material. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  or  cooperative  marketing  associations 
of  producers. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  farm  and  warehouse  storage  loans  are  available 
to  eligible  producers  at  90%  of  August  1,  1953  parity,  averaging 
11.8  cents  a  pound,  from  July  15,  1953  through  January  31*  195U 
maturing  May  31*  195U  or  earlier  on  demand.  Loans  are  on  a  note-  and- 
chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  peanuts  and  note-and-loan 
agreement  basis  for  warehouse-stored  oeanuts.  They  may  be  obtained 
from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
TnPTEUo),  particularly  section  71i;c  thereof;  Titles  I  and  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  A.ct  of  19b9  (7  U.S.C.  llilil,  Il4.2i-ll4.3i) *  and  section  359  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  :ct  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1301-1393). 

BASIS*  1955  ESTIMATE:  Peanut  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect  for  1953  crop  peanuts  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  19 5U  crop 
allotment  will  be  at  the  minimum  acreage  level  permitted  by  law0  It 
is  also  expected  that  even  this  minimum  vail  result  in  a  surplus 
production  of  peanuts. 

Loan  activity  on  195U  crop  peanuts  during  fiscal  year  1955  is 
currently  estimated  to  cover  625  million  pounds  of  peanuts.  The 
estimate  is  based  on  an  assumption  that  a  little  less  than  one 
half  the  crop  mil  be  placed  under  loan  although  historical  evidence 
is  not  available  to  substantiate  this  estimate.  Although  only  108 
million  pounds  of  peanuts  were  placed  under  loan  from  the  1952  crop 
in  fiscal  year  1953*  peanut  cooperatives  are  expected  to  play  an  increag« 
ingly  important  role  in  the  peanut  price  support  program  by  placing 
peanuts  under  loan  and  making  them  available  to  sheliers  as  needed, 
thus  assisting  sheliers  in  their  financing  operations.  Such  activities 
on  the  part  of  cooperatives,  coupled  with  difficulties  on  the  part  of  some 
sheliers  in  obtaining  commercial  credit*  indicate  that  loan  activities 
on  1953  and  19 5U  crop  peanuts  may  be  substantially  larger  than  under 
recent  price  support  programs.  The  estimated  quantities  of  1953  and 
19 5U  crop  peanuts  to  be  placed  under  loan  are  larger  than  previous 
highs  during  the  period  when  loans  were  made  to  sheliers.  However* 
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during  that  period  provision  was  made  to  repurchase  peanuts  from 
shellers  for  which  price  support  had  been  paid  and  that  feature 
made  it  possible  for  shellers  to  obtain  adequate  financing  from 
commercial  institutions.  The  Corporation  does  not 'now  make  'loans 
to  shellers  or  purchase  peanuts  from  shellers. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 

*  .  r  ‘  .  .  *  . 

Rice 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS : 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1953-crop  rice  at  90%  of  parity 
as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  1953-crop  rough  rice  other  than 
“mixed  rough  rice"  grading  No.  5  or  better. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  and  cooperative  marketing 
associations  of  producers  of  1953-crop  rice. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  about  July  15*  1953 
through"j anuar;\Ol7’^l9'5I|.7™rici  will  mature  April  30,  19 5U,  or 
earlier  on  demand.  Loans  are  made  on  a  note- and- chattel  mortgage 
basis  for  rice  stored  on  the  farm  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement 
basis  when  stored  in  approved  warehouses.  Loans  are  obtained  from 
approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  The 
support  price  is  the  announced  minimum  average  of  t-k* 8U  per  cwt., 
which  is  higher  than  90%,  of  parity  as  of  August  1,  1953*  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  Premiums  and  discounts  apply 
for  the  various  varieties,  grades,  and  milling  qualities. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  about  July  15* 
1953  througE"r January  31*  19 5U.  Producers  desiring  to  sell  rice 
to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  will  have  a  30-day 
period  during  which  to  declare  their  intention  to  sell.  This 
period  will  end  on  April  30,  195U.  The  producer  will  not  be 
obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however,  the  amount 
specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  will  be  the  maximum  quantity 
that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(T5"UTS,C.  7lU-?lUo),  particularly  section  ?lhc  thereof;  Titles 
I  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9  (7  U.3.C.  lljiil-} 
ll|21-lii31) ,  and  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  1^29  approved  June  30,  1952). 

BA-SIS,  1955  ESTIMATE:  Attractive  support  levels  and  the  continuation 
of  relatively  high  market  prices  are  expected  to  result  in 

slightly  larger  planted  acreage  and  production 
for  both  the  1953  and  19 5U  crops.  Because  of  this  increased 
production,  the  marketing  situation  may  be  somewhat  less 
favorable  to  producers  than  in  the  past.  Thus,  an  increasingly 
greater  use  of  the  price  support  program  is  anticipated.  It  is 
currently  estimated  that  between  10  and  15  percent  of  the  19514- 
crop  production  or  about  6  million  cwt.  will  be  covered  by  loan 
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and  purchase  agreements  with  about  one-half  of  this  quantity 
delivered  to  CCC  in  settlement  of  loans  and  purchase  agreements. 
Assuming  that  the  world  demand  for  rice  will  continue  to  exceed 
supplies-  it  is  probable  that  the  Corporation  will  dispose  of 
stocks  acquired  at  prices  approximating  its  investment. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
.  Tobacco 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATION^ : 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  ly 53- crop  tobacco  as  required 
by  law  for  those  types  with  r aspect  to  ?rhlch  iwayketirg  quotas 
hare  not  been  disapproved. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  tobacco  of  the  1953”,crop . . 

grown  in  ■the  United  States  and  puer  to  Rico,  ".Eligible  borrowers 
are  growers  of  eligible  tobacco  Who  are  in  compliance  with 
applicable  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  tobacco  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  offered  to  coooerators  at 
following  leveTST  'I'luef'Ciiixed ,  Burley,  Maryland,  Cigar  filler 
and  binder,  and  Puerto  Rican,  90%  of  parity;  fire** cured,  '75% 
of  Burley  rate;,  dark  air-cured  and  Virginia  sun-cured, 

66^2  Jj%  of  Burley  “rate, 

/  to  support  is  'available  to  non-cooper ators.  The  loan  rates 
are  babed'  on'  the.  parity  price  as  of  'July  1,  1953  for  flue- 
cure'd;  as  of  October'  1,  1953  for  other  types  *  ;  Mb'  loans, 
except  those  necessary  to  cover  carrying  and  handling  charges, 
will  be  made  under  the  program  prior  to  or  after  the  dates 
indicated: 

Earliest  Date  Latest  Date 


Flue-cured  . . . .  July  1,  1953 

Burley,  fire-cured,  dark 
air-cured,  and  Virginia 

sun-cured  . Nov.  1,  1953 

Puerto  Rican  . . .  * . Feb®  1,  195b 

Maryland  . . . April  1,  195b 

Cigar  filler  and  binder  . •  Sept.  1,  1953 


February  28,  195b 


April  30,  195b 
Sept.  30,  195b 
Nov.  15,  195b 
July  31,  195b 


Loans  mature  on  demand,  but  not  later  than  June  30,  1956,  unless 
extended  by  CCC. 


Loans  are  made  through  grower  cooperative  associations  or  other 
responsible  organizations  which  act  for  groups  of  growers  in 
receiving,  handling,  and  selling  their  tobacco.  Mo  commercial 
insurance  is  carried  on  tobacco  collateral.  In  lieu  thereof  the 
Corporation  assumes  the  physical  loss  or  damage  on  the  tobacco 
and  charges  the  loan  account  with  a  collateral  fee  of  l-l/2 
cents  per  month  per  $100  outstanding  on  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loan  on  tobacco  stored  in  Continental  United  States  and  3 
cents  per  $100  per  urolith  on  tobacco  stored  in  Puerto  Rico. 


t 


•v 


Under  the  loan  agreements  the  cooperatives  in  the  auction  areas 
bear  overhead  costs  in  connection  with  the  loan  operation  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  12  cents  per  cwt.  and  are  authorized  to 
pass  this  charge  on  to  the  grower;  The  charge  in  cigar-type 
.areas.,  where  the  auction  system  is  not  used,  will  be  estab- 
•  •  ....  lished  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  the  relative  .costs  involved 
in  each  area.  '■  •'  ' 

Authority:  .  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(T>  tf.S.C.  711^7140),  particularly  section  7ldc  thereof;  and 
Titles  I  and,  I?  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.S.G. 

.  Ihhl,  1U21-1U31) * 

BASTS,  1955  ESTIMATE i  Since  tobacco  has  been  subject  to  acreage 

allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for  a  number  of  years,  supply 
and  utilization  have  tended  to  bqcome  stabilized  except  for 
•  occasional,  variances  in  production  and  exports.  Hence,  the 
estimated,  supply  and  utilization  in  19 5U  and  1955  will  not 
deviate  substantially  from  the  past  year*  It  is  titer ef ore 
expected  that  loan  operation?  in  1955  will  approximate  those 
estimated  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  larger  volume  of 
loan  operations  in  1953  was  due  to  a  special  program  under  which 
tobacco  was  earmarked  for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  -  Basic  Commodities 
Wheat 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  wheat  at  90  percent  of  parity 
as  required  by  lawa 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  wheat  produced  in  195b  and  shall 
be  (1)  any  class  grading  No.  3  or  better;  or  (2)  any  class  grading 
No*  b  or  No.  5  on  the  factor  of  "test  weight"  and/or  because  of 
containing  "Durum"  and/or  "Red  Durum"  but  otherwise  grading  No.  3 
or  better.  Eligible  participants  are  195l4~crop  wheat  producers. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  will  be  available  from  about  May  15, 

19  Sb  through  January  31*  1 9T5,  and  will  mature  February  28,  1955  in 
designated  States  and  March  31*  1955  in  other  States,  or  earlier  on 
demand.  Farm-storage  loans  will  be  on  a  note-  ancUchattel  mortgage 
basis  and  warehouse-storage  loans  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis. 
Loans  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from 
the  Corporation,  The  level  of  support  will  be  90  percent  of  parity 
as  of  July  1,  19$k,  with  an  assured  minimum  national  average  support 
price  of  $2.20  per  bushel. 

Purchase  agreements  will  be  offered  to  producers  from  about  May  15, 

19 5 h  through  January  31,  1955*  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  wheat 
to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his 
intention  to  sell  within  a  30-daTr  period  ending  on  loan  maturity  date 
for  the  State,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Corporation.  The  producer  will  not  be  obligated  to  sell  any  specified 
quantity;  however,  the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase 
agreement  will  be  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  te  delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 

"TiTuTs.c.  71ii-71l4.o),  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof;  and 
Titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1 9b9  (7  U.S.C.  lULL, 

1U2L-1U31). 

BASIS,  1955  ESTIMATE:  Price  support  for  the  195U  crop  is  mandatory  at 

90  percent  of  parity  to  cooperators «  A  national  acreage  allotment 
of  6?  million  acres  has  been  proclaimed,  and,  with  marketing  quotas 
having  been  approved  by  producers  voting  in  referendum,  the  acreage 
seeded  to  itfheat  for  harvest  as  grain  in  19 5U  is  not  likely  to  exceed 
62,500,000  acres*  Assuming  a  national  average  yield  of  17»1  bushels 
per  harvested  acre,  a  production  of  975  million  bushels  would  be 
indicated  from  such  acreage,  or  188  million  bushels  less  than  the 
currently  estimated  1953  production. 
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As  a  result  of  this  decreased  production,  prices  received  by  farmers 
may  be  expected  to  show  greater  stability  during  19 55-55  than 
1953-5U,  although  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  is  estimated 
to  be  substantially  the  same.  The  volume  of  wheat  placed  under 
price  support  is  estimated  to  be  considerably  smaller  than  in 
1953-51  di-e  to  .the  decreased  production.  With  an  anticipated  drop 
of  $.35  to  in  the  support  rate  for  the  1955  crop*  it  is  esti¬ 

mated  that  a  minimum,  amount  of  loans  will  be  repaid  which  will 
result  in  further  large  acqcirltions  of  collateral  and  a  record 
CCC  inventory  on  June  30,  1955 o 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM1,  Designated  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Honey 

SUIliARY  CF  LATEST  OPERATIONS : 

Objective ;  To  support  the  price  which  beekeepers  receive  for  honey. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  participant  for  purchase  agreements  and 
loans  is  any  individual.,  partnership,  association,  or  corporation 
producing  1953-crop  extracted  honey. 

Eligible  commodity  is  limited  to  extracted  honey  of  the  1953-crop 
oroduced  in  Continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
packedin 60-pound  or  larger  containers,  equivalent  to  or  better 
than  U.  S.  Grade  C,  and  not  objectionable  in  flavor. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  farm-storage  loans  and  purchase  agreements 
are  available  from  April  ly  1953  through  December  31,  195 3,  and 
will  mature  not  later  than  march  31,  195b.  Direct  purchases  are 
authorized  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  national  average  support  price  of  10.5  cents  a  pound  reflects 
70%  of  parity  as  of  February  15,  1953,  adjusted  to  the  60-pound 
container  level. 

Loans  are  made  on  a  note- and-chat tel  mQrtgage  basis  and  may  be 
obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  CCC. 

Loan  rate  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  sample  from  the  lot 
or  lots  which  will  be  placed  under  loan.  Honey  is  to  be  stored 
in  an  approved  storage  structure  located  on  or  off  the  producer's 
premises,  excluding  public  warehouses.  Producer  is  obligated  to 
maintain  the  structure  in  good  repair  and  keep  honey  in  good 
condition.  Upon  maturity,  the  producer  must  pay  off  the  loan 
or  deliver  the  honey.  Settlement  with  producer  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  applicable  support  price  for  the  grade,  color, 
and  quantity  delivered. 

Purchase  agreement  deliveries  will  be  accepted  within  the 
maximum  quantity  specified  in  the  agreement. 

Contracts  on  a  negotiated  or  bid  basis  may  be  entered  into  with 
commercial  honey  packers  for  processing  or  repackaging  which  may 
be  required  either  to  protect  or  to  facilitate  the  disposition 
of  the  commodity. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  7lU~7lUo),  particularly  section  7l!|C  thereof;  and 
Titles  II  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19b9  (7  U.S.C.  Ibb6, 
1U21-1U31). 


BASIS,  1955  ESTIMATE:  The  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1955  are  based 

upon  estimated  domestic  production  of  approximately  252,000,000 
pounds.  The  estimates  of  lean  and  purchase  agreement  activities 
as  well  as  acquisitions  are  at  about  the  same  level  as  during  the 
1952-53  season  which  was  the  first  year  of  this  type  of  support 
program. 

Although  total  production  is  expected  to  be  somewhat' smaller  than 
during  the  1952-53  season,  production  is  not  necessarily  the 
principal  determinant  of  price  support  activity.  Potential  sur¬ 
pluses  by  region,  color,  or  flavor  are  mere  important  in 
influencing  price  support  activity  than  is  total  production. 

Another  factor  influencing  the  volume  of  activity  under  the 
price  support  program  is  the  quantity  of  honey  exported.  Although 
it  is  assumed  that  the  .honey  export  payment  program  will  be  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1955,  it  is  believed  that  exports 
during  the  year  will  be  materially  below  those  during  fiscal  year 
1953  due  to  expected  larger  honey  supplies  in  South  America  which 
will  be  offered  in  European  markets  in  competition  with  U.  S. 
honey . 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Designated  Nonbasic  Commodities 


Milk  and  Butterfat 


SUi'iiARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  general  level  of  prices  to  producers 
oi  milk  and  butterfat  and  the  products  of  such  commodities 
from  April  1,  1953  to  march  31,  1 95k* 


Eligibility:  Eligible  dairy  products  must  be  oroduced  and  located 
in  the  Continental  United  States  and  must  be  in  units  of  not 
less  than  tariff  minimum  carlo ts  for  the  area  where  the  products 
are  located.  Under  present  operations  the  following  products 
are  eligible: 

Eutter  must  be  U»  S.  Grade  B  or  higher,  solid  packed  in 
'commercial  containers. 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  must  be  spray  and  roller  process, 

U.  S.  Extra  Grade,  packed  in  export  containers. 

Cheese  must  be  American  Cheddar  of  U.  S.  Grade  A  or  higher, 
packed  in  commercial,  domestic  or  export  containers. 

Operations:.  Purchases  are  made  on  the  basis  of  offers  and 
.acceptances  pursuant  to.  announcements  setting  forth  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  purchase.  Purchase  contracts  are  to  be 
dated  after  March  31,  1953  and  not  later  than  March  31,  195k» 

The  Corporation  . has  issued  an  announcement  to  purchase  the  three 
dairy  products  in  carlo t  quantity  at  the  following  prices: 

Butter,  U.S,  Grade  A  or  higher: 

’Chicago  65.75  cents  per  lb. 

New  York  _  66.50  "  11  " 

■  San  Francisco  '66.75  !l  "  " 

Seattle  \  ,  66,75  f1  " 


Butter,  U. . S. 

Chicago 
.  ..Jew  York 
.San  .Francisco 
Seattle 

Cheddar  cheese. 


.Nonfat  dry  milk 


Grade  ,B: 

63.75  "  .  "  " 

6k  SO  «»  "  " 

6);  *75  •  "  "  " 

61+.75  "  •  !f  " 

U.  S.  Grade  A, or  higher: 

37.00  cents  per  lb. 
solids,  U.  S.  Extra  Grade: 


16.00  cents  oer  lb. 

iM.oo  »  «  « 


Spray 

Roller 


Purchases  of  butter  are  made  on  a.  "basing  ooint"  method. 

Base  prices  will  be -at  the  four  terminal  markets  listed  above. 

The  purchase  orice  at  other  ooints  will  be  at  the  orice  of 
the  market  named  by  the  seller  less  80,  of  the  lowest  published 
domestic  railroad  carlot  freight  rate  oer  wound  gross  weight 
from  the  offer  noint  to  the  designated  market. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
( T|T  U.S.C.  7iWlko),  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof  .;  and 
Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.SoC.  lint, - 

BASIS,  1955  ESTIMATE:  The  rate  of  milk  production  reached  a  record 

level  in  the  last  quarter  of  19  $2  and  the  first  quarter  of  1953* 
declined  daring  the  summer  of  19^3  to  an- annual  rate  only  slightly 
above  the  .average  levels  of  19^1  and  19^2,  then  increased  again 
in  the  fall.  The  annual  rate  of  milk  production  is  expected  to 
remain  near  the  fall  level  through  I95h}  with  a  slight  increase 
in  prospect  for  1935* 

The  domestic  demand  for  fluid  milk  and  most  dairy  products  is 
expected  to  increase  further  in  19 5>h  and  19^3-  Some  further 
decline  in  butter  consumption  is  likely.  ,  Prices  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  are  not  expected  to  change  significantly  during 
the  period,  except  for  seasonal  adjustments.  It  is  assumed  that 
import  controls  on  dairy  products  will  continue  at  about  present 
levels.  Commercial  exports  likewise  are  'not  expected  to  change 
substantially  during  the  next  couple  of  years,  but  increased 
quantities  ox  CCC  stocks  of  dairy  products  will  be  donated  to 
private  welfare  organizations  for  the  assistance  of  needy  persons 
outside  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  Sec.  1|16  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  I9e9,  or  will  be  otherwise  exported  under 
Government-financed  programs. 

Total  price  support  purchases  of  dairy  products  for  the  fiscal 
year  195>U  are  expected  to  be  20  percent  greater  than  total  pur¬ 
chases  during  fiscal  year  19!?3  (  on  a  milk  equivalent  basis). 

This  is  almost  7  percent  of- the  estimated  total  milk  production 
for  the  fiscal  year  19^U  as  compared  with  the  purchase  of  nearly 
6  percent  of  total  milk  production  during  fiscal  year  195>3»  As  a 
result  of  an  estimated  increase  in  domestic  utilization  of  dairy 
products  in  195>5>,  price  support  purchases  are  expected  to  be  less 
than  in  fiscal  years  195>3  and  195U  and  less  than  9  percent  of  total 
milk  production.  It  is  assumed  that  part  of  the  purchases  will  be 
seasonal  in  nature,  and  that  there  will  be  some  sales  back  into 
commercial  trade  channels.  Host  of  the  dair^e  products  purchased, 
however,  probably  will  have  to  be  disposed  of  outside  of  commer¬ 
cial  channels,  such  as  by  sales  at  reduced  prices  to  foreign 
governments,  sale.s  to  U.  S.  Government  agencies  and  donations 
pursuant  to  Sec.  I4.I6  of  the  Agricultural  /ct  of  1?U9* 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Designated  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Mohair 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS:  l/ 

Objective :  To -support  the  price  of  chair  to  producers  during 
""the  period  nay  1,  1953  through  march  31*  195U  at-  80%  of 
April  1,  1953  parity.. 

Eligibility:  Domestic  mohair  secured  by  approved  warehouse 

""receipts^  produced  in  1953*  title  and  beneficial  interest  in 
which  is  retained  by  producers,  mohair  offered  for  nonrecourse 
loans  shall  be  in  merchantable  condition  in  approved  warehouses. 

Operations:  Advance  recourse  and  nonrecourse  loans  to  producers 
through  handlers  are  made  available  by  CCC  operating  through 
CSS  Commodity  Offices.  Advance  loans  will  not  exceed  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  estimated  appraisal  value.  Notes  covering  advance 
recourse  loans  will  become  payable  on  or  before  5  months  from 
date  or  on  April  30*  195k*  whichever  is  earlier.  When  applica¬ 
tion  for  appraisal  has  been  made  but  appraisal  has  not  been 
completed  prior  to  maturity  date,  the  maturity  date  may  be 
extended  beyond  the  5-month  period  but  not  later  than  April  30, 

195U .  Nonrecourse  loans  will  mature  April  30,  19514*  or  earlier 
Upon  demand.  Application  to  convert  advance  recourse  loans  to 
nonrecourse  loans  may  be  made  at  any  time  before  the;  maturity 
date  of  the  recourse  loans. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S’.C.  71k-71ko)*  particularly  section  71k  a  thereof ;  and 
Titles  II  and  I?  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19k9  (7  U.S.C. 

Ikk6,  1U21-1U31) . 

BASIS*  1955  ESTIMATE:  No  price  support  activity  Is  estimated.  Mohair 
prices  have  continued  relatively  high  for  several  years,  and  the 
Government  has  not  been  required  to  engage  in  price  support 
activities „  Price  support  for  mohair  has  been  mandatory  since 
January  1950.  In  the  commercial  market,  prices  have  been  supported 
by  a  strong  demand  for  use  In  specialty  fabrics  and  in  blends  with 
other  natural  and  man-made  fibers.  In  view  of  the  small  production 
of  mohair  in  prospect*,  and  with  strong  demand  for  clothing*  mohair 
paces  probably  will  continue  above  supports  during  fiscal  year 

1955, 

l/  Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  level  of  support  for  195k  mohair  will 
be  83  percent  of  parity  as  of  April  1,  195b*  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
season,,  .  ,  , 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Designated  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Tung  Huts 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  1953-crop  tung  nuts. 

Eligibility:  Producers  of  1953-crop  tung  nuts,  Tung  nuts  must 
be  matured,  air  dried  with  hard  hulls  and  suitable  for  milling. 

Tung  oil  must  meet  Federal  specifications. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  and  purchase  agreements  on 
eTigible  tung  oil  are  available  from  NovamSer  1,  1953  through 
June  30,  195U,  maturing  October  31,  195U,  or  earlier  on  demand. 
Loans  are  made  on  a  note -and -loan  agreement  basis  with  a  ware¬ 
house  receipt  constituting  the  security.  The  support  price  for 
eli  ible  .tung  oil  shall  be  determined  by  the  President,  CCC,  on 
the  basis  of  a  formula  designed  to  reflect  the  support  level  of 
tung  nuts. 

Purchase  agreements  are  available  on  eligible  tung  nuts  from 
November  1,  1953  through  January  31,  195U,  at$63.38  per  ton. 

The  producer  may  deliver  tung  nuts  or  tung  oil  at  his  option, 
so  long  as  the  quantity  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  of 
tung  nuts,  or  tung  oil  equivalent,  specified  in  the  purchase 
agreement.  .  Notice  of  intention  to  deliver  tung  nuts  must  be 
made  known  by  producers  within  a  30-day  period  ending  march  31, 
195U,  and  to  deliver  tung  oil  within  a  30-day  period  ending 
October  31,  195U. 

Authori ty :  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
( IS  UcS. C.  7lU-718o),  particularly  section  71ij.c  thereof;  and 
Titles  II  and  17  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19 h9  (7  U.S.C. 

1RR6,  1R21-1R31) . 

BASIS,,  1955  ESTIMATE j  Domestic  production  of  the  1953  and  195U  crops  is 

currently  estimated  at  slightly  less  than  the  all-time  record  1952 
crop,  but  both  total  supply  and  carry-out  are  estimated  to  increase 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  embargo  against  Chinese  tung  oil  will 
continue  and  that  imports  of  tung  oil,  principally  from  Argentina, 
will  be  so  controlled  by  the  exporting  country  as  not  to  depress 
United  States  prices  to  less  than  support  levels.  For  these 
reasons  the  volume  of  loans  made  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
195U  and  1955  is  estimated  to  continue  at  approximately  the  same 
level  as  for  the  past  fiscal  year. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Designated  Monbasic  Commodities 

Wool 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS:  1/ 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  wool  to  producers  during  the 

~  period  May  1,  1953  through  March  31,  IP^U  at  90%  of  April  1, 

1953  parity. 

Eligibility:  Domestic  wool  shorn  or  pulled  in  1953,  title  and 
beneficial ; interest  in  which  are  retained  by  producer,  or  shorn 
wool  delivered  by  the  producer  thereof  to  a  cooperative  marketing 
association  of  which  the  producer  is  a  member  (regardless  of 
whether  or  not  title  to  the  wool  is  transferred- to  such  associa¬ 
tion).  Such  association  wi 11  be  considered  the  "producer"  if 
certain  prescribed  conditions  are  met. 

Shorn  wool  of  the  1951  clip  which  was  ineligible  under  the  1952 
program  because  of  lack  of  transfer  provisions  described  above 

is  also  considered  eligible 

■  • 

Shorn  wool  offered  for  nonrecourse  loans  or  pulled  wool 
tendered  for  purchase  shall  be  in  merchantable  condition  in 
approved  warehouses. 

Operations:  Advance  recourse  and  nonrecourse  warehouse  storage 
loans  to  producers  through  handlers  are  made  available  on 
"shorn  wool  through  CCC  or  by  lending  agencies.  Advance  loans 
will  not  exceed  70  percent  of  the  estimated  appraisal  value. 

Motes  covering  advance  recourse  loans  will  become  payable  on 
or  before  6  months  from  date  or  on  March  31,  195U,  whichever 
is  earlier.  When  application  for  appraisal  has  been  made  but 
appraisal  has  not  been  completed  prior  to  maturity  date,  the 
maturity  date  may  be  extended  beyond  the  6-month  period  but 
not  later  than  March  31,  195U»  Nonrecourse  loans  will  mature 
April  30,  195U,  or  earlier  upon  demand.  Application  to  convert 
advance  recourse  loans  to  nonrecourse  loans  may  be  made  at  any 
time  before  the  maturity  date  of  the  recourse  loans. 

Purchases  of  pulled  wool  from  producers  or  through  handlers 
are  made  by  CCC  operating  through  CSS  Commodity  Offices. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  71h-7lUo),  particularly  section  71bc  thereof ;  and 
Titles  II  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9  (7  U.S.C. 

1UU6,  11*21-11431). 

1/  Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  level  of  support  for  1951* 
wool  will  be  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  A.pril  1,  1951*,  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  season. 


BASIS,  191?!?  ESTIMATE:  Domestic  wool  production  in  19!?!?  is  expected  to 
show  little  change  from  19 or  current  levels.  However,  world 
production  is  expected  to  increase  further  from  the  current 
record  high  level, 

■At  the  present  time,  world  wool  consumption  is  greater  than 
world  production  and  it  is  expected  that  consumption  will 
continue  at  relatively  high  levels  during  the  next  two  years. 
However,  it  is  expected  that  synthetic  fibers  will  continue  to 
displace  wool.  Greatly  increased  output  of  synthetics'  in  the 
'  United  'States  will-  result  from  the  new  plants  which'  will  be  in 
operations,' 

It  is  expected  that  prices  received  by  farmers  for  wool  vail 
continue  near  current  levels  in  view  of  continued  hirh  .consumer 
incomes.  But  parity  prices  also  will  continue  high,  although 
they  may  decrease  from  current  levels,  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
wool  is  expected  to  be  involved  in  price  support  activities  in 
19!?!?*  The  volume  of  -wool  estimated  to  be  pledged  during  both 
the  fiscal  years  19!?U  and  19!?!?  is,  less  than  the  amount  pie  dged 
during  the  fiscal  year  19!?3,  since  in  that  year  both  the  19!?1  and 
19!>2  clips  were  eligible  for  loan. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Uonbasic  Commodities 

Barley 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective  :■  To  support  the  price  of  195U-crop  barley  as  a  feed 
grain,  in  order  to  maintain  farm  income  and  economic-  stability 
daring  period  of  adjustment  and  to  offer  an  opportunity  to 
increase- locally  produced  supplies  of  feed  needed. in  drought 
and  other  feed-deficit  areas. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  barley  produced  in  195k  and 
grading  Ho.  5  or  tetter  or  No.  9  Garlicky  or  better.  Eligible 
participants  are  producers  of  1951|-crop  barley. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  will  be  available  from  about 
May-"  1'f,  1 9 5lT~ through  January  31,  1955  and  will  mature 
April  30,  1955,  or  earlier  on  demand.  They  may  be  obtained 
from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation. 
Loans  will  be  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for 
farm-stored  barley  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  for 
warehouse-stored  barley.  The  national  average  support  price 
will  be  $1.15  per  bushel.  This  support  price  is  85  percent 
of  September  15,  1953  parity  price  for  all  barley.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  support  price  will  not  exceed  90  percent 
of  parity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 

Purchase  agreements  will  be  offered  to  producers  from  about 
May  15,  195k  through  January  31,  1955.  A  producer  desiring  to 
deliver  barley  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement 
must  declare  his  intention  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period 
ending  on  April  30,  1955.  The  producer  will  not  be  obligated 
to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however,  the  number  of  bushels 
specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity 
that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  7ll|-71Ito),  particularly  section  7liic  thereof;  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1 9b9  (7  U.S.C. 
1UU7-1UU9 ,  li[2l-lii31). 

BASIS,  1955  ESTIMATE:  With  acreage  allotments  expected  to  be  in 

effect  for  corn,  cotton  and  wheat,  the  acreage  to  be  seeded 
to  barley  in  195U  is  estimated  to  be  substantially  increased. 
Assuming  that  12  million  acres  will  be  seeded  and  that  average 
yields  will  materialize,  a  barley  crop  of  288  million  bushels 
appears  to  be  in  prospect,  or  about  50  million  bushels  more 
than  indicated  for  1953. 
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In  view  of  this  increased  production  and  the  consequent 
indicated  increase  in  year-end  carryover  stocks,  the  average 
farm  price  for  the  19  £!;-!?!?  marketing  year  is  estimated  at  1*1, 0£ 
against  tl,l£  for  19^3-^U.  With  price  support  at  8£  percent  of 
parity,  loan  operations  may  be  expected  to  be  larger  than- in 
the  fiscal  years  19^3  ©r  19 and  the  CGC  inventory  at  the  end 
of  the  19!?5>  fiscal  year  is  estimated  to  show  an  increase  of.  22 
million  bushels  over  the  preceding  year  end. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Beans,  Dry  Edible 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS : 

Objective;  To  support  1953-crop  dry  edible  beans  at  prices 
designed  to  encourage  balanced  production  by  classes  and  to 
promote  orderly  marketing.  The  prices  reflect  an  average 
price  of  .f7«79  per  100  pounds,  or  87  percent  of  November  15* 

1952  parity. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  dry  edible  beans  of  the 

classes:  Pea,  Medium  Vhite,  Great  Northern,  Small  Vhite,  Flat 
Small  Vhite,  Pink,  Small  Red,  Pinto,  Red  Kidney,  Large  Lima, 
and  Baby  Lima  produced  in  1953  grading  No.  2  or  better  and 
containing  not  in  excess  of  18  percent  moisture.  Eligible 
participants  are  producers  or  cooperative  marketing  associations 
of  producers  of  1953-crop  dry  edible  beans. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  through 
January  31*  195U  and  will  mature  on  February  28,  19 5U  in 
New  York  and  Michigan  and  on  April  30,  195U  in  all  other  States, 
or  earlier  on  demand.  Loans  are  made  on  a  note-and-chattel 
mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  beans  and  on  a  note-and-loan 
agreement  basis  for  warehouse- stored  beans.  Loans  may  be 
obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the 
Corporation, 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest 
through  January  31,  195U.  A  producer  who  elects  to  deliver 
beans  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must 
declare  his  intentions  to  sell  within  a  30- day  period  ending 
April  30,  195U.  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any 
specified  quantity;  however,  the  quantity  specified  in  the 
purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be 
delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  A,ct,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  711|-7lUo),  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof;  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9  (7  U.S.C. 
1UU7-1UU9,  1U21-1U31). 

BASIS,  1955  ESTI  VATE:  Supplies  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  are  expected  to 
be  closely  balanced  with  indicated  requirements  and  prices  for 
dry  edible  beans  as  a  whole  will  compare  favorably  with  most  other 
crops.  However,  some  varieties  of  beans  probably  will  be  long  in 
supply,  with  prices  below  the  average.  Acreage  planted  to  beans 
is  anticipated  to  increase  due  both  to  favorable  prices  and  the 
desire  to  profitably  utilize  acreage  diverted  from  other  crops 
because  of  allotments  and  marketing  quotas,  particularly  wheat. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  support  level  for  the  195b  crop  will  be  lower 
than  that  of  the  1953  crop..  Although  this  should  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
excessive  overplanting,  it  is  expected  that  producers  will 
continue  to  use  the  support  program  ag  a  means  of  assistance 
in  orderly  marketing  and  CCC  likely  will  take  over  substantial 
quantities  of  some  varieties  in  settlement  of  loans  and  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  purchase  agreements. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PRO GR An,  Other  donbasic  Commodities 
Cottonseed 

SUMMARY'  OP-' LA-TEST  OPERATIONS: 

■Objective :  To  support  the  price,  of  1953-crop  cottonseed  to 
eligible  producers. 

Eligibility:  '  '  ' ' 

\  *  1 

a.  Commodities:  • 

(1)  Cottonseed  containing  not  more  than, 11  percent 

moisture  produced  in  Continental.  United  States  in 
1953  by  an  eligible  producer  .  .. 

(2)  Cottonseed  end  products  from  oil  mills  under  contract 

with  ccc.  ;  .  . 

b.  Participants: 

(1)  Producers  of  1953-crop  cottonseed  as  individuals, 
partnerships,  corporations,  associations  or  other 
legal  entity. 

(2)  Participating  ginners  (those  filing  notice  with  County 
Committee  of  intention  to  participate  in  program). 

(3)  Participating  oil  millers. 

Operations:  Loans :  Farm-storage  non-recourse  loans  will  be  made 
through  January  31>  195R*  maturing  March  1,  195U  or  earlier  on 
demand,  at  $5U.50  per  ton  of  May  15,  1953  parity)  direct  by  CCC  and 
through  approved  lending  agencies,  on  a  note-and-chattel  mort¬ 
gage  basis  for  cottonseed  stored  in  an proved  structures  (on 
or  off  farm)  provided  no  warehouse  receipts  are  outstanding. 

Purchases:  CCC  will  issue  an  open  offer  to  purchase  cotton¬ 
seed  from  producers  and  participating  ginners  through 
February  28,  195U»  The  purchase  rate  to  ginners  will  be 
$5^»50  per  ton  for  basis  grade  (100)  cottonseed,  f.o.b.  gin, 
and  to  producers,  $50.50  per  ton.  Ginners  must  agree  to  pay 
eligible  producers  not  less  than  the  support  price.  CCC  will 
also  issue  an'  open  offer  to  purchase  certain  cottonseed  end 
products,  from  participating  oil  mills,  for  delivery  not 
later  than  September  15>  195U  upon  condition  that  all  cotton¬ 
seed  purchased  by  the  mills  directly  from  producers  be 
purchased  at  not  less  than  the  price  CCC  agrees  to  pay 


producers,  and  that  all  cottonseed  purchased  from  CCC  and 
others  be  purchased  at  not  less  than  the  f.o.b.  gin  price 
specified.  Tender  of  end  products  processed  from  cottonseed 
purchased  from  producers  by  participating  ginners  or  oil 
mills  may  be  made  through  June  30,  .1951*.  /II  support  and  pur¬ 
chase  prices  above  mentioned  are  subject  to  premiums  and  discounts. 

Authority:  'Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(i£  U.S.C.  711*-711*o),  particularly  section  711*  c  thereof ;  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  agricultural  Act  of  1 9h9  (7  U.S.C. 
11*1*7-11*1*9,  11*21-1131). 

BASIS,  1955. ESTIMATE:  Ho  provision  is  made  in  these  estimates  for  a 

price  support  program  for  the  1951*  crop  of  cottonseed.  Acquisi¬ 
tions  of  approximately  58,000,000  pounds  of  refined  oil  and 
163,000,000  pounds  of  meal  during  the  fiscal  year  1955  reflect 
carry-over  operations  resulting  from  commitments  on  the  1953 
crop  program.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  inventory 
dispositions  will  consist  of  1*00,000,000  pounds  of  refined  oil, 
282,500,000  pounds  of  linters,  and  312, 600,000  pounds  of  meal. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 
■  Flaxseed 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  195U-crop  flaxseed. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  flaxseed  is  that  produced  in  195U  and 
grading  No.  2  or  better.  Eligible  participants  are  producers 
of  195U-crop  flaxseed. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  will  be  available  from  about 
April  1,  19 through  October  31,  195U  in  Arizona  and 
California  and  through  January  31,  1955  in  all  other  States. 
Loans  will  be  made  on  a  no te-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for 
flaxseed  stored  on  the  farm  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement 
basis  when  stored  in  an  approved  public  warehouse.  Loans 
will  mature  on  January  31,  1955,  or  earlier  on  demand  in 
Arizona  and  California  and  on  April  30,  1955  in  all  other 
States.  The  national  average  support  price  for  flaxseed 
grading  No.  1  will  be  •f3*lU  per  bushel.  This  support  price 
is  70  percent  of  the  parity  price  of  all  flaxseed  as  of 
September  15,  1953*  It  is  estimated  that  this  support  price 
will  not  exceed  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year. 

Purchase  agreements  are  available  on  eligible  flaxseed  for  the 
same  periods  and  areas  as  are  loans.  A  producer  electing  to 
deliver  flaxseed  to  the  Corporation  must  declare  his  intention 
in  this  regard  within  a  30-day  period  ending  January  31,  1955 
in  Arizona  and  California  and  ending  April  30,  1955  in  all 
other  States,  or  on  such  earlier  dates  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  President,  COG.  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell 
any  specific  quantity;  however,  the  number  of  bushels  specified 
in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be 
delivered. 

Direct  purchases,  if  necessary,  will  be  made  in  designated 
Texas  counties  from  harvest  through  July  31,  19 5U,  if  the 
market  price  is  not  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  support  in 
such  counties.  This  operation  may  be  necessary,  since  flaxseed 
produced  in  this  area  contains  excess  moisture  and  cannot  be 
stored  without  deterioration. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
"TTTuTS.  0.  7lW71i|o),  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof;  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.S.C. 
Ihk7-lhh9,  1U21— 1U31 ) 
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BASIS,  19^5  ESTIMATE:  An  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to  flaxseed 
is  anticipated  for  the  195k  crop  due  to  controls  of  acreage  on 
other  crops,  particularly  wheat.  Assuming  average  yields,  an 
increase  of  Ij.  million  bushels  in  production  is  indicated  for  the 
19 crop. 

faith  the  lowest  seasonal  average  price  received  by  facers 
anticipated  since  19U5-U6,  it  is  estimated  that  a  record  volume 
of  flaxseed  will  be  placed  under  price  support  and  that  CCC  will 
acquire  80  percent  of  the  collateral  pledged. 


l 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Naval  Stores 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS:,  , 

Objective:  To  help  maintain  adequate  supplies  and  facilitate  the 
orderly  distribution  of  gum  naval  stores  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  supporting  the  level' of  prices  to  producers  at  90 
percent  of  estimated  April  1,  195>3  crude  gum  parity. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  naval  stores  include  (1)  processed  turpen¬ 
tine  meeting  prescribed  specifications  and  stored  in  approved 
bulk  tanks,  (2)  processed  rosin,  Federally  graded  X  through  I, 
packed  in  specified  metal  drums  and  placed  in  approved  storage, 
and  (3)  the  turpentine  and  rosin  content  of  crude  gum  stored  at 
processing  plants  adequately  equipped  with  crude  gum  storage  - 
facilities.  Producers  may  pledge  the  turpentine  and  rosin  con¬ 
tent  of  stored  crude  gum,  the  warehouseman  being  obligated  to 
process  the  gum  within  specified  time  limits  and  deliver  pro¬ 
cessed,  turpentine  and  rosin  equal  to  or  better  than  the  grades 
and  weights  on  which  the  loan  is  based. 

Eligible  borrowers  are  producers  who  are  members  of  the  American 
Turpentine  Farmers*  Association  Cooperative  of  Valdosta,  Georgia, 
who  cooperate  in  the  19^3  Gum  Naval  Stores  Conservation  Program 
or  otherwise  follow  good  forestry  conservation  practices  as 
determined  by  the  Department. 

Operations:  Loans  are  governed  by  an  agreement  between  CCO  and 
the  single  producer  association  representing  about  9£  percent 
of  domestic  gum  production.  Loans  are  available  to  eligible 
producers  throughout  the  producing  area  during,  and  on  produc¬ 
tion  harvested  in,  the  calendar  year  19^3  and  mature  March  31> 

I9%b  or  earlier  on  demand.  The  loan  rate,  estimated  April  1, 

19^3  at  90  percent  of  parity  and  applied  to  the  gum  naval 
stores  production  unit  of  £0  gallons  of  turpentine  and  l,i|00 
pounds  of  rosin,  is  $129.81.  Initial  loan  rates  are  %0  cents 
per  bulk  gallon  of  turpentine  and  $7»U9  per  cwt.  of  rosin, 

Grades  WG,  WW,  and  X,  with  a  rate  of  10  cents  lower  for 
Grades  N,  M,  K  and  I. 

Producers  are  required  to  execute  an  agreement  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  containing  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  loan  is 
made.  The  Association  enters  into  agreements  with  warehousemen 
and  such  agreements  are  assigned  to  CCC.  Payment  of  the  loan  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  producer  is  effected  by  the  warehouseman  (acting  as 
agent  of  the  Association)  making  request  therefor  upon  CCC  through 
the  Association,  Such  payments  are  made  by  check  directly  to  pro¬ 
ducers  or  their  designees  by  the  Atlanta  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(T5'  U.'S.C.  7lU-71iio),  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof;  and 
Titles  III  and  TV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9  (7  U.5.C. 
1UU7-1UU9,  1U21-1U31) . 
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BASIS,  195S  ESTIMATE : 

Rosin:  The  estimates  for  the  1954  gum  rosin  crop  are  based  on 
a  support  level  of  80  percent  of  crude  gum  parity  as  compared 
with  the  present  support  level  of  90  percent  for  the  1953  crop* 
As  a  result  of  the  lower  support  level  and  the  estimated 
decline  in  rosin  output  both  here  and  abroad,  it  is  anticipated 
that  less  rosin  will  be  pledged  and  that  the  bulk  of  it  will  be 
redeemed. 

Turpentine:  The  estimates  for  the  1954  gum  turpentine  crop  are 
"based  on  a  loan  rate  of  $.40  per  gallon  as  compared  with  the 
1953  support  rate  of  $,50  per  gallon.  The  overall  1954  support 
for  the  crude  gum  from  which  the  turpentine  (along  id  th  rosin) 
is  derived  is  estimated  at  80  percent  of  crude  gum  parity  as 
compared  with  a  support  level  of  90  percent  for  the  1953  crop. 

As  a  result  of  the  lower  support  level  and  the  estimated  decline 
in  turpentine  output,  it  is  anticipated  that  about  11  percent 
less  gum  turpentine  will  be  pledged  for  loan  during  the  fiscal 
year  1 955  as  compared  with  the  amount  estimated  to  be  pledged 
during  the  current  year. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Oats 

SUMMARY  OF- LATEST  OPERATIONS:  ■ 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  195U-crop  oats  in  order  to 
maintain  farm  income  and  economic  stability  during  period  of 
adjustment  and  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  increase  locally 
produced  supplies  of  feed  needed  in  drought  and  other  feed- 
deficit  areas. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  195U-crop  oats  grading  No.  3 
or  better.  Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  195U-crop 
oats . 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  will  be  available  from  about 

™  'may  l5,  195U~through  January  31,  1955  and  will  mature 
April  30,  1955,  or  earlier  on  demand.  They  may  be  obtained 
from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation. 
Loans  will  be  made  on  a  no te-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for 
farm-stored  oats  and  on  a  no te-and-lo an  agreement  basis  for 
warehouse-stored  oats.  The  national  average  support  price 
will  be  75  cents  per  bushel.  This  support  price  is  85  percent 
of  September  15,  1953  parity  price  for  all  oats.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  support  price  will  not  exceed  90  percent 
of  parity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 

Purchase  agreements  will  be  offered  to  producers  from  harvest 
through  January  317  1955.  A  producer  who  elects  to  deliver  oats 
to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his 
intention  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  April  30, 

1955*  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified 
quantity!  however,  the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the 
purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be 
delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S. C.  7lU-7lUo),  particularly  section  711|C  thereof!  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19li9  (7  U.C.C. 

1UU7-1UU9,  Ii4.2i-ll4.3i) » 

BASIS,  1955  ESTIMATE:  T!th  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  in 
effect  for  the  19 5U  crop  of  wheat  and  acreage  allotments  on  the 
19 5U  crop  corn,  the  acreage  seeded  to  195U  crop  oats  may  be 
expected  to  show  a  substantial  increase.  Assuming  that  U5, 500,000 
acres  will  be  seeded  and  that  average  yields  materialize,  a  crop 
of  1,388  million  bushels  would  result,  which  would  be  about  183 
million  larger  than  the  1953  crop. 
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Prices  received  by  farmers  in' 195U- 55  will  likely  average 
somewhat  lower  than  in  19 53—  and  about  -v,05  below  the  support 
price  of  9.75  per  bushel.  P s  a  result  of  lower  average  prices 
received  by  farmers  and  of  15%  increase  in  production,  a  record 
volume  of  oats  is  anticipated  to  be  placed  under  loan  and  the 
GCC.  inventory  will,  be  increased  by  122%  during  the  year  ending 
June  3Q,  1955.  ' . :  ‘ 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Rye 

SUM-iARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIC  MS ; 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  19  5  crop  rye  in  order  to 
maintain  farm  income  and  economic  stability  during  period 
of  adjustment  and  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  increase  locally 
nroduced  supplies  of  feed  needed  in  drought  and  other  feed- 
deficit  areas. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  rye  produced  in  195U  and 
grading  Wo.  2  or  better,  or  grading  No.  3  solely  on  the 
factor  of  test  weight,  containing  not  in  excess  of  1%  ergot. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  195>l|-crop  rye. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  will  be  available  from  about 
May  15,"  1 9$U  through'" January  31,  1955  and  will  mature 
April  30,  1955,  or  earlier  on  demand.  They  may  be  obtained 
from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation. 
Loans  will  be  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for 
farm-stored  rye  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  for 
warehouse-stored  rye .  The  national  average  support  price  will 
be  $l.h3  per  bushel.  This  support  price  is  85  percent  of 
September  15,  1953  parity  price  for  all  rye.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  support  price  will  not  exceed  90  percent  of  parity 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 

Purchase  agreements  will  be  offered  to  producers  from  harvest 
through  January  31,  1955*  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  rye 
to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his 
intention  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  April  30, 

1955.  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified 
quantity;  however,  the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the 
purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
( l5  U.o. C.  71i|-7lUo),  particularly  section  7llic  thereof;  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9  (7  U.S.C. 

1UU7— 1UU9,  11i21-1Li31). 

BASIS,  1955. ESTIMATE:  A  substantial  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to 
rye  is  anticipated  for  the  195U  crop  due  to  controls  of  acreage 
on  other  crops,  particularly  wheat.  Assuming  average  yields,  a 
production  of  3f  million  bushels  more  than  the  indicated  1953 
crop  production  is  estimated. 
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Although  domestic  disappearance  and  exports  in  195h-55  are 
estimated  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  previous  marketing 
year,,  an  increase  of  2  million  bushels  in  the  July  1,  1955 
carryover  appears  to  be  in  prospect. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  are,  therefore,  estimated  to  average 
lower  in  195U-55  than  in  1953-5U  resulting  in  a  slight  increase 
in  tlie  loan  activity. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Sorghums,  Grain 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS:  \  ... 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  19 5U- crop  grain  sorghums  in 

order  to  maintain  farm  income  and  economic  stability  during  period 
of  adjustment  and  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  increase  locally 
produced  supplies  of  feed  needed  in  drought  and  other  feed- 
deficit  areas. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  grain  sorghums  produced  in 
19 Sh  'grading  No.  U  or  better,  or  No.  U  Smutty  or  better,  and 
containing  not  more  than  13  percent  moisture.  Eligible  parti¬ 
cipants  are  producers  of  195i|-crop  grain  sorghums. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  will  be  available  from  April  1, 

19 51c "through  January  31#  1955  and  will  mature  March  31#  1955# 
or  earlier  on  demand.  They  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending 
agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Farm-storage  loans  will 
be  secured  by  notes  and  chattel  mortgages  and  warehouse-storage 
loans  will  be  secured  by  notes  and  loan  agreements.  The  national 
average  support  price  is  $1.28  per  bushel.  This  support  price 
is  85  percent  of  September  15,  1953  parity  price  for  all  grain 
sorghums.  It  is  estimated  that  this  support  price  will  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year. 

Purchase  agreements  will  be  offered  to  producers  from  April  1, 

1951-1 '  through  January  31#  1955.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver 
grain  sorghums  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement 
must  declare  his  intention  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending 
March  31#  1955.  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any 
specified  quantity;  however,  the  amount  specified  in  the  purchase 
agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority :  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15"U."S .  C.  7lU-7lUo),  particularly  section  7lbc  thereof;  and 
Titles  III  and  TV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19 U9  (7  U.S.C. 

1UU7— lirU9  #  1U21-1U31). 

EASTS,  1955  ESTIMATE:  A  substantial  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to 

grain  sorghums  is  anticipated  for  the  195U  crop  due  to  acreage  con¬ 
trols  on  cotton  and  wheat.  Assuming  average  yields,  a  production 
of  about  190  million  bushels  may  be  expected,  or  73  million  bushels 
more  than  indicated  for  the  1953  crop.  As  a  result  of  this 
anticipated  increased  production  and  consequent  increased  carryout 
in’prospect,Prices  received  by  farmers  will  probably  average 
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significantly  lower  in  195U-55  than  in  1953- 5U>  resulting  in  an 
estimated  increase  in  the  volume  of  grain  sorghums  to  be  placed 
under  loan.  The  indicated  increased  production  for  the  1953  crop 
of  grain  sorghums  over  the  1952  crop  and  recently  weakened  prices 
dre  expected  to  result  in  more  grain  sorghums  entering  the  loan  this 
year  than  occurred  last  year. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Soybeans 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  1953-crop  soybeans  in  order 
to  maintain  high-level  production  to  meet  demand  for  high- 
protein  feeds  and  to  promote  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  soybeans  having  moisture 
content  not  in  excess  of  lb  percent  and  grading  No.  b  or 
better  on  all  other  factors.  Eligible  participants  are 
producers  of  1953-crop  soybeans. 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  (about 
August  15,  1953T  through  January  31,  195b,  maturing  May  31, 
195b,  or  earlier  on  demand.  Loans  are  made  on  a  note-and- 
chattel  mortgage  basis  for  soybeans  stored  in  approved  farm- 
storage  structures  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis 
secured  by  warehouse  receipts  when  place  of  storage  is  an 
approved  public  warehouse.  The  national  average  support 
price  is  $2.56  per  bushel,  90  percent  of  September  15,  1952 
parity.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies 
or  direct  from  the  Corporation. 

pur  chase  agreements  are  available  to  producers  from  harvest 
through  January  31,  195b •  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver 
soybeans  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must 
so  declare  his  intentions  within  a  30-day  period  ending 
May  31,  195b,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Corporation.  A  producer  is  not  obligated  to  deliver 
any  specified  quantity  of  soybeans  to  CCC;  however,  the 
number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the 
maximum  quantity  which  may  be  delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  71b-7lbo),  particularly  section  7lbc  thereof;  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19b9  (7  U.S.C. 
Ibb7~lbb9,  Ib21-lb31). 

EASIS,  1955  ESTIMATE:  A  substantial  increase  in  the  acreage  planted 
to  soybeans  is  anticipated  for  the  195b  crop  due  to  acreage 
controls  on  other  crops,  particularly  corn.  Eased  on  indica¬ 
tions  at  this  time,  a  production  of  328  million  bushels  may  be 
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anticipated.  Although  most  of  this  increase  in  production  is 
estimated  to  be  moved  into  domestic  consumption  and  larger 
exports,  a  record  carryover  would  appear  to  be  indicated  for 
the  end  of  the  marketing  year.  This,  together  wl  th  a  lower 
support  level,  is  estimated  to  result  in  weakened  prices  and 
an  increased  volume  of  soybeans  entering  the  loan.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  the  volume  of  soybeans  entering  the  loan  this 
year  will  exceed  last  year’s  volume  due  to  recent  decreases  in 
soybean  prices. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 


SUMMARi  Of  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  exchange  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owned  com- 
modifies  for  fl)  strategic  and  critical  materials  produced  abroad, 
and  (2)  other  than  strategic  materials  required  for  overseas 
programs  of  other  government ■ agencies , 

Eligibility:  Materials  designated  strategic  and  critical  must  have 
been  so  designated  bv  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  or  its 
predecessor,  pursuant  to  Section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stockpiling  Act  of  19U6  (Public  Law  920,  79th  Congress) 
and  must  have  been  produced  abroad.  Other  than  strategic  materials 
are  those  which  other  government  agencies  require  to  meet  overseas 
program  commitments  and  such  agencies  have  designated  the  kind, 
quality,  schedule  of  delivery,  and  other  conditions,  the  acquisition 
of  which  such  other  agencies,  or  their  government  procurement  agent, 
have  agreed  will  be  acceptable.  Domestic  agricultural  commodities 
exchanged  for  the  above-mentioned  types  of  materials  shall  be  those 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  assure  that  their  export  will  not  impair  price  support 
programs  or  the  normal  export  of  such  commodities. 

Operations:  The  usual  policy  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
been  to  consider  only  materials  for  which  the  Corporation  can  re¬ 
ceive  immediate  reimbursement  from  the  General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion  as  procuring  agent  for  the  national  stockpile  or  as  procuring 
agent  for  other  government  agencies,  although  the  Corporation  has 
the  authority  to  exchange  strategic  or  other  materials  which  the 
General  Sendees  Administration  cannot  accept  immediately  because 
of  insufficient  funds  or  other  reasons  or  for  which  there  is  no 
immediate  outlet  for  dollars  to  any  government  agency  or  to  private 
industry,  exchanges  are  normally  made  on  a  quantity  for  quantity 
basis  with  exchange  values  figured  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis  to 
determine  the  quantities.  The  fair  market  value  of  the  strategic 
or  other  materials  to  date  has  been  determined  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  agricultural  commodities  given  in 
the  exchange  are  normally  based  on  market  price  as  determined  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  may  deal  directly  wl  th  foreign  governments  or  through  private 
trade  channels,  but  wnere  practicable,  the  latter  is  given  pre¬ 
ference  . 
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Authority:  Commodity.  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as 

amended:  Section  U(h)  insofar  as  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  concerned;  and,  particularly.  Section  5  (f)  insofar  as  other 
than  strategic  materials  are  concerned. 

BASIS,  19!?5>..  ESTIMATE:  It  is  estimated  that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
owned  commodities  valued  at  '“'30,000,000  will  be  exchanged  for 
' strategic  and  critical  materials  produced  abroad  or  other  above- 
mentioned  materials  during  the  fiscal  year  1955*  the  same  value 
as  is  now  estimated  for  exchange  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
During"  the  fiscal  j-ear  19  53  commodities  valued  at  11,U91,900 
were  exchanged. 
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SUPPLY  AND  FOREIGN  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  procure  agricultural  commodities  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  to  meet  the  needs  of  United  States  Government 
agencies  (principally  those  administering  relief  programs  abroad), 
cash-paying  foreign  governments,  international  relief  agencies, 
and  domestic  requirements,  T^e  production  or  stockpiling  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  Seqtions  303  and  30U  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  19^0  is  also  carried  out  under  this 
program. 

Operations:  Procurement  for  this  program  is  made  during  peak 
marketing  seasons  and  is  closely  coordinated  with  the  price 
support  program  to  provide  the  maximum  benefit  to  American 
agriculture.  Transfers  to  claimants  are  at  prices  designed  to 
reimburse  the  Corporation  for  all  costs  incidental  to  carrying 
out  this  program. 

Generally,  purchases  are  made  at  the  best  price  obtainable  at 
either  an  announced  price  or  on  an  offer-and-acceptance  basis 
in  quantities,  although  purchases  may  also  be  made  under  formal 
competitive  bids. 

Purchases  for  any  claimant,  other  than  a  Federal  Government 
agency,  require  (1)  a  firm  requisition  or  a  firm  contract  from 
the  claimant  and  ( 2)  a  deposit  with  the  Treasurer,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  of  cash  or  its  equivalent,  or  other 
acceptable  financial  arrangements.  Purchases  for  Federal 
agencies  require  a  written  order  constituting  a  firm  obliga¬ 
tion.  Purchases  may  be  made  in  advance  of  firm  commitments 
and  prior  to  deposit  of  cash  only  upon  specific  authorization 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  when  it  is  anticipated  that  no  risk 
of  loss  is  involved.  In  addition,  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
authorize  the  purchase  and  stockpiling  of  commodities  in  the 
interest  of  national  security. 

The  defense  production  program  includes  a  program  to  encourage 
and  develop  sources  of  supply  of  castor  beans  within  the 
Continental  United  States  and  to  insure  a  supply  of  castor 
beans,  oil,  and  planting  seed  for  industrial  uses  and 
stockpiling  in  connection  with  national  defense. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  7lU-7lUo),  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof;  and 
sections  303  and  30U  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  19!?0,  as 
amended  (Public  Law  77h  approved  September  8,  195>Oj  Public  Law 
96  approved  July  31,  19 £Lj  Public  Law  U29  approved  June  30, 

1952) . 
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BASTS,  19^  ESTIMATE:  The  main  activities  carried  on  are  pro¬ 
curement  ©f  commodities  for  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  and  initial  financing 
of  certain  programs  authorized  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  strategic . and  critical 
materials. 

Total  acquisitions  are  estimated,  at  $3©  million  in  the  fiscal, 
year  19!?5>  compared  with  an  estimate,  of  $80  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  195>U  and  actual  acquisitions  ©f  $101  million 
during  the  fiscal  year  195*3*  The  estimated  decrease  for  the 
fiscal  year  195>5>  reflects  decreased  activity  under  Defense 
Production  operations  and  decreased  purchases  of  grann,  sugar, 
and  processed  commodities  in  the  open  market  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  and 
others . 
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STORAGE  FACILITIES  PROGRAM 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  C°I RATIONS: 


Objective :  To  provide  adequate  storage  facilities  for  CCC-owned 
and  producer-owned  commodities;  to  assist  producers  in  financ¬ 
ing  the  construction  or  purchase  of  suitable  farm-storage 
facilities;  to  encourage  the  construction  of  needed  commercial 
storage  facilities;  and  to  assist  producers  in  financing  the 
purchase  of  suitable  mobile  drying  equipment  to  facilitate  safe 
farm  storage. 

Operations :  Bins  and  granaries  were  bought  by  the  Corporation 
on  an  offer-and-acceptance  basis  and  are  located  only  in  areas 
where  it  is  determined  that  existing  privately  owned  storage 
facilities  are  not  adequate. 


Storage  use  guarantees  were  negotiated  under  agreements  with 
commercial  firms,  including  cooperatives,  operating  under  the 
Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement,  to  encourage  an  additional 
200,000,000  bushel  capacity  for  grains  and  oilseeds.  Optional 
plans  provided  for  guarantees  of  (1)  75%  occupancjr  for  a  period 
of  3  years,  to  be  reduced  to  kQf-  for  the  next  2  years;  (2) 

60%  occupancy  for  5  years;  and  (3)  50%  occupancy  for  6  years. 
The  Corporation  fulfills  the  guarantee,  either  by  actual 
storage  of  CCC-owned  commodities,  or  by  making  a  payment.  CCC 
has  the  option  to  require  warehousemen  to  reserve  space  for 
storage  up  to  the  maximum  amount  of  the  occupancy  guarantee 
level.  The  annual  rate  per  bushel  for  unused  space  under 
the  guarantee  shall  be  75%  of  the  applicable  annual  area  rate 
under  the  Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement  for  wheat  for  the 
year  the  occupancy  did  not  reach  guarantee  level.  The  offering 
of  new  storage  agreements  was  discontinued  September  30,  1953* 

Recourse  loans  are  made  to  producers,  either  through  lending 
agencies  or  by  the  Corporation,  for  financing  the  construction 
or  purchase  of  suitable  farm-storage  facilities.  Loans  are  for 
a  maximum  period  of  four  years,  payable  in  equal  annual  prin¬ 
cipal  payments,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  h%  on  the  unpaid 
balance.  The  maximum  amount  to  be  loaned  on  any  new  farm- 
storage  facility  is  U5  cents  per  bushel  of  capacity  ($30  per 
ton  of  cottonseed  capacity),  provided  that  such  maximum  amount 
does  not  exceed  80%  of  the  cost  incurred.  Loans  are  secured 
by  chattel  mortgage  on  the  storage  facility,  real  estate  mort¬ 
gage,  deed  of  trust  or  other  security  instrument  depending 
upon  the  type  of  structure  and  the  amount  of  the  loan.  Any 
past-due  payable  or  pre-pay able  installment  may  be  deducted 
and  paid  out  of  any  amounts  due  the  borrower  on  any  program 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Recourse  loans  are  made  to  producers,  either  through  lending- 
agencies  or  by  the  Corporation,  fpr  financing  the  purchase  of 
mobile  drying  equipment.  Loans  are  for  a  maximum  period  of 
three  years,  payable  in  equal  annual  principal  payments  begin¬ 
ning  on  tre  first  anniversary  date  of .  disbursement  of  the  loan, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  pf  k%  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balance. 
The  maximum  amount  to  be  loaned  on  mobile  dr yin a  equipment  is 
75>/'  of  the  delivered  cost.  Loans  axe  secured  by  chattel  mort¬ 
gages.  The  Corporation  may  prepay,  or  require  the  borrower  to 
prepay,  the  amount  of  any  annual  installment  out  of  the  proceeds 
from  any  price  support  loan  or  purchase  agreement  due  the 
borrower  x-jithin  12  months  preceding  the  date  on  which  the 
installment  falls  due.  Any  oast-due  installment  may  be  deducted 
and  paid  out  of  any  amounts  due  the  borrower  on  any  program 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
P_5  U.S.C.  711i-711|o),  particularly  sections  7lUb  and  c  thereof. 


BASIS,  1999  ESTIMATE:  It  is  estimated  that  the  Corporation  xiill  offer 
loans  for  financing  the  construction  or  purchase  of  _  22-million 
bushel  capacity  farm-storage  facilities  during  the  fiscal  year 
1959..  bile  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  farm  storage 
facilities,  the  rate  of  purchase  or  construction  may  be  loss 
than  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  id  11  offer  loans  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  mobile  dryers,  ventilators,  and  tunnels  of  an 
estimated  amount  of  $15>0,000. 

Claims  covering  guarantee  occupancy  contracts  are  expected  to 
’amount  to  $1,600,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1995* 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  $115,000  are  n&eded  to  carry  out  tests 
and  experiments  to  maintain  the  quality  of  grain  owned  and 
held  by  the  Corporation  by  improving  storage,  handling,  and 
conditioning  of  such  g rain  at  bin  sites  and  by  developing 
better  methods  for  caring  for  grain  and  related  commodities 
held  on  the  farm  as  collateral  against  CCC  price  support  loans. 

The  purchase  of  additional  storage  structures  during  fiscal 
year  1955  is  not  now  anticipated. 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM 

Under  its  Commodity  Export  Program,  the  Corporation  may  export  or 
cause  to  be  exported,  or  aid  in  the  development  of  export  markets 
for,  agricultural  commodities  and  products.  The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  retain  and  expand  foreign  markets  for  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  to  aid  in  the  disposal  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof  excess  to  domestic  needs.  Current  operations  under  this 
program  are  ( 1)  a  wheat  export  program  and  ( 2)  International  Wheat 
Agreement  activities.  It  is  possible  that  other  commodities  may  be 
exported  or  caused  to  be  exported  under  -this  program  should  condi¬ 
tions  develop  which  were  not  anticipated  at  the  time  the  1955 
Budget  was  prepared. 

WHEAT  EXPORT  PROGRAM 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  institute  a  program  designed  to  obtain  for  the 
United” States  a  reasonable  share  of  the  world  export  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  market. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  CCC-owned  wheat  offered 
for  sale  to  the  export  trade  for  export  as  wheat  or  flour. 
Persons  buying  the  wheat  for  export  will  be  required  to 
give  evidence  of  export  sales  and  certify  that  the  wheat 
will  not  be  substituted  for  International  Wheat  Agreement 
exports.  Sales  of  wheat  will  not  be  eligible  for  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement  subsidy  and  will  not  be  eligible 
for  application  to  any  country’s  guaranteed  purchases 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

Operations:  Under  this  program  wheat  will  be  offered  to  the 
export  trade  for  export  as  wheat  or  flour,  in  addition  to 
exports  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  at  compe¬ 
titive  prices  below  domestic  market  price  but  not  below 
the  applicable  International  Wheat  Agreement  price. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  7lU-7lUo),  particularly  section  7lUc 
thereof;  and  Section  U07  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9. 

BASIS,  1955  ESTIMATE:  In  order  to  increase  the  exports  of  United 
States  wheat  and  flour  by  regular  U*  S*  exporters  and  to 
maintain  the  U.  S.  position  in  the  world  wheat  market  at  a 
competitive  world  price,  the  Corporation,  during  fiscal  year 
195U,  has  offered  to  sell  a  limited  quantity  of  Corporation- 
owned  wheat  for  export  in  addition  to  wheat  moving  under  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  program.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  more  than  35,000,000  bushels  will  move  under  this  program. 

It  is  not  now  anticipated  that  any  activity  will  occur  under 
this  operation  during  fiscal  year  1955* 
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WHEAT  AMD  '  HEAT  FLOUR  EXPORTS  FJEoUA/'T  TO  THE  li-jXJPR RTIC:  TAJ,  KMT 

‘ .  "  AGREEmEUT 

SlLiiiARY' OF  LATEST  OREEATICilS  :• 

Objective': ;  -■  To  implement  the  revised  and  renewed  International 
Wheat  Agreement.  The  objective  of  the  International  heat 
Agreement  is:  to  encourage  exportation  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
to  participating  importing  countries  and  at  the  same  time 
exercise  the- rights,  obtain  the  benefits,  .and  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  Agreement. 

Eligibility: '  Importing  countries  that  have  approved  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement  are  eligible  to  purchase  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  equivalent  produced  in  the  United  States  at 
specified  prices.  The  wheat  and  wheat  flour  may  be  sold  by 
the  CRC  or  by  commercial  exporters. 

Operations:  There  are  two  types  of  activities  under  this 
o  oer  at  ion.  t 

(1)  Sale  of  wheat  acquired  under  the  price  support  program  and 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  acquired  under  the  supply  program 
which  the  Corporation'  determines  to  be  eligible  far  record- 
ing  against  the  guaranteed  quantities  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  importing  countries  under  the  Inter- 

’■  national  'Wheat  Agreement.  Sales  are  made  at  prices  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  equivalent  price  provided  in  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement.  Sales  prices  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  at  the.  time  of  sale  and  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
shipment.  In  addition,  purchasers  are  charged  for  carrying 
charges  and  marketing  costs  as  permitted  under  the 
International  wheat  Agreement. 

(2)  The  Corpora. tion  is  authorized  to  make  payments  to 
coiomercial  exporters  of  domestic  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
processed  therefrom  in. the  United  States  pursuant  to 
sales  to  participating  countries  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  determines  are  eligible  for  entering 
in  ;the  records  of  the  heat  Council  as  sales  -arainst  the 
United  States  export  quota. 

The  payments  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  published  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  rate  for  the  date  or  period  of  sale,  bates  will 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  between  current 
domestic  market  prices  and  current  prices  equivalent  to  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  basic  maximum  .price  of  2.05 
per  bushel  for  Wo.  1  Manitoba  'or them  wheat  in  bulk  at  Fort 
William- and  Fort  Arthur.  Since  the  exact  cost  of  operations 


under  the  agreement  cannot  be  determined  until  the  end  of  any 
fiscal  year,  the  International  Kheat  Agreement  Act  .  of  19h9 
■  authorizes  the  Corooration  to  use  its  general  borrowing 
authority  to  bay  current  obligations  and  then  request  the 
Congress  to  orovide  funds  to  reimburse  the  Corooration  for 
any  losses  incurred  under  this  orogram.  Pending  .such,  reimburse¬ 
ment,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  establish,  the  net  costs 
of  operations  under  the  agreement  as  .an  account  receivable. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corooration  Charter .  Act,  as  amended 

.  (T'T  lf.™.C';  7lU-711j-o),  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof;  and 
*  -Section  2  of  the  "  International  'cheat  Agreement  Act  of  lpli9 
(public  Law  U21,  8lst  Congress). 

BASIS,.  1 955  -ESTIMATE*  The  budget  estimate  assumes  that  sales  will  be 
made  at  or  near  the  maximum  Wheat  Agreement  price  during  fiscal 
195>5>«  It  is.  also  assumed  that  approximately  190  million,  bushels 
will  be  exported.  The  net  cost  of  such  exports  to  the  Government, 
including  administrative  costs  and- interest  to  the  date  of  recovery 
.  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  is  estimated  at  A 88, 995*000. 
The ■ domestic  price,  converted  to  an  f.o.b.  ooean  vessel  basis  and 
weighted  according  to  the  quantities  expected  to  be  exported  from 
the  various  li.  S.  ports,  is  estimated  to  be  f2.k5>  per  bushel.  The 
:  weighted  average  pried :at  which  it  is  estimated  wheat  will  be  sold 

under  the  agreement  is  12.00  per  bushel.  This  average  price  is 
based  on  the  maximum  price  of  ”2.0£  per. bushel  for  To.  1  .Manitoba 
northern  wheat  in  store,  Fort  Willi am/Port  Arthur,  Canada,  con¬ 
verted  to  an  f.o.b.  ocean  vessel  basis  U.  S.  ports  adjusted  to 
take  account  of  quality  differences  bet’ween  ’’Weighted  average 
U.  S..  wheat”  and  Wo.  1  Manitoba  I 'or  them  wheat.  Thus,  the  . 
estimated  cost  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  operation 
of.  l\5  cents  represents  the  difference  between  the  estimated 
domestic  price  and  the  maximum  International  wheat  Agreement  price. 
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EMERGENCY  FEED  PROGRAM 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  provide  a  program  to  afford  livestock  producers 
feed  or  other  assistance  for  herd  and  flock  maintenance  in 
disaster  areas  designated  by  the  President. 

Eligibility:  Commodities  are  CCC-owned  feed  grains  and  concentrates, 
principally  cottonseed  meal,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  mixed  feed 
acquired  under  the  price  support  program, 

Recipients  are  farmers,  ranchers,  and  stockmen,  of  declared  dis¬ 
aster  areas,  whose  eligibility  is  established  by  local  committees. 

Operations :  The  facilities  and  stocks  of  the  Corporation  are 

authorized  (P.  L.  115,  83rd  Congress)  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
for  emergency  assistance  in  furnishing  feed  and  seed  to  farmers, 
ranchers  and  stockmen  in  connection  with  any  major  disaster 
determined  by  the  ^resident  to  warrant  Federal  assistance  under 
Public  Law  875  ( U2  U.S.C.  1855) •  On  November  16,  1953,  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  p.  L.  875,  the  President  directed  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  furnish  at  less  than  market  cost  supplies  of  feed  acquired 
by  it  in  carrying  out  price  support  operations  for  use  in  the 
drought  emergency  program,  such  supplies  to  be  furnished  without 
•  reimbursement  from  presently  appropriated  funds.  The  President 
also  stated  that  Congress  would  be  requested  to  take  specific 
action  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  Corporation  for  losses 
representing  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  feed  fur¬ 
nished  under  the  directive  and  the  sales  price  received  by  the 
Corporation.  Public  Law  175,  83rd  Congress*  appropriated 
$>40,000,000  which  is  available  for  handling,  processing,  ship¬ 
ping,  and  other  expenses  of  the  Corporation  relating  to’  the 
delivery  of  the  emergency  feed  supplies  to  disaster  areas. 

Emergency  feed  is  available  to  eligible  farmers,  ranchers  and 
stockmen  during  fiscal  year  1954  at  $1.00  per  bushel  for  corn, 

$1*10  per  bushel  for  wheat,  500  per  bushel  for  oats,  and  $35*00 
per  ton  for  cottonseed  meal,  pellets  and  slab  cake  in  designated 
counties  in  the  following  States:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia, 

West  Virginia,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Territory  of  Hawaii  (desig¬ 
nated  areas)*  The  value  of  CCC  inventories  used  in  this  program 
shall  be  at  the  prevailing  nrice. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  7l4-7l4o),  Public  Law  115,  83rd  Congress,  and 
Presidential  directive  dated  November  16,  1^53,  pursuant  to 
P.  L.  875  (42  U.S.C.  1855). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE:  No  estimates  are  included  in  the  Eudget  for 
operations  beyond  fiscal  year  1954* 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Administrative  expenses  cover  the  costs. of  the  general  supervisory 
and  operating  staff  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  programs  of  the 
Corporation..  Estimated  costs  of  the  audit  of  the  Corporation’s 
accounts  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  rental  costs  for  the 
Corporation’s  proportionate  share  of  the  office  space  in  Government- 
owned  buildings  in  Washington  occupied  by  personnel  of  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service  arq  included  as  administrative  expenses.  Not 
included  in  this  category,  however,  are  necessary  expenses  (including 
special  service s’ performed  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  but  excluding 
other  personal  services)  in  connection  with  the  acquisition,  opera¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  improvement,  or  disposition  of  any  real  or  personal 
property  belonging  to  the  Corporation  or  in  which  it  has  an  interest. 
Such  expenses  are  treated  as  non-administrative  as  provided  in  the 
language  carried  annually  in  the  appropriation  act  making  corporate 
funds  available  for  administrative  expenses.  The  language  proposed 
in  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  authorizing  expenditures  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Corporation  contemplates  that  the 
Corporation  will,  consistent  with  its  established  practice,  treat  as 
non-administrative  expense  all  expenses  of  the  types  which  have  been 
so  treated  during  the  1953  and  195U  fiscal  years.  It  is  also  con¬ 
templated  that  administrative  expenses  will  be  accounted  for  on  an 
obligation  basis  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  current  and  prior  years. 

Administrative  services  are  performed  for  the  Corporation  by  the 
employees  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  and  the  Corporation 
assumes  its  equitable  share  of  the  costs  of  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service  personnel  and  other  expenses.  In  addition,  the  Corporation 
utilizes  the  services  of  other  agencies  when  it  is  advantageous  to 
do  so. 

The  requested  administrative  expense  authorization  does  not  include 
any  amount  for  administrative  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  supply  and  foreign  purchase  program.  Under  this  program,  the 
Corporation  procures  agricultural  commodities  for  sale  to  other 
Government  agencies,  to  foreign  governments,  to  domestic,  foreign, 
or  international  relief  or  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  to  meet 
domestic  requirements.  The  production  or  stockpiling  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  under  Sections  302  and  303  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  is  also  carried  out  under  this  program.  The 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  195U  contemplates  that  the  Corporation 
will  be  fully  reimbursed  for  administrative  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  this  program.  Such  reimbursements,  which  are 
generally  obtained  through  a  mark-up  on  invoices  evidencing  sales 
under  this  program,  are  credited  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation 
to  an  income  account  which,  in  turn,  is  charged  with  all  of  the 
administrative  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  this  program. 


Balances  regaining  in  the  account  at  the  encj  of  any, fiscal  year 
are  used  in  succeeding  fiscal. years  to  defray  administrative 
expenses  incurred  in  liquidating  all  phases  of  this  program.  The 
mark-up  is  established  at  a  rate  which  is  so  determined  and  applied 
as  to  provide  full  reimbursement  on  an  over-all  basis  for  all  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  in  connection  with  the  supply  and  foreign  purchase 
program  and  takes  into  account  the  fact,  that  with  respect  to  particu¬ 
lar  commodities.,  sales,  or  operations  the  mark-up  may  be  more  or  less 
than  the  exact , administrative  expenses  incurred.  The  rate  of  mark-up 
is  adjusted  from  time  to  time  as  conditions  warrant. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES,  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


Appropriation  Act,  1954  (Limitation  on  use  of  corporate  funds)  ••••«  $17,100,000 

Proposed  Supplemental,  1954  ... . ••••••»..•••••••••••• . ......  a/2, 610,000 

Base  for  1955  f ••.•»•..••••••••••.. • .  19,710,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1955  .  18,000,000 

Decrease  . ....... -1, 710,000 


SUMMARY  OF  DECREASES,  1955 

Decrease  in  connection  with  the  priee  support  program  «••.•••••*•••  -1,708,400 
Decrease  in  connection  with  liquidation  of  the  subsidy  program  •  •••  -1,600 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


t  j  i  Increase  * 

Project  1  1953  *  1954  *  or  :  1955 

: _ *  (estimated) :  Decrease  *  (estimated) 

•  «  •  '  '  i 

•  •  •  • 

1.  Price  support  program  ..x$14,895,430*$18,583,400*-$3.*709,400(l)s$16,875,000 
2*  Storage  facilities  pro-  *  t  *  * 

gram  . . .♦.*  1,002,006*  1,110,000*  -  *  1,110,000 

3*'  •■Commodity  export  program*  ‘6,437*  15,000*  -  *  15,000 

4.  Subsidy  program  (in  *  *  *  * 

liquidation)  ..••••••.*  4,847*  1,600*  1,600(2)*  - 

Unobligated  balance  ••••••••*  583,390*  -  t  -  t  - 

Costs  under  Penalty  Mail  *  *  t  * 

Act  (P.L.  286).  . . ..* . -  '*  /M2,2327  /7iQ,0237  *  /l52,255/ 

*  :  *  * 

Total  available  or  estimaia$16,492s110*$19, 710,000*-$!, 710,000  >$18,000,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  *  ;  : 

Section  412  ^7,, 890* 

Total  limitation  or  estimate >$16,500,000* 

—  .decreases 

The  decrease  of  $1,710,000  in  this  item  for  1955  below  the  total  anticipated 
to  be  available  for  1954  consists  of  the  following* 

(l)  A  decrease  of  $1,708,400  for  the  price  support  program* 


Overall  price  support  program  volume  estimates  are  substantially  lower  than 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  decrease  is  due  primarily  to  an  antici¬ 
pated  decrease  in  the  production  of  corn,  cotton,  and  wheat  from  the  1954 
crops,  resulting  from  acreage  allotments  on  these  commodities. 

&/  The  1955  Budget  indicates  that  a  supplemental  estimate  for  1954  will  be 
submitted  to  provide  an  additional  $2,610,000  for  administrative  expenses 
to  enable  the  Corporation  to  handle  a  substantially  increased  volume  of 
commodities  above  that  originally  contemplated  for  1954. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  acquisition  of  wheat  pledged  as  collateral  from 
price  support  loans  will  decrease  from  302, 500; 000  bushels  to  230,000,000 
bushels*  The  volume  of  commodities  placed  under  loan  is  also  estimated  to 
decrease  >  substantially,  during  the,  fiscal .  year  1955;  com  loans  are  estimated 
to  decrease  from. 385,50Q,Q0Q . bushels  in. the. fiscal  year* 1954- to  275,000,000 
bushels  in.  the  .fiscal .  yea.;* .  1955  .  and  .wheat .  loans .  are  •  est  imated  to  decrease 
from  427, ii.8t 000  bu§h§l$  .  to  .310,000,000*  . -Cotton -loan- activities  •  during 
fiscal  year  1955  are  expected  to  be  less  than  one— third  of  the  volume  estimated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954*  It  is  anticipated  that- cotton  producers  will  be 
allowed  to  extend  their  loan  on  1953  crop  cotton  into  fiscal  year  1956* 
However,  cotton  .producers  were  also  allowed  to  extend  their  loans  on  1952 
crop  cotton. for  another  year,  resulting  in  the  acquisition  of  the  1952  crop 
cotton  by  the  Corporation  in  fiscal  year  1955*  This  factor  plus  an  estimated 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  smaller  grains  such  as  barley,  oats,  grain 
sorghums  and  soybeans  will  partially  offset  the  decreases  in  the  volume  of 
other  commodities*  : 

■  ;  1 

The  program  volume  estimates  are  highly  tentative  because  the  commodities  a  . 
upon  which  present  estimates  of  workload  are  largely  based  have  not  as  yet  ▼  I 
been  planted  or  produced*  .The  .downward  effect  that  acreage  allotments  should 
have  on  -the  production  of  these  commodities  has  been  taken  into  consideration 
in  estimating  the.  program  volume  of  price  support  operations*  To  illustrate, 
these  estimates  reflect,  under  existing  legislation  and  assuming  »vernge 
yields,  a  7C%  decrease  -in  cotton  loans  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1955 
because  .of  an  estimated  39%  reduction  in  production;  a  -2’7%  decrease  in  wheat 
loans  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1955  because  -of- -an  estimated  16%  reduction 
in  production;  etc*  However,  it  is:  quite  possible  that  acreage  allotments 
may  not  succeed  fully  in  reducing  production  to  the  level  upon  which  these 
estimates  are  predicated*  These  estimates  are  also  predicated  upon  the 
assumption  that,  yields- will  be  in  line  with  recent  averages  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  yield  per  acre  planted  has  increased  steadily  over  the  past 
few  years.  This  is  the  result  of  better  farming  ”pra'c ti'ce s'  and  improvements 
in  seeds,  insecticides,  machinery,  ’etc*,.' . .In,  addition,  producers  will  use 
more  fertilizer  and  insecticides  and  devote  their  best  lands  to  the 
production  of  those  crops  upon  which  acreage  allotments  have  been  placed  f | 
and  thereby  obtain  still  higher  yields*  Thus,  even  with  acreage  allotments, 
production  may  exceed  requirements  and  result  in  a  larger  workload  for  the 
Corporation. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $1,600  for  the  subsidy  program  in  liquidation; 


It  is  anticipated  that  the  work  of  the  Corporation  in  connection  with  the 
wartime  consumer  subsidy  operations  will  be  completed  during  the  fiscal 
year  1954*  Therefore,  it  is  estimated  that  no  funds  will  be  required  for 
this  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1955* 
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Functional  Budget  Statement 


:  8  1953  8  1954 

_ Function _ . _ f  Actual  $  Estimated 

i  8 

1*  Program  Formulation  &  Direction  8  $1,966, 870s  $2,067,200 
2 «  Fiscal,  Transportation  &  Ware-  i  I 

housing  Services  «<>•••••. ,«#«  s  992,659*  991,113 

3«  Audit  Compliance  &  Investigation?  1,430,291?  1,299,100 

4 c  Program  Field  Operations  p 8  19,904,937?  14,646,793 
Adds  Transfers  to  Cooperating  ?  ? 

Agencies  •*»,,, ••e,«,a,8  613,963?  705,794 

Unobligated  balance  . 583,390? 

?  s 

TOTAL  LIMITATION . . .  ?$16,492 ,110s $19, 710,000 

?  '■  i 

T  .  '  '  '  '  "  '“i  n'"':  -  - 

Function  !•  Program  Formulation  and  Direction. 


1955 
Estimated 


$2 ,034,200 

99i;il3 

1,299*100 

12,969,79b 

705,794 


$18,000,000 


This  function  includes  formulating  the  programs  and  program  policies;  develop¬ 
ing  the  operating  provisions  Of  the  various  programs;  providing  for  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  these  provisions  to' producers  and  segments  of  industry  involved;  and 
1  -determining  and  facilitating  the' means  for  storing,  managing  and  disposing  of 
commodities  acquired  as  a  result  of  price  support  operations.  These  operations 
are  performed  by  the  Board  of  Directors',  the  Advisory  Board,  the  Administrator 
of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  and  the  CSS  Commodity  Divisions,  and  include 
continuous  economic,  analytical  and  other  related  work  required  on  announced 
programs,  and  on  related  commodities. 


Tile  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  provides  mandatory  price  support  for 
the  six  basic’ 'commodities  —  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  peanuts  and  tobacco  — 
and  for  the  designated  non-basic  commodities  —  wool,  mohair,  tung  nuts,  honey, 
milk,  but ter fat,  and  the  products  of  milk  and  butterfat.  Price  support  for 
other-  commodities  is  discretionary.  The  level  of  support  for  designated  non— 

,  basic  commodities  and  the  need  for  the  program  as  well  as  the  level  of  support 
for  other  commodities  must  be  predicated  upon  economic  factors  set  forth  in 
the  Act,  The  impact  of  these  programs  upon  the  national  economy  must  be  care¬ 
fully  considered.  It  is  necessary  to  make  these  analyses  not  only  on  those 
commodities  involved  in  price  support  programs  but  also  to  keep  under  constant 
surveillance  the  whole  area  of  competing  and  substitute  commodities  in  order 
to  assure  that  price  support  operations  wi.ll  not  disadvantage ously  affect  the 
prices  and  marketing  of  such  competing  or  substitute  commodities.,  (Actual  . 
operations  in  the  field  are  carried  but  through  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service  Commodity  Offices  and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
State  and  County  Offices,  (See  function  4)# 

The  decrease  in  estimated  obligations  for  this  function  is  primarily  due  to 
non-recurring  costs  in  connection  with  printing  of  program  forms. 


Function  2,  Fiscal,  Transportation  and  Warehousing  Services, 

These  services  include  (l)  determining  overall  fiscal,  accounting  and  price 
policy,  (2)  determining  overall  policy  for  custody,  transportation  and 
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warehousing,  and  (3)  assisting  in  the  formulation  of  claims  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  which  insure,  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Corporation '  in 
the  settlement  of  claims,.  Included  also  is  the  technical  supervision  of 
these  functions  and  the  maintenance'  of  ■  the  overall  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Corporation*. 

These  functions  'are  performed  by  the  Fiscal  and  Transportation  and  Warehous¬ 
ing  Divisions,  and,  in  addition  to  providing  operational  data  for  the  every-, 
day  management  and  conduct  of  business,  they  enable  the  Corporation  to  comply 
with  the  multitude  of  prescribed  fiscal,  transportation  and  .property  account¬ 
ability  laws  and'  regulations. 

Function  3.  Audit,  Compliance  and  Investigation  Services. 


These  services  determine  whether  the  funds  of  the  Corporation  have  been  properly 
accounted  for  and  its  affairs  properly  administered^  detect  fraud  or  program 
violations  and  assist  in  criminal  or  civil  litigation^ 


In  addition  to  specific  recoveries  to  the  government  resulting  from  fines, 
'penalties,  disallowed  claims  and  collection  of  loans,  this  work  has  resulted 
in  incalculable  benefits'  derived  from  the  factor  of  deterrence  brought  about 
through  general  knowledge  that  audits  and  investigations  are  being  conducted* 


Function  4.  Program  Field  Operations. 


Programs  will  be  carried  out  in  the  field  through  eight  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service  Commodity  Offices.  Their  functional  operations  apply  to  accounting  for 
loans,  inventories  and  costs,  and  the  storage,  management  and  disposition  of 
inventory  of  all  commodities*  The  establishment  of  one  of  these  offices  to 
handle  processed  commodities  such  as  butter,  cheese,  milk,  etc.,  is  now  under 
way  and  mil  relieve  the  other  offices  of  burdensome  backlogs.  Inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  functions  of  the  new  office  will  be  transferred  from  the  other 
Commodity  Offices,  the  additional  costs  resulting  from  the  establishment  of 
this  office  will  consist  primarily  of  additional  supervisory  costs.  These 
costs  are  included  in  present  estimates* 


♦I 


The  amounts  required  by  the  CSS  Commodity  Offices  during  the  fiscal  years  1954 
and  1955  were  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  for  previous  budgetary  sub¬ 
missions.  The  operating  budgets  for  these  offices  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
have  also  been  prepared  in  this  manner.  The  method  used  is  based  upon  the 
monthly  "Work  Status  Report**  ©  This  report  reflects  the  actual  number  of 
documents  (freight  bills,  loading  orders,  notes,  etc.)  processed  and  the  actual 
man-days  required  for  such  processing  for  each  office.  The  estimated  program 
volume  to  be  handled  by  each  office  was  converted  into  the  number  of  documents 
to  be  processed  during  each  fiscal  year.  On  the  basis  of  experience  as 
reflected  in  the  "Work  Status  Report",  the  productivity  rates  expected  to  be 
attained  were  applied  to  the  documents  to  be  processed  to  determine  the  man- 
days  required.  This  covered  all  of  the  expenses  of  these  offices,  except 
funds  used  for  fixed  operating  costs  such  as  supervisory  personnel  and  costs 
other  than  personal  services  which  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  past 
experience  0 
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The  ”Work  Status  Reporting”  system  went  into  full  operation  in  February  1951* 

The  fiscal  year  1952  fund  allocations  to  the  CSS  Commodity  Offices  were  based 
on  productivity  rates  or  a  budgetary  goal,  15%  higher  than  attained  during  the 
four-month  period  February  -  May  31,  1951*  Actual  production  for  the  fiscal 
year  1952,  although  10%  lower  than  the  goal,  was  3%  higher  than  during  the 
four-month  period  used  as  a  base.  The  productivity  rates  used  in  allocating 
funds  to  the  CSS  Commodity  Offices  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  were  based  on  a 
budgetary  goal  3%  higher  than  the  production  attained  during  the  fiscal  year 
1952.  Actual  production  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  was  11%  higher  than  the  goal* 

In  view  of  the  increased  workload  estimated  for  1954,  the  operating  budgets 
for  the  CSS  Commodity  Offices  for  1954  and  Budget  Estimates  for  1955  contemplate 
increased  production  rates  for  the  third  and  fourth  consecutive  years.  While 
precise  percentages  by  which  productivity  in  1954  and  1955  is  expected  to 
exceed  performance  in  1953  can  be  ascertained,  heavy  increases  in  certain  types 
of  work,  particularly  cotton  pooling  activities  for  which  the  volume,  and 
consequently  production  rates,  were  relatively  low,  would  tend  to  distort  an 
over-all  percentage  so  computed. 

The  amount  of  funds  required  for  program  field  operations  is  directly  related 
to  the  volume  of  program  operations.  The  attached  Table  1  reflects  the  volume 
of  program  operations  for  the  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955  and  Table  2  reflects 
this  volume  in  terms  of  man-years  and  financial  requirements  for  program  field 
operations* 

As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  estimated  workload  for  the  CSS  Commodity  Offices  for 
the  fiscal  year  1955  is  less  than  for  the  fiscal  year  1954.  This  is  primarily 
due  to  acreage  allotments  on  some  of  the  major  commodities.  Carlot  acquisitions 
of  commodities  other  than  cotton  are  estimated  to  be  19%  below  the  volume 
estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  while  carlot  dispositions  of  these 
commodities  are  at  about  the  same  level  for  both  fiscal  years.  Partially 
offsetting  this  decrease  and  the  large  decrease  in  cotton  loan  activities  are 
the  acquisition  and  pooling  operations  in  connection  with  the  takeover  of  1952 
crop  cotton,  which  because  of  the  extension  of  1952  crop  cotton  loans  for  another 
year,  were  not  performed  in  the  fiscal  year  1954* 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
COMMODITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE 


TABLE  1  -  Estimated  Volume  of  Commodities  -  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Price  Support  and  Storage  Facility  Programs 
Fiscal  Years  1954  and  1955 


All  Commodities 
except  Cotton 
(Carlo ts ) 

Cotton 

(000‘s  hales) 

1954 

1  1955 

1954 

1955 

I.  NOTE  SERVICING 

A .  Direct  Loans  . . . 

31,918 

26,150 

1,650 

500 

B .  Indirect  Loans  . . 

500,051 

409,704 

4,905 

1,530 

C  .  Loans  Resealed  . . . . 

24,405 

- 

- 

- 

JI.  NOTE  LIQUIDATION 

w  A.  Loans  Repaid: 

1 .  Direct  Loans  . . 

49,630 

74,075 

600 

500 

2 .  Indirect  Loans  . 

84,504 

126,127 

1,865 

1,600 

B.  Loans  Forfeited: 

1.  Warehouse  Stored  . . 

141,308 

132,840 

. 

1,300 

2 .  Farm  Stored  . . . . . 

211,962 

199,258 

- 

- 

III.  INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT 

A.  On  Hand  Beginning  of  Fiscal  Year 

481,139 

766,279 

236 

136 

B.  Additions: 

1.  Purchases  . . 

62,545 

24,137 

2.  Purchase  Agreement  Deliveries 

64,149 

31,852 

- 

- 

3.  Forfeiture  of  Collateral . 

353,270 

332,098 

- 

1,300 

4 .  Exchanges  . . 

10,000 

10,000 

- 

- 

5  .  Transfers  . . . 

60,000 

45,000 

- 

- 

Total  Additions  ........ 

549,964 

D — 
CO 

O 

-d- 

-3- 

- 

1,300 

C.  Dispositions: 

1 .  Sales  ....................... 

187,503 

194,769 

100 

636 

2 .  Donations  . . . 

7,321 

14,911 

- 

3 .  Exchanges  . . 

10,000 

10,000 

- 

- 

4 .  Tranf ers  . . . . . 

60,000 

45,000 

- 

- 

Total  Dispositions  ..... 

264,824 

264,680 

100 

636 

D.  On  Hand  End  of  Fiscal  Year  ...... 

766,279 

944,686 

136 

800 

IV .  RECONCENTRATIONS  . . . 

180,000 

169,000 

1,900 

629 

CSS  12/14/53 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Commodity  Stabilisation  Service  TABLJ5  2 

Program  Field  Operations  page  1  0f  2 

Estimated  Workload,  Man-Year  Requirements  and  Co6ts,  Fiscal  Years  195*+  and  1955 


WORK 

ITEM 

NO. 

ACTIVITY 

UNIT  OF  MEASURE 

Production 
Rate  per 
Man-Year 

Fiscal  Year  1954 

Fiscal  Y 

ear  1955 

No.  of  units 
to  be 
processed 

Man-Years 

Required 

No.  of  units 
to  be 
processed 

Man-Years 

Required 

01 

PROGRAB  ACTIVITIES 

I.  INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT 

A.  Storage  and  Maintenance 

1.  Commercial 

a.  Storage  Contract  Negotiations 

Contract  Document 

548 

20,817 

38.0 

20,817 

38.0 

02 

b.  Space  Allocation 

, , , . 

- 

- 

11.3 

- 

13.2 

03 

c.  Inspection 

(1)  By  Commodity  Office 

Examination 

157 

12,022 

76.6 

12,022 

76.6 

04 

(2)  By  Ccnmodity  Inspection 

Office 

Inspection  Request  (lot) 

7,465 

114,283 

15.3 

114,283 

15.3 

05 

d.  Payments  of  Charges 

(1)  Prov.or  Part.  Payment 

Payment 

705 

7,041 

10.0 

7,o4l 

10.0 

06 

(2)  Periodic  Payments 

a.  Cotton 

Invoice 

1,644 

5,198 

3.2 

5,198 

3,2 

07 

b.  Other  Comnodities 

Invoice 

1,018 

28,855 

28.3 

28,855 

28.3 

08 

(3)  Loading  Order  Settlement 

Loading  Order 

209 

50,005 

239.3 

44,291 

211.9 

09 

Reconcenlration  Payment, 

(4)  Cot ten 

Invoice 

3,132 

39,408 

12.6 

13,000 

4.2 

10 

(5)  Other  Services 

Invoice 

1,775 

17,433 

9.8 

17,433 

9.8 

11 

2.  CCC-CWned  Facilities 

Bin  Acquisitions,  Install. 

Equip,  and  Maintenance 

Invoice  or 

Expenditure  Document 

3,184 

5,754 

1.8 

5,754 

1.8 

12 

B.  Movements  and  Transfers 

1.  Delivery  Instructions 
a.  Loading  Orders 

Loading  Order 

392 

50,005 

127.6 

44,291 

113.0 

13 

b.  Notices  to  Deliver 

Notice  to  Deliver 

1,253 

51,772 

41.3 

52,547 

41.9 

14 

c.  Recon.  Orders,  Cot ten 

Reconcentration  Order 

209 

13,136 

62.9 

4,335 

20.7 

15 

2.  Deliveries 

a.  Bills  of  Lading  or  Del.  Rect. 

B/L  or  Del.  Rect. 

8,378 

472,013 

56.3 

428,426 

51.1 

16 

b.  Whse.  Acq.  and  Disp.  Rpts. 

Transaction  or  Rpt.  Item 

11,276 

764,983 

67.8 

674,436 

59-8 

17 

3.  Freight  Payments 
a.  Cotton 

Freight  Bill 

3,367 

74,118 

22.0 

24,459 

7-3 

18 

b.  Other  Carmodities 

Freight  Bill 

3,785 

285,002 

75.3 

272,513 

72.0 

19 

4.  Cannodity  Transit  Adjustments 

Difference  Card 

4,802 

22,800 

4.7 

21.801 

4.5 

20 

C.  Ccnmodity  Stocks  on  Hand 

1.  Canuercial  Storage 

Warehouse  Receipt 

487,260 

3,526,344 

7.2 

1,114,152 

2.3 

21 

2.  CCC  Storage 

23 -A 

2,114 

29,297 

13.9 

30,433 

14.4  - 

22 

II.  MERCHANDISING  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Rirchaae  Activities 

1.  Negotiation 

Offer  and/or  Bid 

1,227 

50,036 

40.8 

19,310 

15.7 

23 

2.  Payment 

Vendor  Invoice 

1,540 

112,581 

73-1 

43,447 

28.2 

24 

B.  Sales  and  Other  Dispositions 

1.  Negotiation 

Offer  and/or  Bid 

4,333 

210,253 

48.5 

239,644 

55.3 

25 

2.  Billing 

Invoice 

731 

68,298 

93.4 

78,026 

106.1 

26 

III.  PRODl'CER  TRANSACTIONS 

A.  Loan  Making 

1.  Centralized  Loans 

Note 

10,440 

2,182,510 

209.1 

686,250 

65.7 

27 

2.  De- centralized  Loans 

Schedule 

9,996 

73,220 

7.3 

33,995 

3.4 

28 

3.  Servicing  Agents’  Fees 

Invoice 

2,427 

11,124 

4.6 

11,124 

4.6 

29 

B.  1/jan  Liquidation 

1.  By  Repayment 

a.  Centralized  Loans 

Cash  Item  per  Note 

8,352 

250,835 

30.0 

215,666 

25.8 

27.5 

30 

b.  De-centralized  Loans 

Schedule 

5,194 

95,811 

18.4 

143,001 

31 

2.  By  Acquisition  of  Collateral 
a.  Farm  Stored 

CL- 7  or  CL -8 

4,594 

211,962 

46.1 

199,258 

43.4 

32 

b.  Warehouse  Stored 

(1)  Collateral  Acquisitions 

Note 

5,168 

226,093 

43.7 

790,344 

82.9  * 

33 

(2)  Pre -Recordation  of  Coll. 

Card 

42,308 

183,700 

4.3 

172,692 

4.1 

34 

(3)  Equity  Payments 

Note  " 

12,110 

84,785 

7.0 

79,704 

6.6 

35 

C.  Purchase  Agreement  Deliveries 

CP-4 

5,716 

89,809 

15-7 

44,593 

7-8 

36 

D.  Settlement  with  Producers  on 

Cotton  Claims 

Prod.  Settlement  Statement 

10,126 

48,020 

4.7 

15,850 

1.6 

37 

E.  Allocation  of  Charges  and  Credits  to 
Cotton  loans 

Prod.  Loan  Statement 

16,364 

866, 060 

52.9 

285,800 

17.5 

*  Includes  cotton  takeover  activity 

12/10/53 
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Estimated  Workload,  Man-Year  Requirements  and  Costs,  Fiscal  Years  195^  and  1955 


WORK 

ITEM 

NO. 

— 

ACTIVITY 

UNIT  OF  MEASURE 

Production 

Rate  per 
Man-year 

Fiscal  Year  1954 

Fiscal  Year  1955 

No.  of  units 
to  be 
processed 

Man-Years 

Required 

No.  of  units 
to  be 
processed 

Man-years 

Required 

3° 

IV.  OTHER  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Payments 

1.  International  Wheat  Agreement 

Invoice 

39 

2.  Payments  to  Schools 

FP-6 

40 

3.  Section  32  Diver.  and  Export 

Invoice 

41 

B.  Claims,  By  and  Against  FAV\ 

1.  Claims  Determination 

Claim  Document 

496 

19,288 

38.9 

14,828 

29.9 

42 

2.  Claims  Uecordation  and  Review 

Claim  Ebcument 

783 

19,288 

24.6 

14,826 

18.9 

43 

3.  Collection  Activities 

X  X  X  X 

- 

- 

8.1 

- 

6.2 

44 

£  Internal  Post-Audit  of  Payments  to 
Carriers 

Paid  Freight  Bill 

14,407 

115,498 

8.0 

104, 164 

7.2 

45 

V.  ACCOUNTING  ACTIVITIES 

Block 

6,473 

592,128 

91.5 

538,730 

83.2 

46 

B.  Machine  Operations 

X  X  X  X 

- 

- 

142.1 

- 

129.0 

24.7 

47 

Account  Maintenance 

1.  Ledger  Posting 

X  X  X  X 

- 

- 

24.7 

- 

48 

2.  Maintenance  of  Ca.Tmodity  Cost 
Records 

X  X  X  X 

- 

- 

5.1 

- 

5.1 

49 

3.  Cash  Receipts 

Cash  I  tern 

21,741 

215,052 

9-9 

191,303 

8.8 

50 

4.  Reconciliation 

X  X  X  X 

- 

- 

39-8 

- 

39-8 

51 

VI.  REPORTING 

A.  Regular  Reports 

Report 

887 

15,525 

17.5 

15,525 

17.5 

52 

B.  Special  Reports 

Report 

157 

1,272 

8.1 

1,272- 

- 1 

8.1 

53 

VII.  MISCLLLh.EOUS  ALllVl  ULS 

Operational  Assistance  in  the  Field 

X  X  X  X 

2.2 

2.2 

54 

Cotton  Ibol  Distribution 

Note 

13,807 

49,854 

3.6 

577,800 

41.8 

Emergency  Grain  Storage 

X  X  X  X 

24.8 

24.8 

Allocation  Cotton  Storage  Charge 

bale 

166,000 

1,800,000 

10.8 

3, 500, 00G 

21.1 

Trasf.  Cotton  Loans  fr.  counties 

note 

14,355 

602,000 

41.9 

Certificate  of  Interest  Sett. 

invoice 

2,062 

11,475 

5-6 

11,475 

5.6 

Total  Program,  Direct  Labor 

2,132.0 

1,770.0 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

I  Personnel  Work 

11.8 

1^3 

II  Budget,  Org.  &  Procedure 

31.8 

31.8 

III  Kail  and  Messenger 

37.7 

37.7 

IV  Other  Admin.  Activities 

72.4 

72.4 

V  Administrative  Reporting 

3.6 

3.6 

Total  Admin.  -  Direct  Labor 

157.5 

157.5 

Total  Direct  Labor  -  Less  Leave 

2,289.5 

1,927.5 

Leave  -  Direct  Labor 

332.0 

279.5 

Total  Direct  Labor 

2,621.5 

2,207.0 

Indirect  Labor 

153.4 

162.9 

TOTAL  --  ALL  LABOR 

2,774.9 

2,369.9 

Cost 

Cost 

Average  salary 

$3,733 

$3,773 

Total  Labor 

$10,358,750 

2,774.9 

$8,941,347 

2,369.9 

Less:  Man-Yr  Equivalent  in  Overt 

ime 

- 

-50.3 

- 

-16.5 

Amount  estimated  to  be  abs 
36 :  through  increased  producti 

orbed 

l/ity 

- 

- 

-48,000 

-13.4 

Net  Labor 

10,358,750 

2,724.6 

8,893,347 

2,340.0 

Objects  02-15 

1,864,786 

- 

l,64l,466 

- 

TOTAL,  COMMODITY  OFFICE  OPERATIONS 

12,223,536 

2,724.6 

10,534,813 

2,340.0 

State  Office  Operations 

1,715,148 

314.1 

1,715,148 

314.1 

General  Services 

708, 109 

86.6 

719,832 

86.6 

TOTAL,  PROGRAM  FIELD  OPERATIONS 

$14,646,793 

3,125-3 

$12,969,793 

2,740.7 

-  4lO  - 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item,  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  he  so 
construed  as  to  prevent  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
carrying  out  any  activity  or  any  program  authorized  by  laws  Pro-' 
vided,  That  not  to  exceed  [$17,000, OQO]  $18,000,000  shall  be 

1  available  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Corporations  [Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  $600,000  of  this  authorization  shall  be  placed 
in  reserve  to  be  apportioned  pursuant  to  Section  3^79  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  for  use  only  in  such  amounts  and  at 
such  times  as  nay  become  necessary  to  carry  out  program  operations;] 
Provided  further,  That  all  necessary  expenses  (including  legal  and 
special  services  performed  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  but  not 
including  other  personal  services)  in  connection  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion,  operation,  maintenance,  improvement,  or  disposition  of  any 
real  or  personal  property  belonging  to  the  Corporation  or  in  which 
it  has  an  interest,  including  expenses  of  collections  of  pledged 
collateral,  shall  be  considered  as  nonadministrative  expenses  for 

2  the  purposes  hereof[:  Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  discharge  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  canceling  notes  issued  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  amount  of  the  capital  impairment 
determined  by  the  appraisal  of  June  30,  1952,  pursuant  to  sections 
1  and  4  of  the  Act  of  March  8,  1938,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C*  713a-l, 

4)  $96,205»i6i]o 

The  first  change  In  language  proposes  deletion  of  proviso  included  in  the 
195^  Appropriation  Act  establishing  a  contingency  reserve  of  $600,000*  The 
expected  volume  of  program  operations  will  require  the  entire  limitation 
proposed  for  1955» 

The  second  change  in  language  deletes  provision  contained  in  the  195^  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  providing  for  the  restoration  of  the  capital  impairment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  determined  by  the  appraisal  of  June  30,  1952 
by  the  cancellation  of  notes  for  such  purposes®  A  supplemental  195^  esti¬ 
mate  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  early  in  the  current  session  author¬ 
izing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cancel  notes  of  the  Corporation  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  capital  impairment  resulting  from  fiscal  1953  operations 
(not  to  exceed  $642  million)* 
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RESEARCH  ON  STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  AGRICULTURAL  MATERIALS 

Purpose  Statement 

Ihe  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  of  July  23,  1946, 
in  section  7  (b),  authorizes  and  directs  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  make  scientific,  technologic,  and  economic  investigations  of  the 
feasibility  of  developing  domestic  sources  of  supplies  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  material  or  substitutes  for  such  materials  determined  by  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  to  be  strategic  and  critical.  This 
appropriation  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Department  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  under  that  Act. 


This  program  is  administered  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Administrator. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  however,  recommends  or  approves  investi¬ 
gations  to  be  undertaken.  Investigations  are  at  present  being  conducted  on 
rubber,  tannin,  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  and  materials  for  cordage. 


Appropriated, 

1954 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1 955 


Appropriated  Pounds 


|tl39,SOO  ^331,500 


* 
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RESEARCH  ON  STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL 
AGRI  CULTURAL  Ma TERIALS 


Appropriation  Act,  1954,  and  base  for  1955  .  -$439, 5 00 

Budget  Estimate,  1955  .  331,500 

■  Decrease  (to  eliminate  research  on  domestic  production  of 

natural  rubber)  . . . .  -108,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1953 

1954 

(estimated) 

Decrease 

1955 

(estimated) 

1.  Research  on  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  natural  rubber 

$  200,032 

$108,000 

- $108,000(1) 

2.  Investigations  of '  domes¬ 
tic  production  of 
vegetable  tannins  ....... 

105,470 

104,000 

$L04, 000 

3.  Investigations  on  vege¬ 
table  fats  and  oils  ..... 

166,177 

116,000 

116,000 

4*  Investigations  on  fiber 

Unobligated  balance  . 

87,732 

40,589 

111,500 

-  - 

111,500 

Costs  under  Penalty  Mail 

Act  (P.L.  256)  . 

Li,200]\ 

[-200] 

Ci,  000] 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . . . . 

600,000 

439,500 

-108,000 

331,500 

DECREASE 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $108,000  to  eliminate  research  on  domestic  production  of 

natural  rubber  conducted  under  this  appropriation . 

It  is  proposed  to  discontinue  production  research  on  natural  rubber  under  this 
appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1955*  Since  such  research,  primarily  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  improved  strains  of  guayule,  was  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1948,  new 
selections  have  been  developed  and  tested  that  yield  from  25(to  50  percent  more 
rubber  than  the  best  strains  available  during  World  War  II..  During  the  past 
year,  new  germ  plasm  has  been  isolated  that  has  the  potential  of  contributing 
still  higher  yields  and  greater  disease  resistance  if  used  in  a  future  breeding 
program . 

In  order  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  production  research  results  to 
date,  the  most  desirable  strains  of  guayule  developed  in  the  breeding  program 
are  being  stabilized  during  fiscal  year  1954  and  placed  in  standby  plantings 
in  fiscal  year  1955* 
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Fiscal  Year  1954  Pro gram- -The  field  test  plantings  at  Pearsall,  Texas,  to  de- 
termine  growth  characteristics  and  yield  under  actual  farm  conditions  are  being 
liquidated  and  the  guayule  rubber  assay  laboratory  and  office  has  been  closed. 
Small  standby  plots  for  preserving  plant  materials  are  being  established  at 
the  Winter  Haven  Substation  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

At  Salinas,  California,  the  most  disease  resistant  and  otherwise  promising 
hybrid  strains  of  guayule  are  being  stabilized  by  crossing  with  other  suit¬ 
able  strains  to  induce  apomixis,  a  condition  which  assures  continued  purity 
of  the  seed  while  the  plants  are  being  held  in  standby  status. 

Fiscal  Year  1955  Program- -To  the  extent  possible,  the  guayule  breeding  stocks 
developed  with  these  funds,  together  with  the  present  stockpile  of  guayule 
seed,  will  be  preserved  in  a  standby  program  under  the  appropriation  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Agricultural  Research  Service". 

The  most  improved  selections  of  guayule  rubber  breeding  stocks  will  be  main-  • 
tained  in  standby  plantings  in  California  and  Texas.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  will  assume  increased  responsibility 
for  the  routine  care  of  the  local  plantings  in  Texas. 

Routine  tests  on  the  stockpiled  seed  for  viability  and  moisture  content  will  ■ 
be  made  annually,  and  recommendations  will  be  made  to 'GSA-Emergency  Procure¬ 
ment  Services  for  any  treatment  necessary  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  the  seed  is  stored.  . . . . .  ■ 

Facilities  at  Salinas,  California,  including  approximately  198  acres  of  land 
and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon  (laboratory  facilities,  equipment, 
and  personal  property)  will  be  used  as  a  sugar  beet  research  station  and  for 
standby  guayule  plantings.  .  . 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  for  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

1  For  expenses  necessary  /to  enable  the  Secretary/'  to  carry 
out  /his  responsibilities  under  ~f  section  ?  (bj  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  of 
July  23,  1946  (50  U.S.C.  98f),  //439,50C>7  $331,500; 

Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  subject  to 

2  applicable  provisions  contained  in  the  item  "/Office 
of  Administrator/  Salaries  and  expenses,  Agricultural 
Research  /Administration/  Service." 

The  first  change  in  language  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  carrying  out  of  his  responsibilities  in 
order  to  simplify  the  appropriation  language  and  make  it  consistent  with 
other  appropriation  items  of  the  Department-  The  proposed  change  will  in 
no  way  affect  the  authorities  or  responsibilities  for  the  work. 

The  second  change  in  language  revises  the  reference  to  the  appropriation 
item  "Office  of  Administrator,  Agricultural  Research  Administration"  to 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  Agricultural  Research  Service"  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  revised  appropriation  structure  proposed  in  the  1955  Rudget  Estimates. 


STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

.*>  '  .  ' 

This  appropriation  enables  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  of  July  23,  19U6®  This  Act  authorizes  and  directs  the  Department 
to  make  scientific,  technologic,  and  economic  investigations  of  the 
feasibility  of  developing  domestic  sources  of  supplies  of  any  agricultural 
material  or  substitutes  for  such  materials  determined  by  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  to  be  strategic  and  critical*  Investigations  are 
undertaken  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization* 

Current  activities  include  research1 on  domestic  rubber  production, 
tannin,  strategic  oils,  and  fiber  plants,-  as  follows s 

lo  Rubber  production  investigations:  have  been  carried  on  in  California 
and  Texas  to  breed,;; select,  and  test  new  strains  of  guayule 
which  will  produce  higher  yields  of  natural  rubber?  and  to  test 
-  •  -  means  of  quickly  and  inexpensively  establishing  field-  stands  of 

.  guayule©  It  is  planned  to  discontinue  this  program  under  these 
-  funds  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  19J?Uo  The  plant  materials  which 
have  'been- developed  would  be  held  in  standby  plantings* 

2*  Tannin:  investigations  are  devoted  to  the  possible  production  of 
banning  materials  from  crops  that  can  be  produced  in  the  United 
States,  especially.,  from  canaigre,  a  desert  crop  grown-  in  the 
:  Southwestern  United  State sv- :  Experimental  plantings  have  been 
established  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas*  Production 
problems  encountered  in  growing  this  crop  on  a  semi-commercial  scale 
are  being  studied*  A  pilot  plant  has  been  designed  and  installed 
,  ^ for  preparation  of  the  canaigre  tanning  extract  on  a  scale  large 

enough  to  permit  commercial  evaluation  by  Its  use  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  experimental  lots  of  heavy  leather*  . 


3*  Current  work  on  strategic . oils  is  devoted  to  problems  encountered 
In  the  expansion  of  castor. bean , production  into  new  areas  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  for  castor  oil  and.  to  the  development  of 
superibr  varieties. adapted  to  growing  and  mechanical  handling  in 
new  areas  of  production. 

Studies  in  the  field  of  strategic  cordage  are  directed  toward 
■  problems  encountered  in  developing  the  dome  stic  production  of 

Hard' fibers  aud  hard  fiber  substitutes  (sansevieria,  phormium,  and 
hemp)  that  can  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  lines  and  ropes  on 
naval  vessels,  and.  of  kenaf, ■ a  soft. fiber  with  qualities  similar 
to  jute.  Agronomic  research  is  conducted  on  breeding,  disease, 

: and  quality  problems,  and  engineering  research  on  the- development 
of  improved  planting,  harvesting  and  handling  equipment. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent.  Progress 

1.  Research , on  domestic  rubher  production.  During  the  year,  5,082 
controlled  crosses  and  Hacker os ses  were  made  and  superior  plants 
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were  selected  by  the  use  of  rapid  greenhouse  tests*  Backcross 
progeny  have  retained  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  Parthenium 
stramonium  parent  and  some  of  the  best  now  nearly  "equal  The 
P.  argentatum  parent  in  per,  cent  -.of- rubbera  ■  •  ■  ■  • 

A  drawback  of  guayule  culture  -  in  -  Texas  has  been  that*,  the  rate  of 
rubber  accumulation  in. the  hot  climate  is  slower  .thari  in  the  cool 
. . coastal  valleys  of  California  and  ;  the  high  plateau  of  north  central 
'keixic.b,#  Recent  selections,:  however,  appear,  to  have  superior  rubber 
'..accumulation  character  §  in'  hot*,  climates »  Three-year  old  plants 
.of  a,  newly  selected  strain  collected  in  Mexico  have  yielded  13  per 
cent  rubber  at  Winter  Haven 9  Texas,  as  compared  with  8<,7  per  cent 
for  three-year  old  plants  of  standard  strain  593o  Two-year'  old  ;"' 
plants  of  another  selection,  had  12  per',  cent  rubber  as  compared 
with  5o9  per  cent  rubber  in  a  comparative  two-year  old  plant  of  593* 

.  ,  .These  new.  strains  are  being  increased*  >  . 

2*  .  Potential ,  practicality  of  guayule  d-ere.sina.tion  demonstrated, 
Deresination  of  crude  guayule ;  rubber  together  with  inclusion  of 
selected  antioxidants  has  resulted  in  stability  improvement  making 
the  product  equal. to  hevea  (plantation)  rubber  as  demonstrated  by 
successful Struck  and  airplane  tire  tests#  Progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  development  of  a  practical  deresination  procedure* 

3 ,  Development : of  domestic  tannin  crops0  •  A  total  of  62  acres  of 
canaigr.e “now  under  cultivation  in  Arizona  and  Texas  includes  30 
acres  of  two-year  old  plants  harvested  in  1953  and  32  acres- of  one- 
year  old .  plants  for  harvest  .in  1954»  Sixty~*two  tons  of  shredded 
dried  root.. .material  from  the  19^1  and.  1952  harvests  have  beeh  made 
available  for  experimental  processing  in  the  .new  pilot  plant,  and 
in  -addition  h$  tons  from  the  1953.  harvest. 

The  results  from  .several  fertilizer  tests  indicate  that  canaigre 
is  not  particularly  a  poor  land  crop0  Addition  of  nitrogen  and 
.phosphorus  on  canaigre  grown  on  relatively  infertile  loamy  sand  •- 
.  gave  significant  increases  in  yield  and  seed  production*  Oh 
moderately  fertile-  soils,  canaigre  makes  satisfactory  yields  with 
no  significant  increases  in  yield  or  changes  in  tannin  content 
where  fertilizer  is  applied  to  such  soils, 

4,  Canaigre  extraction  process  undergoing  pilot-plant  Evaluation,  An 
Integrated  pilot  plant  has  been"ewTs^ruct'eH“and  "is  feeing  operated 
to  study. the  feasibility  of  extraction  of  tannin  from- canaigre  root 
by  means,  of  a  process  .developed  in  the  laboratory, 

V  •  '  .  >  ■ 

5o  Investigations  on  domestic,  production; of  castor  beans0  Hybrid 

castor  beans  have  been  developed’ which  considerably  outyield  present 
commercial  varieties#  A  male  sterile  line,  known  as  N-145-4  was 
discovered  at  the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  1950* 
Various  crosses  were  made  in  the  field  and  greenhouse  to  provide 
single  cross  hybrid  seed.  In  field  tests  in  Oklahoma  and  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1952*  yields  of  the  hybrids  were  15  to  20$  greater  than* 
of  the  standard  commercial  varieties,  information  on  methods  of 
producing  hybrid  seed  for  farm  planting  and  seed  stocks  have  been 
released  to  seed  growers# 
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Agronomic  management  practices  were  demonstrated  at  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma,  using  methods  and  equipment  developed  in  the  research 
program.  Specially  adapted  planter  boxes  on  a  tractorwnounted, 
two-row  planter  were  used  to  plant  the  experiment.  Fertilizer 
equipment  was  used  to  apply  100  pounds  per  acre  of  10-20-0 
fertilizer  at  planting  time,  A  rotary  hoe  was  used  for  weed  control 
so  that  a  minimum  of  hand  hoeing  was  necessary,  A  two-row  tractor 
mounted  stripper  harvester  was  used  to  harvest  the  crop.  The  yield 
of  over  72^  pounds  per  acre  was  considered  highly  satisfactory 
for  the  type  of  land  used  and  the  experiment  demonstrated  that 
castor  beans  can  be  produced  efficiently  with  very  little  hand 
labor  using  equipment  even  in  its  present  state  of  adaptation  and 
development, 

6.  Replacements  for  castor  oil  lubricants  made  from  domestic  agri¬ 

cultural  materials.  Present  day  military  machinery  requires 
special  properties  in  lubricants  and  hydraulic  fluids  that  are 
best  provided  by  chemicals  obtained  from  critical  castor  oil. 

Over  50  chemicals  derived  from  the  fatty  acids  of  soybeans  and 
other  vegetable  oil  foots  and  from  furfural  corncobs,  have  been 
prepared  and  evaluated  in  cooperation  with  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory o  Several  of  these  chemicals  show  promise  for  special 
application  and  could  supply  a  part  of  our  essential  lubricant 
needs  from  available  domestic  source  material  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

7.  Investigations  on  fiber  plants.  Present  commercial  kenaf  fiber 
types  do  not  have  resistance  to  nematodes.  Hibiscus  ornamentals 
resistant  to  nematodes  have  been  successfully  crossed  with  fiber 
types  and  the  first  generation  hybrids  have  been  found  to  carry 
nematode  resistance. 

The  ribboning  machine  for  kenaf  has  been  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  cutter  bar  and  gathering  attachments  for  combining  the  harvest¬ 
ing  and  ribboning  operations.  An  attachment  for  bundling  and 
tying  the  ribboned  kenaf  has  also  been  added.  By  using  this 
machine,  the  greater  portion  of  the  plant  stalk  waste  can  be  left 
in  the  field  and  labor  handling  requirements  can  be  substantially 
reduced. 

A  planting  machine  for  sansevieria  has  been  adapted  which  will 
plant  1,000  to  1,5>00  leaf  cuttings  per  horn*,  setting  out  three 
rows  at  a  time  on  14-inch  spacing.  It  will  plant  about  one  acre 
per  ten-hour  day,  which  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  hand  method. 


I 
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INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  AGREEMENT 


Purpose  Statement 

The  purpose  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  is  to  accomplish 
stability  in  the  world  wheat  trade .  The  agreement  operates  to 
assure  needed  supplies  of  wheat  to  importing  countries  and  markets 
for  wheat  to  exporting  countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices, 
and  thereby  to  eliminate  critical  shortages  on  the  one  hand  and 
burdensome  surpluses  on  the  other. 

The  annual  volume  of  world  wheat  trade  presently  covered  by  the 
wheat  agreement  is  421  million  bushels  of  wheat  or  wheat  products 
expressed  in  terms  of  bushels  of  wheat.  Of  this  total  quantity, 
the  United  States  guarantees  to  supply  210  million  bushels  during 
the  1953-54  crop  year  to  participating  nations,  at  a  price  not  in 
excess  of  $2.05  per  bushel,  Fort  William-Port  Arthur  basis. 

Section  2  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949 
(Public  Law  421,  8lst  Congress),  as  amended  by  Public  Law  180, 

83rd  Congress,  authorizes  the  President,  "acting  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  make  available  or  cause  to  be 
made  available,  *****  such  quantities  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  and 
at  such  prices  as  are  necessary  to  exercise  the  rights,  obtain 
the  benefits,  and  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement*****" .  Section  2  of  the 
Act  also  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  costs  incurred 
in  carrying  out  its  functions  under  the  statute,  and  authorizes 
the  Corporation  to  utilize,  in  advance  of  such  appropriations  any 
funds  available  to  it  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  the  Act. 


Budget 

Authorization,  Estimate, 

1954  1955 


Authorization  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  cancel 
notes  issued  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (to  cover 
costs  of  International  Wheat 
Agreement  operations  in  fiscal 
year  1952)... .  $171,740,395 


Proposed  supplemental  authori¬ 
zation,  fiscal  year  1954,  to 
cancel  notes  issued  to  cover 
costs  of  operations  in  fiscal 
year  1953  (including  interest 
through  February  28,  1954) ......  129,816,634 


1 3STEEN;., TIOMAL  .dIEnT  AGREE:  ENT 


Appropriation  Act,  1954  (fiscal  year  1952  program): 

Author iz  tion  to  cancel  notes  .....  . . .  171,7^0, 395 

Proposed  Supplemental  1954  (fiscal  year  1955  program): 

Authorization  to  cancel  notes  . . . . a/l29,8l6, 634 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


jAuthori z at ion, 1954?  Proposed  Supplemental,  1954 

By  Project  or  Function  ;(F.Y..  1952  Costs)  :  (F.  Y0  1953  Costs) 


s  : 

Program  costs  .  :  $167,  171,481  :  0126, 162,981 

Interest  costs  .  : _  4,  568,  914  •  _ 5,655,  655 


Total .  :  171,740,395  : 129,  8l6,  654 


EXPLANATION  OF  COST  OF  1953  PROGRAM 


During  the  fiscal  year  1953,  223,703,898  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
(bushel  equivalents)  were  exported  from  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
International  "Wheat  Agreement,  The  net  cost  to  the  United  States  of  such 
exports  was  129,  Gl6,  634,  or  an  average  of  58^  per  bushel,  which  cost  ■ 
represents  the  difference  between  the  domestic  market  price  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  International  "Wheat  Agreement  price,  and  administrative  and  interest 
expense.  Exports  from  commercial  stocks  for  which  differential  payments 
were  made  amounted  to  215,651,965  bushels,  while  exports  from  CCC- Owned 
stocks  (acquired  under  the  price  support  program)  were  8,051,933  bushels# 


a/  Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cancel  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  notes  in  the  amount  of  '129,816,634  bo  cover 
costs  of  the  1953  program,  including  interest  through  February 
28,  1954  to  be  requested  as  a  sun  element a 1  authorization  in 

1954. 

The  attached  table  reflects,  by  importing  country,  the  quantity  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  exported  from  the  United  States  during  fiscal  year 
1953  the  amount  due  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  such  exports. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 

Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  (bushel  equivalent)  Exported  from  the  United  States 
Pursuant  to  the  Terms  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 


Fiscal  Year  1953 


Importing  Country 


Source  and  Quantity  of  Exports 

Amount  Due 

Average  Cost 

CCC  Price 
Support  Prog. 

Commercial 

Total 

CCC 

to  CCC- 
per  bushel 

(bu: 

7,635,349 

3  HE  IS) 

7,635,348 

$  4,348,130 

•  57 

5,185,661 

5,185,661 

2,846,809 

•  55 

369,412 

369,412 

215,693 

•  58 

9,329,733 

9,329,733 

5,229,395 

.56 

491,022 

491,022 

249,028 

•  51 

717,895 

717,895 

427,886 

.60 

5,915,993 

5,015,993 

3,072,038 

.61 

811,383 

811, 383 

462,632 

•  57 

614,826 

614,826 

386,583 

•  63 

934,232 

934,232 

584,929 

.63 

8,014,274 

8,014,274 

4,475,717 

.56 

350,315 

350,315 

219,007 

.62 

41,736,494 

41,736,494 

22,500,822 

.54 

5,417,049 

146,448 

5,563,497 

3,367,603 

.60 

647,919 

647,919 

395,163 

.61 

884,90 8 

884,908 

570,697 

.64 

294,825 

294,825 

163,720 

.55 

20,737,292 

20,737,2^2 

11,746,192 

•  57 

860,602 

860,602 

561,162 

.65 

292,093 

292,093 

186,786 

.64  | 

1,166,107 

1,166,107 

668,409 

•57 

3,739,519 

3,739,519 

2,373,554 

.63 

16,670,746 

16,670,746 

9,424,697 

.56 

12,040,480 

12,040,480 

6,806,567 

.56 

1,719,999 

1,719,999 

1,097,594 

.64 

13,225 

13,225 

8,906 

.67 

11,061,820 

11,061,820 

5,926,379 

.54 

13,543,152 

13,543,152 

7,409,806 

.55 

177,867 

177,867 

107,469 

.60 

3,751,094 

3,751,094 

2,024,575 

.54 

235,629 

235,629 

144,427 

.61 

3,280,230 

3,280,230 

1,762,429 

.54 

3,439,875 

3,439,875 

2,180,979 

.63 

4,834,757 

4,834,757 

2,904,359 

.60 

1,805,534 

1,805,534 

1,181,762 

.65 

3,589,811 

3,589,811 

1,812,233 

.50 

1,658,892 

1,658,892 

792,137 

.48 

1,760,553 

1,760,553 

746,042 

.42 

657  y 

- 

2,634,884 

- 

2,634,884 

1,649,666 

.63  | 

23,389,666 

23,389 ,666 

13,473,369 

.58. 

2,881,264 

2,881,264 

1,767,474 

.61 

-178,930 

-178,930 

-408,215 

- 

8,051,933 

215,651,965 

223,703,898 

126,162,981  3/ 
3,653,653  4/ 

1 

.56 

8,051,933 

215,651,965 

223,703,898 

1 

129,816.634 

•  58 

Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil  . 
Ceylon  . 


Costa  Rica  . . 

Cuba . 

Denmark  . 

Dominican  Republic 
Ecuador  . 


U 


El  Salvador 
Germany  . . . , 

Greece  . 

Guatamala  . . 


Haiti  .... 
Honduras  . 
India  . . . 
Indones  ia 
Iceland  . . 


Ireland 
Israel  . 
Italy  .. 
Japan  . » 
Lebanon 


Liberia  . . . . 
Mexico  . . . . , 
Netherlands 
Vagus 


fay 


Panama  ...... 

Peru . 

Philippines .  . 
Portugal  . . . . 
Saudi  Arabia 


Spain  . . 

Sweden  . . 

Switzerland  . . . 

Trizone  . . 

Union  of  South  Africa 


United  Kingdom . 

Venezuela  . . . . 

Unidentified  Collections  2 / . . . 


Total  . , 
Interest  Cost 


GRAND  TOTAL 


r  Prior  Year  Adjustment.  ^  ...  ,  .  , 

Represents  collections' received  through  voluntary  restitution  by  exporter. 

Includes  $297,714  Administrative  Expenses .  , 

Includes  interes-t  through  first  8  months  of  fiscal  year  95 


CSS  BD  1/14/54 


- . . 
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Recapitulation  of  Expenses  Incurrod  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  Operations  under  International  VJhcat 
Agreement  through  June  1953,  and  Method  of  Reimbursement 


Fiscal  No«  of 
Year  Bushels 
(thouso  ) 

Exp- 

per  bu. 

;nse 

Total 

method  of  Reimbursement 

1950 

135, 187 

50,57 

576,  808,000 

.appropriation  -  1952 
Agricultural  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act 

1951 

265,779 

0,69 

182, 162, 250 

Cancellation  of  Notes  - 
1953  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act 

1952 

CO 

CO 

a- 

-h 

OJ 

0.67 

171,740, 595 

Cancellation  of  Notes  - 
1954  Agri culture 1 
Appropriation  act 

1953 

223,704 

0,58 

l/  129,  8 16,  634 

Cancellation  of  Notes  - 

Proposed  as  supplemental 
in  fiscal  year  1954 

l/  Includes  interest  through  February  28,  1953 • 

1954  and  1955  FISCAL  YEAR  PROGRAMS 

It  is  estimated  that  165,000,000  bushels  will  be  exported  during  fiscal 
year  1954  at  a  cost  of  583,300,000  and  that  190,000,000  bushelsk  will  bo 
exported  during  fiscal  year  1955  at  a  cost  of  568,999# 900.  These  cost 
figures  include  administrative  expenses  and  interest  to  date  of 
recovery  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  estimates  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  th-t  sales  will  be  made  at  or  near  the  maximum 
agreement  price. 

Funds  reauired  to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  costs 
incurrod  in  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955  will  be  requested  in  the 
Budget  Estimates  for  fiscal  years  195&  and  1957,  respectively. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  for  this  item  include  proposed  changes  in  language  as 
follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

[The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  discharge  indebtedness  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
cancelling  notes  issued  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  amount  of  '171,740,395  f°r  the  net 
costs  during  the  fiscal  year  1952  (including  interest 
thereon  through  June  JO,  1953)  under  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949(7  U.S.C.  l64l-l642}J 

The  proposed  change  deletes  this  language  in  its  entirety  since 
provision  for  reimbursing  the  Corporation  for  costs  of  this  program 
during  the  fiscal  ye.  r  1953  wall  be  included  in  a  proposed  supple¬ 
mental  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1954* 
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Salaries  and  Expenses,  Defense  Production  Activities 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


•  • 

Project  :  1953  :  1954 

:  :  (estimated) 

1955 

(estimated) 

: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  defense  j 

production  activities,.. . . : $1,860,340 

! 

— 

Appropriation  or  estimate  2,000,000 

-  - 

-  - 

This  item  covers  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  for  carrying  out  delegated  specific 
defense  production  activities  under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 

^amended. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  vested  with  broad  authority  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  with  respect  to  food,  farm  equipment,  and  commercial 
fertilizers,  as  follows: 

Priorities  and  Allocations .  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  exercise  priority 
and'  allocation  power's  with  respect  to  food.  This  includes  authority  to 
determine  food  requirements  and  to  allocate  food  supplies  where  necessary  to 
insure  the  proper  distribution  of  such  supplies.  The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  to  exercise  the  priority  and  allocation  powers  with  respect  to  the 
domestic  distribution  of  farm  equipment  and  commercial  fertilizers.  Effec¬ 
tive  with  the  1953  amendments  to  the  Defense  Production  Act  these  authorities, 
as  they  apply  to  the  general  distribution  of  materials  in  the  civilian  market, 
cannot  be  exercised  without  a  finding  of  essentiality  which  is  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 

\Jfeupply  and  Requirements.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  present  to  the 
Director  of  Defense  Mobilization  requirements  data  covering  non-food 
materials  and  facilities  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  food. 

Expansion  of  Production  Capacity  and  Supply.  The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  essentiality  for  loans  under 
Sec,  302  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  and  for  tax  amortization  of  facilities 
under  Sec,  124a  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  food  and  plant 
fibers  and  the  domestic  distribution  of  farm  equipment  and  commercial 
fertilizer.  As  a  "Guaranteeing  Agency"  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  develop  and  promote  measures  for  the  expansion  of  production 
capacity  and  to  guarantee  financial  institutions  against  loss  in  financing 
contractors  in  connection  with  defense  contracts. 
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During  fiscal  year  1954,  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out  defense 
production  activities  are  being  financed  from  other  funds  available  to  the 
Department  for  administrative  expenses,  in  accordance  with  Section  1310  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  approved  August  7,  1953*  Similar 
authority  is  proposed  in  the  1955  Budget  in  the  General  Provisions  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  Departments,  Agencies,  and  Corporations  (page  222). 
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CONSOLIDATED  WORKING  FUND,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


This  Budget  schedule  (page  1082)  reflects  certain  working  funds  advanced 
from  various  Departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  Section  601  of  the  Economy  Act,  as  amended, 
in  payment  for  services  rendered  or  supplies  furnished. 

Descriptions  of  the  work  performed  for  other  departments  and  agencies  in 
accordance  with  these  working  fund  advances  are  included  in  the  "Statement 
of  Obligations  Under  Allotments  and  Other  Funds"  provided  in  each  agency’s 
section  of  the  Explanatory  Notes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONTRIBUTED  FUNDS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  total  appropriations  or  estimates  of  the  Department  under  this  trust 
account  (page  1041)  are  as  follows: 

1953  . .  $L,  118,400 

1954  (estimated) . . . . .  874,624 

1955  (estimated).. . . . .  850,950 

This  item  covers  funds  received  or  estimated  to  be  received  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  private  individuals  or  organizations  and 
from  State  or  local  government  organizations  for  carrying  out  certain 
cooperative  agreements  between  such  individuals  or  organizations  and  the 
Department  in  connection  with  its  activities,  as  authorized  by  law,  pri¬ 
marily  the  Act  of  May  15,  1862  (5  U.S.C.  511)  establishing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  (as  further  implemented  by  the  Act  of  July  24,  1919 
(5  U.S.C.  67,563)).  These  funds  are  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  made  available  to  the  Department  for  expenditure  under 
applicable  cooperative  agreements.  The  amounts  for  1954  and  1955  are 
approximate  and  preliminary  only,  since  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
accurately  what  the  total  receipts  from  these  sources  will  be  in  any 
given  year. 


Following  are  examples  of  the  types  of  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
Department  and  financed  by  contributed  funds: 


San  Antonio  River  Canal  and 
Conservancy  District 

National  Aluminate  Corporation 


For  cooperative  survey  of  the 
San  Antonio  River  watershed 

For  cooperative  research  and 
tests  of  chemical  materials 
used  to  control  weeds 


Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  District 


For  cooperative  work  on  soil 
surveys  and  water  control  in 
the  Everglades  area. 
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TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE,  UNITED  STATES  DOLLARS  ADVANCED  FROM 
FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS,  AGRICULTURE 

This  Budget  schedule  (page  1043)  reflects  an  appropriation  of  $3,000 
in  1953  of  .which  Si, 385  is  estimated  to  be  obligated  in  I954e 

This  item  covers  funds  received  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organisation  to  cover  cost  of  making  analyses 
of  soil  and  water  samples  from  other  countries  in  connection  with 
technical  assistance  work  being  performed. 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  401:  Relates  to  the  purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  the 
Department#  Purchaser  of  such  vehicles  by  the  Department  of  Agricui-w^e 
would  be  limited,  in  addition  to  those  specifically  authorized  in  the 
language  of  the  individual  appropriation  items,  to  not  to  exceed  621  pas¬ 
senger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement  purposes  only,  for  use  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

The  estimates  propose  an  increase  in  the  replacement  of  vehicles  for  use 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia  from  400  to  621.  The  vehicles  proposed  * 
for  replacement  will  all  be  at  least  six  years  old  or  will  have  mileage '■ 
in  excess  of  60,000  miles  at  time  of  disposal.  However,  where  vehicles 
are  involved  in  accidents  or  where  automobiles  are  operated  over  very 
rough  terrain,  it  may  become  necessary  to  replace  a  limited  number  in  the 
fiscal  year  1955  which  will  be  less  than  six  years  old  or  will  have  mile¬ 
age  less  than  60,000  miles  at  time  of  replacement.  A  more  detailed 
justification  for  the  need  for  replacement  appears  in  the  explanatory  notes 
under  the  applicable  agencies.  v:  . 

In  addition,  whenever  circumstances  make  it  possible,  it  is  proposed  to. 
acquire  vehicles  declared  excess  by  other  governmental  agencies  to  replace 
less  efficient  or  older  vehicles  of  the  Department  upon  approval  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  as  being  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government.  Regulations  of  that  Administration  permit  the  transfer  of 
excess  vehicles  between  agencies  in  order  to  obtain  better  utilization  of 
equipment  by  the  Government  as  a  whole®  Such  transfers  are  approved  only 
on  a  replacement  basis.  Therefore,  the  oldest  or  least  efficient  vehicles 
are  disposed  of  and  the  total  number  of  cars  is  not  increased.  Such 
transfers  of  excess  vehicles :would  not  involve  an  exchange  of  funds. 

Section  402*  Provides  for  certain  exceptions  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  J to" "the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  against  the  employment  of  aliens. 

Section  403:  Authorizes  the  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  £L  for  each 
option  to  purchase  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  under  appropriations 
carried  in  the  Act  which  are  available  for  the  purchase  of  lands. 

Section  404:  Prohibits  the  Department  from  issuing  any  prediction  or 
forecast  with  respect  to  future  prices  or  price  trends  on  cotton,  except 
as  to  damage  threatened  or  caused  by  insects  and  pests. 

Section  Ro5:  Prohibits,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  purchase  of  twine 
manufactured  from  commodities  or  materials  produced  outside  the  United 
States. 
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Section  406:  Provides  that  not  less  than  ,1,500,000  of  the  appropriations 
of  the  Department  for  research  and  service  work  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
August  14,  1946  (Research  and  Marketing  Act)  shall  be  available  for 
contracts  in  accordance  with  said  Act.  In  prior  years,  the  minimum  amounts 
to  be  used  for  contracts  under  Section  10(a)  and  Title  II  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  were  provided  in  the  appropriation  item  "Agricultural 
Marketing  Act"  and  in  the  General  Provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  In  view  of  the  recommended  deletion  of  the' item  "Agricultural 
Marketing  Act"  as  discussed  previously,  it  is  proposed  in  1955  to  combine 
these  two  limitations  in  Section  406.  On  this  basis  not  less  than 
51,500,000  of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Department  shall  be  available  only  for  contracts  for  research  and  service 
work  in  accordance  with  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act. 

Section  407;  This  section  continues  the  restriction  against  the  employ-, 
mbnt  of  persons  who  are  members  of  an  organization  of  Government  employees 
who  assert  the  right  to  strike  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  who  advocate,  or  who  are  members  of  an  organization  that  advocates  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government. 

Section  408;  Prohibits  the  use  of  any  funds  provided  in  the  Act  for  pub¬ 
licity  or ' propaganda  purpos es  to  support  or  defeat  legislation  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

Section  409:  Provides  that  Department  appropriations  for  research  and 
service  work  authorized  by  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946  shall 
be  available  for  expenses  of  advisoiy  committees  established  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  Act.  In  prior  years  authority  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
of  advisory  committees  was  contained  in  appropriation  items  "Agricultural 
Marketing  Act"  and  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  the  Administrator, 
Agricultural  Research  Administration,"  The  1955  estimates  propose  the 
elimination  of  these  two  items  by  transfer  and  consolidation  with  other 
appropriations  as  discussed  in  detail  previously  in  these  justifications. 
The  proposed  language  for  1955  would  permit  the  use  of  any  funds  available 
for  carrying  out  the  research  and  service  work  of  the  Department  for 
expenses  of  advisory  committees  established  in  accordance  with  Title  III 
of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act, 


